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NOTICE. 

n^HE School Edition of "The Annals of Eng- 
land" has been prepared to suit the present 
system of teaching History in Periods, usually one 
to each Term. Other works having the same end 
in view exist, but the complaint is often made, that 
most of them are in reality Historical Sketches, to 
understand which demands a much more full ac- 
quaintance with the details of name, place and date, 
than is usually to be found among schoolboys. Re- 
cognising this complaint as well founded, the Com- 
. piler of the present Work has endeavoured to supply 
a remedy. His object has been to present, in the 
fewest possible words, distinct statements of the facts 
on which the generalizations of the valuable Works 
in question are founded, and thus to supply a ma- 
terial help to their profitable study. To fiimish this, 
in a small compass and at a moderate cost, the text 
of the Library Edition of the Annals has been care- 
fully condensed, and it is trusted that the result will 
be serviceable alike to the Master, and to the Scholar. 
The aim has been, to save the one the labour of 
supplpng the deficiencies of his Text-books, and to 
give the other a store of positive knowledge essential 
to his sound progress, but hitherto not readily at- 
tainable. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



'T'HE reigns of the five Tudor Sovereigns occupy 
a period of little more than a century, but almost 
every year will be found to be marked by some me- 
morable event, iand in many instances the personal 
character of the ruler is strongly displayed. Un- 
fortunately, the works of the writers who lived in 
or near their times are, from their usual strong bias 
in favour of authority, often quite untrustworthy, be- 
side being generally too diffuse for the purpose of 
the young student. But, until the publication of 
the State Papers of the Tudors shall be complete, 
and have led to the compilation of an unbiassed 
history of their times, the following must be ac- 
cepted as the best attainable works : — 

Lord Bacon's Henry VII. 

Hall's, Fabyan's, and Grafton's Chronicles, to 1569. 
Stowe's Chronicle, to 1603. 
Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth. 
Strype's Lives of the Protestant Archbishops, Cran- 
mer, Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift. 

Beside these, the State Papers of Burleigh, Murdin, 
and Winwood may be consulted, as affording much 
valuable information, though not presented in a very 
convenient form. 

The great event of the period is the Reformation, 
the works relating to which are almost innumerable ; 
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but of all of them, from Bishop Burnet's History- 
downward, it is to be remarked, that they must be 
read with caution, not only because their information 
is often imperfect, but because the strong opinions 
of many of them lead them into statements that are 
not justified by the documents they cite. 

The government of the Tudors differed so widely 
from that of their predecessors, that it has been 
fitly styled the New Monarchy. Its great feature 
was the subservience of the Parliaments, which 
readily gave the force of I9.W to the most unjust 
and tyrannical demands of the Sovereign, and thus, 
in reality, erected a pure despotism. For the de- 
tails, the Constitutional Histories of Mr. Hallam and 
Professor Stubbs must be consulted. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

When Henry of Richmond had succeeded in possess- 
ing himself of the English crown, he found no difficulty 
in procuring from Wales a. duly authenticated pedigree, 
in which his descent from Caractacus and consequent 
right to the British sceptre was clearly shewn', English 
writers, however, are content to discover the first noted 
person of his family in a Welsh squire, named Owen 
Tudor (Tedder, or Theodore), whose handsome person 
procured him the alliance of Katherine of France, the 
relict of Henry V.; he lost his life in the Lancastrian 
cause, but his grandson became a king. 

The Tudors ruled for nearly one hundred and twenty 
years (A.D. 1485 — 1603); during which, changes of the 
most important nature were effected, and mainly by the 
sovereigns themselves, Henry VH. gave its death-blow 
to the decaying feudal system, and began to rear some- 
thing like our present state of society in its stead •■ ; the 

• The ptdLme mil be fciund in cxtenso in Powell's " History of Wales." 
<> The DotnUly had been grulLy reduced in nuiabec by Ihe dvil war, and 
mosi of Ihosewho survived were in a slaK of poverty. Heniy VII., pro- 
fessedly to relieve rheiD, allowed ihem to dispose of ibeir lands, free fram 
the burdens of feudalism ; much of the schI of the counuy Ibua came inta 
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iron hand of Henry VIII. broke up monastic establish- 
ments, and by destroying the dependence of the Church 
of England on that of Rome, gave opportunity for the 
purification of the former from stains contracted by its 
long connexion with a Church "which hath erred, not 
only in living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith." These reformatory measures were car- 
ried on by the advisers of his son ; and, though somewhat 
retarded by his daughter Mary, received their completion 
in the reign of the last of the Tudors, Elizabeth ; but not 
without giving rise to an opposition that, when the sceptre 
had passed into feebler hands, for a time destroyed both 
Church and State. 

Though fierce political and religious dissensions dis- 
turbed the Tudor era, the nation made great advances 
in commerce and navigation ; voyages to India were 
undertaken, and vigorous efforts were made to share 
the riches of the New World. The mode of government, 
however, if less openly tyrannical, was more systemati- 
cally oppressive than heretofore •= ; but the patronage 
shewn, especially under Elizabeth, to literature, has en- 
riched the period with names that can never die. 

Like the House of York, the Tudors changed only the 
supporters of the royal arms, substituting a red dragon 
for one of the lions, as a token of their alleged descent 
from Cadwalader. The badges of the House consist of 
the red and the white rose united in various ways ; the 
portcullis, the badge of the Beauforts ; and the fleur-de- 
lis, for their nominal realm of France. Beside these, 

the possession of merchants and traders, and a middle class sprang up, into 
whose hands the real power of the State has been gradually drawn ; a change 
the importance of which it is impossible to over-estimate. 

<> The Tudors were such absolute rulers, and their parliaments and their 
judges so subservient, that new laws were made and old ones interpreted 
without regard to anything except meeting the wishes of the sovereign. 
Hence the forms of law were strictly observed in innumerable cases where 
every principle of justice was disregarded, and the constitution which had 
been gradually built up from the time of the Great Charter was temporarily 
subverted. 
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a variety of badges were used by individual rulers ; as, 
the crowned hawthorn bush by Henry VI I. ; the white 
greyhound by him and by Henry VIII. ; the old Yorkist 
badge of the sun in splendour by Edward VI. ; the Tudor 
rose impaled with a sheaf of arrows by Mary ; and the 
thornless rose by Elizabeth. The badges of the queens 
of Henry VIII. will be found under his reign. 





HENRY VII. 

Margaret, daughter of John Beaufort, duke of Somer- 
set, was born in the year 1441, and on the death of her 
father in 1443 she became the ward of Wilham de la 
Pole, earl of Suffolk, who endeavoured to unite her to 
his son John, (afterwards the husband of Elizabeth of 
York, sister of Edward IV.); but in 1455 she married 
Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, (son of Owen Tudor 
and Katherine of France,) who died in the following year, 
leaving her and her infant (perhaps unborn) son Henry 
to the care of his brother Jasper, earl of Pembroke *. 

This, her only child, was born in the year 1456, pro- 
bably in the castle of Pembroke, and as early as his fifth 
year he experienced the calamities of the time, being at- 
tainted by the first parliament of Edward IV., apparently 
in revenge for the active part which his uncle Jasper had 
taken on the Lancastrian side. Jasper was a fugitive, 
and his castle and earldom were granted to William 

• The d»1h of Ihe falher and the birth of the child were certainly very 

The countess in' .459 married Sir Heniy StalTotd, a younger son of the 
duke of BuclEingham, who liied in 1481. In 1481 &he oiarried her Ihitd hui- 
band, Thomas, Lord Stanley, and survived until June », icoo, I'hmiEh 
nainrally an ob|ect of suspidon to the Vorkiit piinca, on account of her 
son, she was leniently irealed. her estates forfeited according 10 law by her 
coirespondence with him being ETUled to het husband by Richard III. 
Her wealth was gnsx, and she has left in each University numeioui cvi- 
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Herbert, who coming to take" possession found there 
Margaret and her son ; though in effect their keeper, 
he treated them with kindness^, and provided for the 
education of the child. Jasper made some unsuccessful 
attempts to recover his stronghold, and Herbert was cap- 
tured and executed by insurgents ; but it was not until 
1470, upon the temporary restoration of Henry VI., that 
the young earl was set at liberty, presented to his royal 
kinsman, and, as some writers affirm, sent to Eton 
College. If so, his stay there could be but short ; 
Edward IV. returned, and Richmond and his uncle 
escaping by sea, were driven on the coast of Britanny, 
where they long remained in a position between guests 
and prisoners. As Henry grew to manhood he attracted 
the more particular attention of both friends and enemies. 
His personal character for ability and courage caused 
him to be recognised, though without a shadow of he- 
reditary claim, as the head of the Lancastrian exiles, 
and both Edward IV. and Richard III. endeavoured, by 
bribes to Landois, the minister of the duke of Britanny, 
to get him into their hands. He was fortunate enough to 
escape this danger, and at length withdrew into France, 
where he was joined by the earl of Oxford, Morton, 
bishop of Ely, and several of the Woodville party. His 
first attempt to invade England (in October, 1483) was 
unsuccessful, but he renewed it in 1485, and by the one 
decisive victory of Bosworth (Aug. 22) established himself 
on the throne •=. 

As this event was soon followed by his marriage with 
Elizabeth of York, Henry's accession is ordinarily spoken 
of as the result of the support of the Yorkists, and a com- 

•» His will, an extract from which is given in Part II. (a.d. 1469), afTords 
a favourable impression of his characten 

He, as well as many of his adherents, had been long under attainder ; 
the judges, however, prudently declared that his success purged that defect 
in him, and the parliament which shortly after assembled relieved the rest 
([207 in number) uom their disabilities. 
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promise of the claims of the two Houses ; but such was 
not his own view of the matter **. Before he would enter 
on the marriage he procured the settlement of the crown 
on himself and his heirs only ; and in his will he speaks 
of " the crown which it pleased God to give us, with the 
victory of our enemy in our first field." 

Henry had been bred in adversity, but he had not 
learnt mercy. He entertained a deep hatred of the 
House of York, and he laboured, but too successfully, 
to depress all its members and adherents. Numerous 
insurrections were the consequence, but he succeeded 
in suppressing them all, and, though not wanting in 
courage, was indebted far more to policy than to arms 
for the tranquillity which attended his later years. He 
more than once declared war against France and against 
Scotland, but he never proceeded to hostilities, and the 
people of his own time suspected him of fomenting the 
misunderstandings that arose as mere pretexts for de- 
manding subsidies, which he applied to his own pur- 
poses. As a piece of state policy, he considered poor 
subjects less difficult to rule than rich ones, and the 
acquisition of treasure seems to have been his ruling 
passion. Cardinal Morton, his chancellor, taught him 
how to give an appearance of legality to his projects, 
and he found ready instruments in two lawyers (Richard 
Empson and Edmund Dudley*) who so dexterously per- 
verted existing laws or revived obsolete ones, for the 
purpose of extortion, that the most innocent were obliged 
to pay enormous fines for imaginary offences to avoid 
utter ruin. Having lost his queen and eldest son, Henry 

^ He held language to his first parliament, which implies that his victory 
was his real title to the crown ; but he chose to put that victory as God's 
testimony to "his just hereditary title." 

• Empson was the son of a sieve-maker, but Dudley was a gentleman, of 
the family of Lord Sutton of Dudley. He had a grant of the wardship of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Grey, Lord Lisle, and married her, whence 
their son (the duke of Northumberland of the time of Edward VI.) in after 
years obtained the title of Lord Lisle. 
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engaged in various schemes for a new marriage, but the 
negotiations were delayed by his wish to obtain a rich 
portion. In the midst of his projects he was surprised 
by illness, when he founded monasteries and released 
debtors, but he neglected to put a check on the extortions 
of the "two ravening wolves,'' as Empson and Dudley 
are justly styled by a writer of the time '. He at length 
died at Richmond, April 21, 1509, and was buried in 
the sumptuous chapel at Westminster which be^rs his 
name «, May 10. , 

By his wife, Elizabeth of York, (who was born in 1465 
or 1466, and died Feb. 11, 1503,) he had three sons and 
four daughters : — 

1. Arthur, bom at Winchester, Sept. 20, i486, married 
Katherine of Aragon, Nov. 14, 1501, and dying April 2, 
1502, was buried in Worcester Cathedral, April 27. 

2. Henry, became king. 

3. 4, 5. Edmund, Elizabeth and Katherine, died young. 

6. Margaret, born Nov. 29, 1489, was married succes- 
sively to James IV. of Scotland ; to Archibald Douglas, 
earl of Angus ; and to Henry Stuart, Lord Methven. 
She was the grandmother of both Mary queen of Scots 
and her husband Damley, and after a life of consider- 
able vicissitude, died at Methven, near Perth, Oct. 18, 
•1541. 

7. Mary, born in 1498, married first Louis XII. of 
France, and afterwards Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk ; Lady Jane Grey was her grand-daughter by 
this latter marriage. She died June 25, 1 533. 

Whilst retaining the royal arms and motto unchanged, 
Henry VII. employed for supporters a red dragon and 



f " Noble men grudged, mean men kicked, poor men lamented, and 
preachers openly at Paul's Cross and other places exclaimed, rebuked, 
and detested," says Halle, a Tudor partisan, but the oppression continued 
as long as Henry lived. 

c His tomb was commenced at Windsor in 1501 or earlier, but it was 
removed to Westminster in 1503. 
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a. white greyhound, 
dexter supporter, and 
badges he used the haw- 
thorn bush royally crown- 
ed', and the white grey- 
hound courant ; he also 
employed the red dragon 
and the dun cow as badges, 
as he claimed descent both 
from Cadwalader and from 
Guy of Warwick. 

Henry's conduct through- 
out his reign was unworthy 
of the station to which his enterprise and abilities had 
raised him. No consideration of justice or mercy pre- 
vailed in his dealings with the adherents of the House 
of York' ; and he sacrificed those who in early life had 
rendered him the most important services. He had no 
friends, no confidants, but was, in reality, his own mi- 
nister'', and he devoted his whole soul to the acquisition, 
even by the vilest means, of treasure, which he guarded 
with all the jealousy of a miser under his own lock and 
key, though he lavishly disbursed it for the preparation 
of a pompous burial-place'. His government at home 
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was marked by the creation of the Starchamber, which 
reduced the occasional oppression of former kings to 
a regular system ; and all his transactions with foreign 
powers betray his dark, designing, treacherous and un- 
grateful character. 



A.D. 1485. Henry, earl of Richmond, is proclaimed king 
by his partisans on the field of battle, Aug. 22 ". 

He enters London, August 27, and is crowned Oc- 
tober 30. 

The young earl of Wan^dck " is brought from York- 
shire, and confined in the Tower. 

A parliament meets Nov. 7. The crown is settled 
on Henry and his heirs, "and none other," [i Hen. VII. 
c. I *»,] the attainders of the Lancastrians (107, beside 
Richmond himself) are reversed, and the duke of Norfolk, 
Lord Lovel, and other partisans of Richard III. (to the 
number of 30) attainted. 

Wines from Gascony forbidden to be imported ex- 
cept in English, Irish, or Welsh vessels, {i Hen., VII. 
c. 8 p]. 

Richmond and Greenwich, and, as before stated, he founded a few Fran- 
ciscan convents ; but all these disbursements very little affected his hoard, 
and he died the richest prince in Christendom. 

™ His regnal years are ordinarily computed from this day, but some of 
the statutes of his first parliament (those of attainder and resumption,) date 
his reign from August 21, the day before the battle, and thus represent 
King Richard and his friends as rebels against their sovereign lord King 
Henry. *' Perhaps there never was such a blot on the English statute book. 
A notorious lie was deliberately enacted for the purpose of attainting the 
adherents of a defeated cause. It is true, the number of attainders was 
not great, but the stretch of power even in that day was unprecedented." 
(Gairdner's Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III. 
and Henry VII.) 

■> The son of the duke of Clarence, since whose death (in 1478) he had 
been kept in a kind of honourable custody at the castle of Sheriff Hutton. 
Though commonly called Warwick, his real title was earl of Salisbury, and 
he did not become earl of Warwick until the death of his grandmother (the 
widow of " the King-Maker," and countess in her own right,) about 1490. 

o The statute against Edward's queen (Part II. a.d. 1484) was also re- 
pealed, and a few mlLnors were given to her instead of her dower lands. 

P In 1489 another statute was enacted [4 Hen. VII. c. 10], which pro- 
hibited the bringing of wine and woad in alien ships, or the employment 
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A general pardon for all offences committed by 
Henr/s adherents against those of Richard, [c. 6]. 

Beside these proceedings in parliament, Henry took 
several steps on his own sole authority. Thus, he re- 
voked all crown grants made since the 34th of Henry VI. 
(1454-5), which placed the possessions of the Yorkists 
especially at his mercy; and having procured the at- 
tainder and confiscation of property of the richest of 
Richard's friends, he granted a pardon to the rest. 
Many of them, however, distrusted him, and either re- 
mained in sanctuary or quitted England. 

A.D. 1486. Henry marries Elizabeth of York, Jan. 18 ; 
but she is not crowned until near the end of the next 
year. 

Lord Lovel and Humphrey and Thomas Stafford •» 
rise in arms in April, but are soon forsaken by their 
followers. Lovel escapes to Flanders, Humphrey Staf- 
ford is executed, and Thomas pardoned. 

Though this rising was easily crushed, Henry's rule 
was still insecure ; this was especially the case in Ireland, 
where the House of York had been long exceedingly 
popular, and where all the chief officers were still its 
devoted partisans. The Butlers, earls of Ormonde, who 
had taken the Lancastrian side in the former contests, 
had been driven out, and ever since the accession of 
Edward IV. the Fitzgeralds, earls of Kildare, had been 
the real rulers of the country. Gerald, the ninth earl, 
had procured the passing of a statute in 1484, which 
confirmed himself in the deputyship for life, and made 
the like provision as to other great offices, which were 
all held by his brethren or kinsmen. Henry did not 

of such ships by native merchants while native ships were to be had, thus 
establishing the principle of the Navigation Acts, long regarded as the 
mainstay of British commerce^ but now abrogated. 

*> The Staffords were cousms of the duke of Buckingham. Lovel was 
the son of an attainted Lancastrian, but had attached himself to the duke 
of Gloucester ; he served with him in Scotland, and when his patron be- 
came king, received many valuable grants and high offices. 
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venture to repeal this act, but aillowed Gerald to remain 
as deputy, when he gave the lieutenantship to his own 
uncle, Jasper, earl of Pembroke and duke of Bedford. 
This circumstance induced the Yorkists to make a des- 
perate effort at the conquest of England, well known as 
the rising of Lambert Simnel, whose ready reception by 
Kildare and the Irish council can only be accounted for 
by supposing them to have been privy to the scheme 
from the beginning. It failed, but the power of the 
Fitzgeralds was little affected thereby % and the Earl of 
Kildare died possessed of the office of lord deputy, 
which was also held by his son Gerald, whose tragic 
story belongs to the next reign. 

The court of Starchamber established, [3 Hen. VI I. 
c. I •]. 

Taking away of women against their will declared 
felony, [c. 2]. 

A three years' truce concluded with Scotland, July 3. 
A.D.1487. Lambert Simnel', calling himself Edward 
earl of Warwick, lands in Ireland, in February, and is 
favourably received. 

Henry exhibits the earl of Warwick to the public and 
sends the queen-mother to the nunnery of Bermondsey, 
and her son Thomas, marquis of Dorset, to the Tower. 

The earl of Lincoln Qohn de la Pole) repairs to 

' In 1488 Sir Richard Edgecombe was sent to Ireland to treat with 
Kildare knd the rest for their return to obedience. The result was that 
Kildare, 2 archbi&hops, 3 bishops, 10 abbots and priors, 7 peers, and 
8 judges, beside the treasurer and the king's attorney, roceived a full 
pardon, dated May 25, on their own terms. 

• The establishment of this court was contrary to the spirit of Mag^na 
Charta (see Part II., a.d. 1215), but Henry only reduced to a system what 
former kings had done irregularly and occasionally ; the king's council 
having from time immemorial dealt with both civil and criminal causes, 
unfettered by the rules of law. The court was to be composed of the 
lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, the keeper of the privy seal, a bishop, 
a lord of the council, and the two chief justices ; their power embraced 
the punishment of '* murders, robberies, perjuries and unsureties of all men 
living," in as full manner as if the offenders had been " convict after the due 
orderof the law." 

^ He was a handsome, intelligent youth of about twelve years of age, and 
had been tutored for his part by Richard Simon, a young priest of Oxford^ 
who accompanied him to Ireland. 
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Flanders, when his aunt Margaret of Burgundy furnishes 
him and Lord Lovel with troops to support Simnel. 

Lincoln lands, May 5 ; and Simnel is crowned with 
great pomp in the cathedral of Dublin as Edward VI. on 
Whitsunday, May 14. 

Simnel and his forces land in Lancashire, June 4. 
They defeat Lord Clifford at Bramham moor, June 10. 
Henry advances against them, defeats them at Stoke, 
near Newark, June 16. The earl of Lincoln, and most 
of their leaders, are killed, and Simnel and his tutor 
Richard Simon, a priest, are taken". Vast sums are 
raised by exactions from persons supposed to have fa- 
voured the rising '. 

Henry receives a subsidy for a war against France, 
in behalf of the duke of Britanny \ 

Henry proposes intermarriages of their families to 
the king of Scotland, who insists first on the restoration 
of Berwick. 

The queen crowned, Nov. 25. Her half-brother, the 
marquis of Dorset, is shortly after set at liberty, but her 
mother is still imprisoned y. 

" Simon was imprisoned for the rest of his life, and Simnel was made 
a scullion, and afterwards a falconer, in Henry's household ; Lord Bacon 
assigns a motive of superstition for Henry's apparent clemency in botli 
cases. Lord Lovel is believed to have escaped from the fiel4, and to have 
lived for a while in concealment at Minster Lovel, Oxfordshire, but at 
length to have been starved to death through the neglect or treachery of 
an attendant. His Northamptonshire lands were granted to the countess 
of Richmond, and she also received some manors that had belonged to 

the earl of Warwick. , ,,, « • . 

» Robert Stillington, bishop of Bath and Wells, was imprisoned until his 
death (May, i49i)on this charge. He had been chancellor in the time of 
Edward IV., and was personally obnoxious to Henry, as he had been em- 
ployed in endeavours to induce the duke of Britanny to give up the Lan- 
castrian refugees; he was also understood to have celebrated Edward's 
marriage with Lady Eleanor Butler. Henry prevented any examination of 
this matter in his first parliament, by declaring that he pardoned the false 
statement that the bishop had made. .......... 

* Francis II., to whom Henry was indebted for his life ; yet he kept the 
greater part of the subsidy raised for his service, abandoned him to the 
French king, and ruined his daughter Anne by the expense of bodies of 
troops who were sent into her states, but not allowed to fight for her. 

y She died in the nunnery at Bermondsey, June 8, 1492, and was buried 
at Windsor. 
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A.D. 1488. The people in the north resist the payment 
of the subsidy, and kill the earl of Northumberland*, who 
endeavours to enforce it, April 28. Sir John Egremont 
heads them, but they are dispersed by the earl of Surrey *. 

The earl of Angus and other partisans of the duke 
of Albany^ conspire against James III. and get his eldest 
son into their hands. A pacification is concluded at 
Blackness, Fifeshire, in May. 

The king endeavours to gain the castle of Stirling, 
when he is attacked by the insurgents, near Bannock- 
bum, and defeated, June 1 1. He is slain in his flight, 
and is succeeded by his son (James IV.). 

Sir Richard Edgecombe sent to Irekind to receive 
the submission of the deputy and others *=, June. 

Henry makes a truce with France, and endeavours 
to keep the subsidy which had been voted for the war •* ; 
but on the news of the battle of St. Aubin, he is obliged, 
by the public clamour, to send troops to Britanny, where, 
however, by secret agreement with the French, they re- 
main inactive. 

A.D. 1489. The earl of Lennox and Lord Forbes attempt 
to avenge the death of James III., but are surprised and 
defeated. 

Butchers forbidden to slaughter cattle within the 
walls of any city, Carlisle and Berwick excepted, [4 Hen. 
VII. c. 3]. 

■ Henry Percy, who deserted Richard III. at Bosworth. 

* Thomas Howard, the son of John, duke of Norfolk, killed at Bosworth, 
and himself but lately released from the Tower. Egremont escaped to 
FlaAders, but John Chambres, his lieutenant, and many more, were taken 
and hanged. ^ 

*» See Part II., a.d. 1482, 1483, 1484. 

« With considerable diflSculty he got them to take fresh oaths of fealty, 
July 21, and he then delivered to them the pardons that he had brougnt 
from England. Their submission, however, was by no means so complete 
as he had demanded. Hennr required bonds for their future behaviour, 
but these they absolutely refused, saying that they would rather become 
*' Irish enemies" at once. 

«* The duke of Britanny, however, made a desperate effort to drive out 
the French, but was defeated at St. Aubin, July 28, where Lord Rivers 
(uncle to the queen) and some English auxiliaries which he had raised^ 
were slain. 
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The benefit of clergy restrained, [c. 13 «]. 

The conservancy of the Thames from Staines to 
Yenlade assured to the city of London, [c. 1 5]. 

A.D. 1490. Henry makes treaties with various states, 
professedly for the defence of Britanny; but nothing 
is done, and the duchy is in the next year seized by 
France. 

A.D.1491. Lord Bothwell (John Ramsay) and Sir 
Thomas Todd propose to seize the young king of Scot- 
land and his brother, and deliver them to Henry ; but 
are unable to effect their purpose '. 

Soldiers deserting declared felons without benefit of 
clergy, [7 Hen. VIL c. i]. 

True standard weights and measures of brass or- 
dered to be sent by the king's treasurer to every city 
and borough, [c. 3]. 

All Scots not naturalized ordered to quit the realm, 
within forty days ^, [c. 6]. 

The attainder of Thomas, earl of Surrey, reversed *•, 
[c. 16]. 

Sir Robert Chamberleyn, John Hayes, and Richard 
White attainted by parliament, without trial, on charges 
of treasonable correspondence with the king of France, 
[cc. 22, 23]. 

A five years' truce concluded with Scotland, Dec. 26. 
A.D. 1492. Henry raises money by way of "benevo- 
lence V' and receives also supplies from the parliament. 

• It was only to be pleaded once by those who were not in orders ; and 
murderers and felons were to be branded on the left thumb in open court. 

f They had been greatly favoured by the late king, but were now exiles 
in England. The title of earl of Bothwell was bestowed on Patrick Hep- 
bum. Though this scheme failed, Henry kept several of the Scottish nobles 
in his pay, and their treacherous proceedmgs greatly embarrassed their 
countrymen. 

8f They were to be sought for by the constables and passed from hundred 
to hundred to Scotland, "in like manner as abjured men are conveyed 
from sanctuary to the port of embarkation." 

^ He had restoration of a portion only of his estates, those received from 
Richard III. being expressly excluded. 

i He made the sums given a test of men's apparent liking for him, saying 
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A young man lands in Ireland, in February, calling 
himself Richard J duke of York, son of Edward IV. He 
is joined by John "Water, the late mayor of Cork, and 
some others, and opens a correspondence with the king 
of Scotland, March. In September he is invited to 
France by Charles VIII., where Sir George Neville •^ and 
many other English gentlemen repair to him. 

Henry passes over to France, Oct. 2. He besieges 
Boulogne for a few days ; negotiates for a peace, and 
concludes a treaty*, and returns to England by the 
middle of November. 

A.D. 1493. Henry publishes an account of the death of 
Richard duke of York, and his brother Edward V., in the 
Tower, but dismisses the alleged murderers without pun- 
ishment ". He also professes to discover that his rival is 
an impostor, and makes treaties with the kings of France 
and Scotland, by which they agree not to give shelter or 
assistance to any of his enemies. 

Richard is in consequence obliged to retire from 
France, in August. He repairs to Flanders, where Mar- 
garet, duchess of Burgundy, receives him with joy as her 
nephew. 

A.D. 1494. The Yorkists in England send over to Flan- 

openly that he should value their love by the amount that each gave in 
proportion to his means. The Yorkists were thus obliged to purchase their 
safety, and the London merchants were forced to pay largely, by a device 
which was termed "Morton's Fork [dilemma]." ^ They were summoned 
before the chancellor, who told those who were richly dressed, that their 
appearance was a proof of their wealth ; and the meanly clad he maintained 
must be well off through their commendable parsimony. He, however, 
had to bear a like burden himself, and paid a benevolence of ;Cz5oo, 
June 27, 1496. 

J Historians in general style him Perkin Warbeck, but this name assumes 
what has never yet been proved, namely, that he was an impostor. The 
name Richard only is here employed, which does not prejudge the question, 
like Perkin Warbeck or Richard of York. 

^ Richard's admiral, who failed to intercept Richmond's fleet. ' See 
Part II., A.D. 1485. 

^ Beside the public treaty, which provided for peace and strict alliance, 
there was a private agreement for payment of the annuity promised to Ed- 
ward IV. See Part II„ a.d. 1475. 

™ Their names were Dighton and Forrest. Several years after it was 
alleged that they had been employed by Sir James TyrelL 
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ders, and from the reports they receive, are satisfied that 
Richard is not an impostor °. 

Lord Fitzwalter (John Ratcliff), Sir Simon Mont- 
fort, and several others, are seized, condenmed, and 
executed *». 

The truce with Scotland extended to April 30, 
1501. 

Sir Edward Poynings is appointed deputy of Ireland 
Sept. 13. He passes an important statute, called Poyn- 
ings' Law, by which all legislation in the Irish Parlia- 
ment was confined to matters first approved of by the 
king and council in England. 

A.D. 1495. Clifford returns to England in January. He 
charges Sir William Stanley, the lord chamberlain, with 
treason p, who is condemned, and executed, Feb. 16. 

Richard collects troops for an invasion of England *^. 
A party which lands on Deal beach, July 3, is cut off 

» Their agent was Sir Robert Clifford, son of the Lord Clifford who killed 
the young earl of Rutland at Wakefield. If not from the first an emissary 
of Henry, which seems most probable, he soon became so, and betrayed to 
him the names of those with whom he had corresponded. He had his 
pardon formally granted, Dec. 22, 1494, before his return to England ; 
and he appears, from the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VH., to have 
received a reward of ;^soo, Jan. 20, 1495. 

*> Many pardons were, however, granted to Richard's adherents in Ire- 

• land, as to Walter Fitz Symonds, archbishop of Dublin, Aug. 8, 1494 ; 

to Maurice, earl of Desmond, Dec. 12, 1494; and a general pardon (from 

which Lord Barry and John Water, late mayor of Cork, were excepted), 

Aug. 26, 1496. 

P He haci been justice of North Wales under Richard IIL, and was the 
brother of Lord Stanley, who had married Henry's mother. The charge 
against him was, that he had said, that if he were sure that young man 
were King Edward's son, he would not bear arms against him ; a declaration 
obnoxious to Henry, but very little like treason as usually understood. 

«» Halle speaks of Richard's forces and friends as only "a rabblement of 
knaves," but the acts of attainder [11 Hen. VI L c. 64, &c.] give many_ of 
them a social position of very different character. These name Lord Fitz- 
walter, Sir Giles Debenham, Sir Richard Harleston, Sir Simon Montfort, 
Sir George Neville, Sir John Ratcliff, Sir H. Savage, and Sir William 
Stanley; James Keting, prior of Kilmainhaim ; Robert Radcliff and two 
other esquires ; William Daubeney and five other gentlemen ; and John 
Heyron and four other merchants. Among the persons who had sup- 
ported Richard in Ireland, we find the archbishop of Dublin, the earl 
of Desmond and Lord Barry, and John Water, a wealthy merchant ; 
and in the Scottish treasurer's accounts, the dean of York is often men- 
tioned as in attendance on Richard, and receiving a monthly pension 
from James IV. 
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by the people of Sandwich', and he then proceeds to 
Ireland. 

Ships fitted out, and men raised to guard against 
other attempts, July. 

Richard lays siege to Waterford, July, August. Fail- 
ing to take the city, he repairs, in November, to Scot- 
land, where James formally receives him as the " prince 
of England •.'' 

The parliament meets, Oct 14. 

No person going with the king for the time being to 
war, or otherwise serving him, to be liable to attainder or 
other "vexation, trouble, or loss," [11 Hen. VII. c. i]. 

Tynedale annexed to Northumberland, [c. 9,] the 
reason given being that the inhabitants abused their 
franchises, and, in company with the Scots, " the ancient 
enemy of the realm," daily and nightly committed great 
and heinous treasons, robberies and murders. 

Benevolences unpaid made recoverable by imprison- 
ment, [c. 10]. 

Suing in fortnd pauperis admitted*, [c 12]. 

Taking game, or eggs of hawks or swans, on the 
estate of another, (sciid to be much practised by " persons 
having little substance to ^ve upon,") made punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, [c. 17]. 

The wages oflabourers andartificers regulated ", [c. 22]. 

' They were treacherously invited to land, and then attacked. Many 
fell in the fight, and all the prisoners (169 in number) being brought 
to London, "railed in ropes like horses drawing in a cart," says Halle, 
were hanged by Henry's order. The mayor of Sandwich (William Salmon) 
was ^ thanked, and the sheriff of Kent (John Pechy) knighted, for their 
services in the matter. 

■ This, or "duke of York," is the title given to him in the Scottish Trea- 
surer's accounts preserved in the Register-house, Edinburgh ; but when he 
invaded England in the next year he issued a proclamation styling himself 
" King Richard the Fourth." ^ James afforded a strong proof of his belief 
in Richard's pretensions by giving him in marriage a kinswoman of his own, 
the Lady Katherine Gordon, a daughter of the earl of Huntley. 

* The statute directs that writs shall be granted by the chancellor, and 
counsel be assigned by the judges, without fee or reward, to persons not 
of ability to bear the expenses ofthe law, in order that all persons may have 
justice administered to them. 

■ This statute was soon rq>ealed, [xa Hen. VH. c 3]. 
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Jurors giving untrue verdicts to be fined at the dis- 
cretion of the judges, and rendered infamous, " so that 
they shall never after be of any credence, nor theu* oath 
accepted in any court," [c. 24]. 

Henry declared entitled to all the property of Rich- 
ard 111. [c. 28], and "improvident grants" of Edward III. 
and Richard II. to Edmund of Langley resumed, [c. 29]. 

Leases and grants of offices in Wales and the Welsh 
marches made void, as having been granted at too low 
rents, "to the great hurt and damage of the King and 
Prince [Arthur]," and offices therein, created since the 
1st Edward IV., abolished, [c. 33*]. 

Edmund de la Pole, on the payment of ;^5ooo, has 
a portion of the estates of his father, John, duke of Suf- 
folk, restored J", [c. 39]. 

The royal household regulated, [c. 62]. The annual 
expense was fixed at ;£ 12,059 9-^' '^^^' 

Lord Fitz waiter, Sir William Stanley, and many 
others attainted, [c. 64]. 

The heirs of several attainted persons restored in 
blood ; among them those of Catesby * and Ratcliff. 

A.D. 1496. Henry concludes a commercial treaty with 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, Feb. 24*, which provides that 
Richard shall not receive shelter in Flanders. 

Jesus College, Cambridge, founded by John Alcock, 
bishop of Ely**. 

James and Richard advance into England with a 
large army in October. Few join them, when the Scots 
ravage the country, and retire by the end of the year. 

« There arc several provisions saving the rights of particular persons, and 
the statute was evidently meant only to affect the adherents of the House 
of York. 

7 He had received the title of earl of Suffolk by agreement with the 
king, Feb. 26, i^gr 

* Catesby's heir nad some lands in Northamptonshire restored. 

• The duke's ambassadors received gifts (they would now be called bribes) 
of from ;^2o to £60 each, as appears by the Privy Purse Expenses. 

>> It had been formerly the nunnery of St. Radegund, louuded by Mal- 
colm IV. of Scotland. 
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A.D. 1497. The parliament meets at Westminster, Jan. 16, 
when a subsidy is granted for a war with Scotland. The 
people of Cornwall resist the collection of the tax, and 
march towards London ; they are defeated at Blackheath, 
June 22, and their leaders executed \ 

Henry negotiates with James for the surrender of 
Richard «*, which is refused. 

James fits out a small fleet for Richard, who, with 
his wife, quits his court, July 6, and repairs to Ireland, 
landing at Cork July 30. 

James again invades England, July. He besieges 
Norham, but retires on the approach of the earl of Surrey, 
August. 

A truce of seven years concluded with Scotland, 
Sept. 29. 

Richard is invited from Ireland by the people of 
Devon and Cornwall. He accordingly lands at Whitsand 
(near Penzance), Sept. 7 ; is joined by a large body of 
partisans, and seizes St. Michael's Mount, where he leaves 
his wife, and marches on Exeter. 

He besieges Exeter in vain for a few days, and then 
pushes forward into Somersetshire. 

Lord Daubeny marches against him with a large 
force. Learning that Henry is also approaching, he 
quits his partisans near Taunton, and takes sanctuary 
at Beaulieu, Sept. 21. 

The monastery being surrounded, Richard surrenders 
on a promise of life. He is brought to Henry at Taunton, 
Oct. 5, and then sent prisoner to London. 

« These were James, lord Audley, a man of broken fortune, Michael 
Joseph, a blacksmith, and Thomas Flammock, a lawyer, who had as- 
sured them that the barons of the north were bound by the tenure of 
their estates to defend the realm aeainst the Scots at their sole expense. 
Audley was beheaded on Tower-hiU in a coat of his own arms reversed 
and torn ; the others were hanged at Tyburn. 

«• Henry was very urgent on this point, and his instructions to his am- 
bassador (Fox, bishop of Durham) say, " Less we may not do with our 
honour than to have the deliverance of him, though the deliverance or 
having of him is of no price or value." 
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Richard does not seem to have been treated as an 
impostor; on the contrary, he was manifestly used as 
a prisoner of rank. Numerous entries regarding him 
appear in Henry's Privy Purse Accounts ; several sums 
of money are paid for him ; he was, for a time at least, 
allowed a horse, and a riding-gown was bought for him 
(May, 1498) ; and the bill of " Jasper, Perkin's tailor," 
was discharged from the same fund in February, 1499. 

Heavy fines are levied on persons supposed to have 
favoured Richard or the Cornish insurgents *. 

A.D.1498. Richard escapes from his keepers, June 9, 
and flees towards the sea-coast. He is traced, and takes 
sanctuary at Shene (now Richmond) ; but is induced to 
leave the monastery on a promise of life, and is then sent 
to the Tower, under the charge of Sir Simon Digby '. 

AJ). 1499. Richard and the earl of Warwick are tried 
and executed on a charge of high treason, Nov. 

A.D. 1600. Henry passes over with his queen to Calais, 
in May, and has an interview with the archduke Philip ; 
they return after a stay of nine weeks. He arranges for 
the marriage of his son Arthur with Katherine of Ara- 
gon», and of his daughter Margaret with James IV, of 
Scotland. 

A commission issued to discover, and compound 
with, persons suspected of having favoured the claims 
of Richard, Aug. 6 \ 

• Two lists of these fines remain, for the counties of Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts and Hants. In these counties alone, the number of names is about 
5000, and the sums amount to £13,430 ks. ^. These documents seem to 
nave been of great interest to Henry, as ne has endorsed them with his own 
hand, and made a careful note of the names of the receivers, who " must 
answer the money." 

f Halle and Grafton state that he was also placed in the stocks, and read 
a confession of his imposture, but the fact is doubtful. 

e The daughter of Ferdinand VI. and Isabella of Spain, bom 1485. The 
negotiation had been carried on for years, but Ferdinand would not consent 
to the match so long as "one doubtful drop of royal blood" remained; 
hence the execution of Warwick and Richard, as Katherine herself avowed, 
many years after. 

)* See A.D. 1497. The commissioners raised large surns^ from wealthy 
men, who, whetner innocent or guilty, believed that their only chance 
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A.D. 1501. Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk \ and his 
brother Richard quit England, August. 

Katherine of Aragon arrives at Plymouth, October 2, 
and is married to Prince Arthur, November 14. 

AD. 1602. A treaty of peace is concluded with Scot- 
land, Jan. 24, which provides that James shall marry 
the Princess Margaret K 

Several noblemen and others, accused of favouring 
De la Pole, are imprisoned, and some executed \ 

Henr/s eldest son, Arthur, dies, April 2. To avoid 
repaying the fortune she had brought, Henry contracts 
his widow to his surviving son Henry, a boy of eleven 
years of age ". 

A.D. 1603. The pope (Alexander VI.), at the request of 
the king, limits the right of sanctuary ". 

A.D. 1604. A parliament' meets at Westminster, Qan. 25,) 
of which Edmund Dudley, the great agent of Henry's ex- 
tortions, is chosen speaker. The earl of Suffolk and his 
adherents" are attainted, and their estates forfeited, [19 

of safety consisted in coming to a composition, and thus avoiding a trial, as 
they feared the false witnesses who might be brought against them. 

^ He was the brother of the earl of Lincoln, killed at Scoke, and on the 
death of the earl of Warwick was looked on as the head of the Yorkist par^. 
He had once before left England and returned, but now suspecting his lue 
to be in danger he went abroad, and sought the aid of the emperor Maxi- 
milian to obtain the crown. Maximilian professed to espouse his cause, but 
abandoned him for a sum of ;^io,ooo paid by Henry, July 28, 1502. He, 
however, declined to deliver him up, as Henry requested, and Suffolk wan- 
dered about for nearly four years longer, a source of much uneasiness to the 
king, as a plot to put him in possession of Calais was discovered in 1^04. 
At length he was surrendered by Maximilian's son, the archduke Philip, 
and was lodged in the Tower, March, 1506. 

^ Partly in consequence ot the youth of the bride, the marriage was not 
solemnized until August 8, 1503. 

' Among these last was Sir Jamps Tyrell, who was beheaded May 6, 1502. 
He had long been employed by Henry, as captain of Guisnes, an important 
post, and the charge of being the murderer of the young princes in the Tower 
was not brought against him until after his death. 

°* Katherine was six years older. The marriage did not take place 
till 1509. 

" Persons who had taken sanctuary and had left it, were not allowed 
to avail themselves of it a second time, as had till now been the practice. 

° His brother, William de la Pole, and William Courtenay, son of the earl 
of Devon and husband of the princess Katherine, were among the number ; 
the whole list contains 53 names. 
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Hen. VII. c. 34], a grant of ;^40,cxx) made', [c. 32], and 
further sums raised by a " benevolence." 

Corporations forbidden to make ordinances without 
the assent of the chancellor, [19 Hen. VII. c. 7]'». 

The severity of former statutes against beggars and 
vagabonds mitigated, [c. 12]. 

Persons giving or receiving liveries to be prosecuted 
either in the Starchamber, in the King's Bench, or before 
the Council, [c. 14]. 

The privileges of the merchants of the Hanse con- 
firmed by parliament, [c. 23]. 

The king empowered, on his own authority, to re- 
verse acts of attainder ', [c. 28]. 

Henry falls ill. Proclamation made allowing all 
persons who haVe received injury in the King's name 
to prefer their complaints to the chief justice and others •, 
Aug. 19. 

A.D. 1605. Christ's College, Cambridge, founded by Mar- 
garet, countess of Richmond. 

A.D.1506. The archduke Philip, being driven by bad 
weather into Weymouth, Jan. 26, is conducted to court, 
and obliged to agree to a new commercial treaty much 
less favourable than the existing one* for his subjects, 
and also to deliver up the earl of Suffolk ". 

A.D.1607. Henry again falls ill. He releases a number 

P This was instead of the feudal aids due on knighting his eldest son and 
marrying his eldest daughter. Henry refused to receive more than ;^3o,ooo, 
being, as the act says, "right well pleased with their loving offer," and 
remitting the rest, on account of " the poorail [povertyj of his commons." 

1 See A.D. 1437. 

» The reason given is, that certain petitioners for such reversal would 
otherwise have a long time to wait, the parliament drawing to its close, and 
the king, " for the ease of his subjects," not intending to call another. 

■ This apparently was meant to check the proceedings of Empson and 
Dudley, but did not do so, as they continued their exactions until the 
king's death. 

*■ See A.D. 1496. 

" The archduke stipulated that Suffolk's life should be spared, and he 
was therefore imprisoned in the Tower as long as Henry lived. His 
brother Richard, who was intended to be given up, made his escape 
to Hungary. He afterwards joined the French army, when Suffolk was 
immediately put to death. 
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of persons confined in the London prisons for small 
debts ; but at the same time continues to allow Empson 
and Dudley, with the assistance of false witnesses (called 
promoters) and corrupt jurors, to plunder the rich, who 
are either ruined by excessive fines for pretended offences, 
or driven to give large sums by way of composition \ 

A.D. 1608. The Scots carry on a naval war against the 
Portuguese, under the conduct of three brothers of the 
name of Barton '. 

A.D. 1509. Henry dies at Richmond, April 21. He is 
buried in the chapel he had built at Westminster, May 10. 



Events in General History. 



A.D. 



The Portuguese reach the Cape of Good Hope, opening 

a maritime route to India 14S6 

Columbus discovers America 1492 

Granada taken, and the Moorish kingdom subverted . 1492 

Expedition of Charles VIII. of France into Italy . . 1495 
The Portuguese reach India by sea . . . .1497 

Cabot, employed by Henry VII. , discovers Newfoundland 1497 

Naples conquered by the Spaniards .... 1503 

The League of Cambray formed against the Venetians . 1508 

* The magistrates of London suffered severely from these men. Sir 
William Capel (mayor in 1503) paid in 1495 a fine of ;^i,ooo ; he was 
now accused of negligence in the discharge of his office, and refusing 
to pay a composition of ;^2,ooo, was imprisoned in the Tower until Henry^ 
death; Sir Thomas Knesworth (mayor in 1505) paid ;^i,4oo; Sir Lawrence 
Aylmer (mayor in 1499) paid ;^i,ooo, and was likewise committed to prison ; 
sheriffs and aldermen also were heavily fined, and one of the latter (Chris- 
topher Hawes) Stow says "was so long vexed by the said promoters, that it 
shortened his life by thought-taking." 

y The Portuguese had, thirty years before, seized a ship belonging to the 
father of the Bartons, and refusing to restore it, his sons obtained letters of 
reprisal, but the contest soon degenerated into piracy. 
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HENRY VIII. 

Henry, the second son of Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
of York, was bom at Greenwich, June 28, 1491, In his 
fourth year he was created duke of York ; on the death 
of his elder brother he became prince of Wales, and he 
had important offices bestowed on him even in his child- 
hood'. ]n 1509, on the death of his father, he be- 
came king, 

The first act of the new king was the popular, but un- 
just one, of condemning Empson and Dudley, the agents 
of his father's extortions, while he retained much the 
greater part of the fruits of their iniquity ; his second, 
the marriage with Katherinc of Aragon, his brother's 
widow, from which such importajil consequences after- 
wards arose. He was soon engaged in war, was suc- 
cessful against both France and Scotland, and mainly 
from his vast, though ill-gotten treasure, aided by the 

.1, 1(94, Sir Edward 
Ke^sa received a 
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talents of Wolsey^, revived the influence of England on 
the continent which has never since been lost, though 
it has suffered occasional diminution from various tem- 
porary causes. He several times crossed the sea, some- 
times for pomp and negotiations only, but at others for 
actual warfare, and he retained until his death his con- 
quest of Boulogne. 

Henry's government at home does not present so fa- 
vourable a picture. His scruples, whether real or affected, 

^ lie was bom at Ipswich in 1471, his father (Robert) being perhaps, a& 
is commonly asserted, a butcher, but evidently wealthy. He was educated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and found patrons in Thomas, marquis of 
Dorset, and Dean, archbishop of Canterbury, whose chaplain he became. 
He also served fis chaplain to Sir John Nanfan, the treasurer of Calais, and 
shewed so much aptitude for secular business, that he was by him recom- 
mended to Henry VII. , who employed him in embassies to Germany and 
Scotland, and made him dean of Lincoln. 

On the accession of Henry VIII. Wolsey became a favourite with him. 
He accompanied the king to France, received high promotion in the Church, 
(he held at different times the sees of Bath and Wells, Durham, Lincoln, 
Winchester, and York, and the dignity of cardinal and papal legate, and he 
was the administrator of the see of Toumay for some years), and for several 
years appeared to dispose of the affairs of Europe almost at his pleasure* 
although he once fell into disgrace through the failure of an attempt to 
raise money independently of the parliament, and had to surrender hi& 
newly-built palace of Hampton Court to the king to make his peace. He 
induced the king alternately to league with and to make war on the emperor 
and the king of France. His schemes, however, were foiled, and his tem- 
porizing conduct with regard to the king's divorce (which he is accused of 
originally suggesting) at last produced his own ruin. 

Though he had received the royal permission to act as papal legate* 
Wolsey was, in 1539, accused of an offence ap^ainst the statutes of Prae- 
munire for so doing, was stripped of most of his vast possessions, and sent 
to reside on his 'diocese of York. He now began to devote himself to the 
duties of a Christian bishop, which he had before neglected, but he was 
soon apprehended on a charge oi treason, and died at Leicester on his way 
as a pnsoner to London, Nov. 29, 1530. Wolsey had always patronized 
learning, and had bestowed large estates, obtained by the suppression of 
small monasteries, on a college at Oxford, which he called Cardinal's 
College ; the estates, through the neglect of certain legal formalities, fell 
into the hands of the Crown, but they were re-granted a few years after, 
when the college of Christ Church, Oxford, was founded by Henry VIII. ; 
not, however, on the magnificat scale which the cardinal had intended, as 
his foundation was for a dean and a subdean, 100 canons, 13 chaplains, 
10 professors^ and tutors, beside singing men and choristers, and other 
officers, making in the whole 186 persons. "Cardinal Wolsey had been 
an honest man if he had had an honest master," was a part of the " treason- 
able discourses" for which Lord Montacute (the brother of Reginald Pole,) 
was convicted and executed ; it is, perhaps, a just estimate of Wolsey's cha- 
racter. His correspondence, which is preserved in the Public Record Office, 
shews that Henry only took the cardinal's advice when it pleased him ; he 
does not appear to have dianged any of his own purposes. 
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about his marriage, brought him into collision with the 
pope, and his imperious temper led him to endeavour 
to destroy the power which thwarted his views. Hence 
many of the violent and cruel measures which disgraced 
his reign. His quarrel really was, not with the doctrines, 
but with the supremacy of the pope ; and the riches, 
rather than the vices of the monastic orders, were the 
cause of their fall. Impartial in his tyranny, he burnt 
as heretics those who disbelieved transubstantiation, and 
he hanged as traitors those who refused to allow his 
chosen title of Head of the Church. Among these the 
monastics were conspicuous, and partly from anger, but 
probably much more from covetousness, he threw down 
the establishments which his predecessors from time im- 
memorial had endowed, and turned their inmates out on 
the world ^ A reform of the monasteries was doubtless 
necessary to the purification of the Church, and if such 
purification had been Henry's real object, his proceed- 
ings in the matter might be justified as a whole ; but 
no such defence can be offered for the jealous tyranny 
of which Buckingham, Fisher, More**, the kindred of 

* Pensions, it is true, were granted to some, but they seem to have been 
altogether inadequate, and thousands of monastics became beggars, against 
whom acts perhaps the most atrocious in any Statute-book were passed in 
the next reign, [i Edw. VI. c. 3]. See a.d. 1547. 

^ The cruel fate of these two eminent men affixes a blot on the personal 
character of Henry which no sophistical pleading can remove. He had 
acknowledged them as his intimate friends, but as m their consciences they 
could not approve of his proceedings in the matter of the divorce, he suffered 
them to be brought to the block by the inquisitorial diligence of Rich, the 
attorney-general. 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and a Roman cardinal, was bom in 
1459, at Beverley, and was educated at Michael-house, Cambridge. He 
became confessor to Margaret, countess of Richmond, and was greatly in- 
strumental in carrying out her pious intentions in the Universities. In 1504 
he became bishop of Rochester, but continued his care of the University of 
Cambridge, of wnich he was the first chancellor chosen for life. He greatly 
pleased Henry by taking up his pen against Luther, but entirely lost his 
favour by maintaining with firmness the cause of Katherine of Aragon. His 
affection for that unfortunate queen induced him to listen to the declarations 
of the Maid of Kent, and he was in consequence attainted, sentenced to 
be imprisoned for life in the Tower, and was treated with extreme hardship. 
After a time his death was determined on, and being entrapped into a de- 
claration that the king, as a layman, could not with a good conscience style 
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Cardinal Pole and so many others, were the victims. 
Even in matters which did not belong to the great po- 
litical or religious questions of his reign, his government 
was harsh, and numerous severe laws were enacted, and 
rigorously executed*. He ruled more absolutely than 
any English king had done before him ; and such was 
the servility of his parliaments that they allowed his 
proclamations in some cases to have the force of laws ; 
not only granted him, by the plunder of the Church, an 
amount of wealth which no former king had possessed, 
but twice cancelled his debts ; enforced all his changing 
opinions by the penalties of treason ; and lastly, after 
three times settling the succession as he was pleased to 
require, they enabled him to dispose of it by will, as if 
the monarchy had been his private estate. 

The last year of Henry's life was marked by the fall 
of the duke of Norfolk', who had long been a main sup- 

himself Head of the Church, he was tried, condemned, and beheaded, at the 
age of 76, June 22, 153s. 

Thomas More was the son of Sir John More, a judge, and was bom in 
London, probably about 1476. He was brought up in the household oi 
Cardinal Morton, studied at Oxford, and obtained an important legal post 
in the city of London. He cultivated literature, and being introduced at 
court about 1521, he soon became a favourite with the king, and, as is 
usually said, assisted him in the composition of his work against Luther. 
More was made speaker of the House of Commons, and chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, sent on an embassy to France, and at length succeeded 
Wolsey as chancellor. This last high office he resigned in 1532, as he dis- 
a{>proved of the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn. More was looked on 
with suspicion by Wriothesley and others, and harassed with false charges 
of ti-easonable correspondence ; these were abandoned, but the oath of su- 
premacy being offered to him, he declined to take it, and for this he was 
condemned and executed July 6, 1535, preserving in his last moments the 
serenity and cheerfulness which had ever distinguished him. More was 
a most amiable character in every domestic relation ; he conscientiously op- 
posed the opinions of the Reformers, and laboured to suppress their trans- 
lation of the Bible, but he solemnly denied a charge ojf cruel persecution 
which they urged against him, and the whole tenor of his life leads us to 
hope that it is greatly exaggerated, if not wholly untrue. 

« The chronicler Holinshed says that 72,000 persons were executed in the 
course of his reign ; a number not incredible, when it is considered that new 
treasons and felonies were created by almost every parliament, and that 
sparing life when convicted was seldom thought of, in the Tudor times. 

f Thomas Howard, born in 1473, was the son of the earl of Surrey who 
gained the factory of Flodden ; he was present there, and distinguished him- 
self on many other occasions in Scotland, France, and Ireland. He became 
duke of Norfolk in 1524, took a prominent part in public business, and was 
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porter of the Romish doctrines ; Seymour, Cramnery and 
others of the reformers, were appointed by his will the 
guardians of his son, and the king died shortly after, 
Jan. 28, 1547. He was buried at Windsor, Feb. 16^ ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual, and a very gorgeous tomb 
was commenced to his memory; but at was never com- 
pleted, and was at length plundered, and afterwards de- 
stroyed during the civil war in the time of Charles I. 

Henry contracted the unusual number of six marriages, 
all except the last fatal to his partners. His first union, 
with his sister-in-law, Katherine of Aragon, though clearly 
unlawful in its nature, was sanctioned by the authority 
of the pope, and afforded him, from the virtues of the 
unhappy lady, the only calm and peaceful years that he 
enjoyed in the married state. Scruples as to its legality 
were suggested, which were converted into certainty by 
the attractions of Anne Boleyn, an attendant of Ka- 
therine, who became queen only to find a dishonoured 
grave a few months after the death of her injured mis- 
tress. Henry next married Jane Seymour, who shortly 
died in child-bed ; a political union was then entered 
into with Anne of Cleves, and shortly after unceremo- 
niously dissolved, its chief result being the ruin of its 

considered the head of the Romish party in England ; he procured the pass- 
ing of the Act of the Six Articles, and otherwise gjreatly hindered the Re- 
formation. At last, after many years of high favour, he fell into dis^pace 
with Henry VIII., who seems to have suspected him and his son of aspiring 
to the crown, was attainted, and ordered for execution, but the lui^ dying 
at that very period, the new government contented themselves with keep- 
ing him a prisoner during the whole of the reign of Edward VI. He was 
released by Mary, and his attainder reversed, but he took little further nart 
in public affairs beyond presiding at the trial of the duke of Northumber- 
land ; he died July z8, i554>. He married, first, the princess Anne, daughto: 
of Edward IV., who died in 1512, and, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward, duke of Buckingham. 

Henry, earl of Surrey, one of our early poets, was the son of the duke, 
and was bom in 1516 ; he was the companion and brother-in-law of the duke 
of Richmond, the king's natural son ; travelled abroad, and distinguished 
himself in arms, in Scotland and France. He was for awhile governor of 
Boulogne, but being ignominiously removed, he gave vent to his displeasure 
in words which were carried to the king ; he was accused, like his father, 
of treason, condemned, and executed, Jan. 21, 1547. One of his sons was 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk, beheaded in 1572. 
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contriver, Thomas Cromwell. His fifth marriage was 
with Katherine Howard, who in less than two years 
was brought to the block ; and in eighteen months 
more Henry espoused a widow lady, Katherine Parr, 
who, though endangered by her favour for the doctrines 
of the Reformation, had the fortune to survive him. 

Beside children who died young ^, Henry had by Ka- 
therine of Aragon, Mary; by Anne Boleyn, Eliza- 
beth ; and by Jane Seymour, Edward, who all became 
sovereigns. 

Henry had also a natural son, who was born about 
1 5 17, and was named Henry; was created earl of Not- 
tingham, duke of Richmond and Somerset, and ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Sir William Skef- 
fington being his deputy. He married Mary, a daughter 
of the duke of Norfolk, but died without issue in his 
20th year, July 22, 1536, and was buried at Thetford. 
He is spoken of as graceful and accomplished. 

The royal arms continued the same as in the preceding 
reigns, but are generally within the garter and crowned. 
The supporters, however, vary; the more ordinary are 
the golden lion and red dragon ; but the red dragon 
also occurs as the dexter supporter, while for the sinister 
ones, a white bull, a white greyhound, and a white cock 
are mentioned. 

The only known badge of Henry is the white grey^ 
hound, courant ; but those of his wives are the pome- 
granate, the pomegranate and rose, and the sheaf of 
arrows of Katherine of Aragon ; the crowned falcon 
and sceptre of Anne Boleyn ; the castle and phoenix 
of Jane Seymour ; and the maiden's head and rose of 
Katherine Parr. 

As the prominent actor in the breach between England 
and the Church of Rome, the character of Henry has 
ordinarily been estimated rather according to the feel- 

ff The number is disputed ; some writers raentioB two, others four. 
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ing of writers concerning that great change, than by 
any other standard. His actions, however, shew that 
his temper was most impetuous, that he was vain of 
his learning, jealous of his power, and alternately avari- 
cious and prodigal ; it is also evident that these defects 
were fostered by interested advisers, who thus served 
their own ends, but exhibited their king as a capricious 
tyrant, who threw off the yoke of Rome only to be as 
absolute himself. His wealth caused his alliance to be 
so sedulously courted by foreign princes that he was 
led to believe himself the arbiter of Europe, yet he 
ought to have learnt his mistake, on seeing his various 
allies repeatedly desert him without ceremony whenever 
they had an opportunity of making peace without him ; 
and while they did adhere to him, they usually man- 
aged to make him pay far more than his due proportion 
of the costs of their joint enterprises. -* 

In his private character, Henry must be regarded with 
abhorrence. A hideous boast is attributed to him that 
" he never spared a woman in his lust, or a man in his 
anger," and his conduct justifies the remark. Those who 
had served him but "too well" (as Wolsey and Crom- 
well**) were abandoned to destruction when no longer 

i> Thomas Cromwell, the son of a blacksmith at Putney, was bom about 
1490. He was employed in the English factory at Antwerp, was after- 
wards engaged in the service of Henry VIII,, but at lene^th became a 
soldier, and was present at the sack of Rome in 1527. fie soon after 
returned to England, entered the family of Cardinal' Wolsev, was much 
esteemed by him, and, as the redeeming feature in a bad character, had 
the honesty and courage to adhere to him when fallen. He is said to 
have thus recommended himself to the favour of the king, who bestowed 
many lucrative offices on him, and received in return all the services 
that ^ a bold, artful, and utterly unscrupulous a^ent could render, whether 
iti divorcing or murdering his queens, plundering the Church, or erecting 
his own varying opinions as standards of doctrine. In 1536 he was created 
Lord Cromwell, and in 1539 ^^^^ ^^ Essex, but he soon after lost the royal 
favour, was committed to prison, attainted without a hearing, after a 
fashion which he had often employed against his opponents, and be- 
headed July 28, 1540, in spite of supplications of the most pitiable nature. 
He concludes one letter thus : — 

** Written at the Tower this Wednesday, the last of June, with the heavy 
heart and trembling hand of your Highness' most heavy and most miserable 
prisoner, and poor slave, Thomas Cromwell. 

" Most graaotis prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy." 
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useful ; the pious and faithful Katherine suffered a living 
martyrdom ; his five other wives fared little better ; and 
his daughters were made to feel that their lives and 
fortunes depended on his absolute will. Thus destitute 
alike of gratitude and natural feeling, it is not wonder- 
ful to find him also without the honesty to pay his debts, 
or the honour to adhere to his public engagements*. 
Yet, with all his vices and crimes, he wAs the instru- 
ment of good to posterity which is not always appre- 
ciated as it ought to be ; for his hand overthrew the 
power which had long denied to England a Bible and 
Service-book in the common tongue, and had endea- 
voured to render the word of God of none effect by 
its traditions. He was too, at least in the earlier part 
of his reign, a popular favourite ; he occasionally mixed 
with the humble classes, and admitted them to a rude 
kind of familiarity ; they admhred his handsome person, 
and his skill in athletic and martial sports ; and, unlike 
those above them, they had little to apprehend from his 
avarice or his cruelty. 



A.D. 1509. Henry succeeds to the throne, April 22 \ 
A proclamation issued promising redress to persons 
who had been injured in the former reign by the rigor- 
ous execution of obsolete statutes^, under the manage- 
ment of Empson and Dudley, who, with many of their 
subordinates, are committed to prison ". 

* His parliaments relieved him from the first in 1529 and i|44, and he 
was altematelv the ally and the enemy of both Charles V. and Francis I. 

* His regnal years are dated from this day. 

' The king declares that this had been done "without any cause rea- 
sonable or lawful, by the undue means of certain of the learned Council 
of our late father, contrary to the law, reason and good conscience, to 
the manifest charee and peril of the soul of our late father;" and the 
young king adds that he is informed "that the sums contained in those 
recognizances cannot be levied without the evident peril of our late father's 
soul, which we would for no earthly riches see nor suffer." 

«n It was found upon enquiry that a much larger sum than the young 
king was inclined to part with would be necessary to afford compensation. 
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Henry, by advice of his council °, marries Katherine 
of Aragon, June 11. They are crowned at Westmin- 
ster, June 24. 

Empson and Dudley are brought to trial, and pro- 
nounced guilty of high treason °. 

A.D. 1610. Thomas Wolsey is introduced to the pai^ 
ticular notice of the king by Richard Fox^, bishop of 
Winchester, and soon becomes a favourite with him. 

The statutes against costly apparel modified, [i Hjn. 
VIII. c. 14]. 

Andrew Barton, the Scottish privateer', is killed, 
and his ships (the Lion and Jenny Perwin) captured 
by Sir Edward Howard, the admiral, and his Iwother, 
Sir Thomas '. 

He contented himself therefore with remitting any instalments that re- 
mained unpaid of lines imposed (many of them were in the form of yeaziy 
payments), and ]>unishin^ the chief delinquents as traitors ; their subor- 
dinates escaped with imprisonment and the pillory. 

■ Warham, archhishop of Canterhury, and lord chancellor, strenuously 
opposed the marriage, but without effect. 

" They were charged with a design to **hold, guide and govern the 
king and his council," to subjugate the nobility, and to destroy all who 
resisted. The indictments state that, when the late king lay on his 
death-bed, Empson retained in Northamptonshire John Stalworth, Robert 
Warwick and others, by a fee of one penny each, and they came to 
London, where Dudley by letters to Sir Edward Sutton and others, on 
the 22nd of April assembled *' a great force of men and armed power/' 
to carry their purposes into effect. Dudley was tried at London, July 18, 
and Empson at Northampton, Oct. z. It seems to have been intended 
to spare their lives, but such vehement complaints were made against 
them during the royal progress next year, that they^ were abandoned 
to their fate, and were executed together on Tower-hill, Aug. i8, 1510. 
An act was passed to prevent such vexatious suits as they had prosecuted ; 
it provided that all suits on penal statutes should be commenoed within 
three years after the time of the alleged offence, [i Hen. VIII. c. 4]. 

P Richard Fox was bom at Grantham, and was educated at both Uni- 
versities. He was early attached to the court, and was employed by 
Henry VII. on several important embassies, and particularly in the nego- 
tiations for the marriage of the princess Margaret with James IV. of 
Scotland. In 1487, being then the king's secretary, he was made bishop 
of Exeter, and afterwards held the sees of Bath and Wells, Durham and 
Winchester. Beside founding Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Bishop 
Fox endowed several grammar schools, (particularly one in his native 
town,) and exhibited great liberality in adorning his cathedral of Win- 
chester, which see he held for twenty-seven years. He died Sept. 14, 
Z528, and was buried in his church, where his elegant chantry still attracts 
attention equally with those of Wykeham, Beaufort, and Wayneflete. 

1 See A.D. Z508. 

' The sons of the earl of Surreyt and grandscms of the duke of Norfolk, 
who was killed at Bosworth. 
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A.D. 1611. Henry forms a league with Ferdinand of 
Spain, for the purpose of attacking France, Nov. 10. 

St. John's College, Cambridge, founded in pursuance 
of the will of Margaret, countess of Richmond •. 
A.D. 1612. The parliament meets, Feb. 4. 

Physicians and surgeons forbidden to practise unless 
licensed by the bishop of the diocese, [3 Hen. VIII. 
c. 11]. 

Dudley's attainder reversed *, [c. 19]. 

Fortifications ordered to be erected on the coast 
between Plymouth and the Land's End, [4 Hen. VIII. 
c. 2 "]. 

Benefit of clergy taken from murderers and felons, 

[4 Hen. VIII. sess. 2, c. 2]. 

James of Scotland forms a league with France, 
May 22. 

An English force sent under the marquis of Dorset 
to Spain. It remains inactive on the borders of France 
from June to December, waiting for the Spaniards, and 
then returns home greatly weakened by sickness. 

Sir Edward Howard ravages the French coast, and 
defeats the French fleet near Brest*, Aug. 10. 

The Trinity House established for the encourage- 
ment of navigation. 

A.D. 1513. A fresh league is formed against France be- 
tween the emperor (Maximilian y), the pope (Leo X.) and 
the kings of England and Spain, April 5. 

• This, like Jesus College, was the conversion of an existing establish- 
ment to collegiate purposes. 

* His son John became duke of Northumberland in the next reign. 

" This statute directs the justices of peace to survey Cornwall, and 
compel the inhabitants to labour in the erection of "bulwarks" without 
pay, the land and materials being provided in like manner without re- 
muneration. 

« The largest ship of each fleet (the Cordelier and the Regent) being 
grappled together, were blown up by a French gunner, and almost au 
on board (1600 men) perished. 

y Maximilian served for a daily pay of 100 golden crowns with the 
English army before Terouenne, wearing the green and white livery of 
the Tudors. 
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Sir Edward Howard is killed in an attempt to de- 
stroy the French fleet ". near Brest, April 25. 

The earl of Suffolk is beheaded, after seven years* 
imprisonment ', April 3a 

The French and the English coasts are ra\'aged 
by the rival fleets. 

Henr>' passes over to France, June 30 ; he besides 
and captures Terouenne, Aug. 22 \ 

The Scots invade England, but are defeated with 
g^eal slaughter at Flodden, (near Wooler,) in Northum- 
berland, Sept. 9, by the earl of Surrey •. 

Tournay is invested and speedily captured (Sept. 24), 
when Henr>' holds his court there**. 

Henr)' returns to England, Nov. 24. 
A.D. 1514. The French burn Brighton, and ravage the 
Sussex coast. 

An act passed for the due administration of justice 
in the conquered towns of Terouenne and Tournay, 
[5 Hen. VIII. c. i]. 

Peace is concluded with France and Scotland, Aug. 7 ; 
Louis XII. agreeing to pay a large sum of money, and 
also to marry Mary, the king's youngest sister •. 

■ He was succeeded in his office of admiral by his brother. Sir Thomas, 
afterwards duke of Norfolk. 

* This execution after so long a delay is usually regarded as in revenge 
for his brother Richard serving in the French army. 

•" A few days before, (Aug. 16,) a French army attempting to relieve 
the town was put to flight so precipitately, that the affau- is commonly 
known as the Battle of the Spurs. 

*> The king was killed, as was his natural son, Alexander, archbishop 
of St. Andrew's, three other prelates, twenty-five nobles, and four hundred 
knights and gentlemen. James' body was embalmed at Berwick, and 
after a considerable time was wrapped in lead and deposited in the monas- 
tery at Richmond. It was apparently disinterred at the dissolution of the 
house, and was lying in a lumber-room in the time of the antiquary Stow. 

** The see was at that time vacant, and as the bishop-elect refused to 
swear fealty to the conciueror, it was eiven to the king's almoner, Wolsey. 
who shortly after received also the bishopric of Lincoln, (Feb. 6, 1514,) 
and before the end of the year was translated to York. 

• They were married at Abbeville, Oct. 9. The king died three months 
after, and his widow soon married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. He 
was the nephew of Richmond's sundard-bearer at Bosworth, and had been 
brought up in the court as the companion of Prince Henry, where he 
became a great favourite, from his handsome person and his skill in 
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The queen-mother of Scotland marries the earl of 
Angus (Archibald Douglas), and endeavours to procure 
the regency for him. John, duke of Albany ', is invited 
from France by the parliament, and received as governor. 
A.D. 1515. Louis XI I. of France dies, Jan. i. He is 
succeeded by his son-in-law, the duke of Angouleme, 
as Francis I. 

A dispute arises between the parliament and the 
convocation respecting the claim of the clergy to be 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the king's courts. 

The queen-mother and her husband plot against 
the duke of Albany, but are obliged to flee to England. 

Wolsey is, through the king's influence, declared 
a cardinal, Sept. 11. He is made chancellor, Dec. 22, 
and appears to govern the kingdom at his pleasure. 

IRELAND. 

The miserable condition of Ireland, and the merely 
nominal nature of the English rule there in the time of 
Henry VIII., are well shewn in a document preserved 
in the Public Record Office, and ascribed to the year 
1 51 5'. The writer enumerates more than sixty "chief 

martial exercises. He was created Lord Lisle by Henry VIII., went 
with him on his expedition to France, and was soon after raised to a 
dukedom. He aspired in vain to the hand of Margaret of Savoy, and 
his marriage with the French queen was readily forgiven ; he had great 
grants of abbey lands, and he continued in favour with the king his 
whole life. He made several incursions in France, from Calais, on one 
occasion nearly reaching Paris ; greatly exerted himself in putting down 
the insurrections in England, and was the first to enter Boulogne when 
captured by the king. Suffolk died shortly after, Aug. 24, 1545, and 
was buried at Henry^ charee at Windsor. He was four times married, 
his royal bride being his third partner ; by her he left two sons, who 
both died in youth, and two daughters. By one of them, Lady Jane 
Grey was his granddaughter. 

f The son of Alexander, duke of Albany, brother of James III. ; he had 
great estates in France, and had gained much reputation as a military com- 
mander in the French wars in Italy. He arrived in Scotland May i8, 1515, 
but many conspiracies and rebellions were formed against him, and after 
several visits to France, he finally withdrew in 1524. 

8 It is printed in the State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. ^ Part III. 
p. I. Many of its statements are borne out by acts of the English Parlia- 
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captains " of the king's " Irish enemies," and more than 
half as many " great captains of the English noble folk," 
some being distinguished as the " English great rebels," 
and others as "captains that obey not the king's law." 
He names the districts that have neither justice nor 
sheriff, " wherein all the English folk are of Irish habit, 
of Irish language, and of Irish condition, except in the 
cities and the walled towns ;" and states that, even in the 
English pale, (the eastern half of the counties of Louth, 
Meath, Dublin, Kildare, and Wexford **, the western half 
of each being a march land, more disorderly, if possible, 
than the more distant districts,) "the common people, 
for the more part, be of Irish birth, of Irish habit, and 
of Irish language." 

The Irish chief captains, the writer states, called them- 
selves, "some kings, some king's peers, some princes, 
some dukes, some archdukes." Each made peace and 
war for himself, and held his place by the sword, hav- 
ing imperial jurisdiction within his country, and obeyed 
no person, English or Irish ; their districts were some as 
large as a shire, some less, but the same state of things 
prevailed in them all, a multitude of minor chiefs ("ty- 
sh.agh," or duke, in its original sense of a military 
leader,) existing in each, who gave no more obedience 
to the nominal head than he was able to enforce by 
the sword. On the death of each chief his successor 
was appointed, not by any law, "but he that hath the 

ment, particularly 13 Hen. VIII. c. 3, and 25 Hen. VIII. c. 15 ; and others 
are authenticated by the Ordinances for the Government of Ireland, issued 
in 1534, to be found in the same work, p. 207. Another document of some- 
what later date (between 1517 and 1530) exists in the Public Record Office, 
entitled " Remembrances for Ireland," which among other things fore- 
shadows a change that has only of late been effected, namely, the reducing 
the number of the prelates to two archbishops and nine or ten bishops. It 
also recommends that no absenteeism should be allowed, and that war cm 
the natives unless with the licence of the king's deputy should be punished 
as treason. 

*» The sea-coast of Wexford had been reconquered by Mac Morough, 
an Irish chief, who received "tribute" from the royal exchequer at least 
as late as 1537. 
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Strongest arm and the hardyest sword among them, 
hath best right and title ;" so that few of the regions 
were ever at peace within themselves. The most potent 
chiefs maintained a force of from 200 to 500 mounted 
spearmen, as many galloglasses (heavy -armed men), 
and 1000 or more kernes (light-armed troops *) ; these 
lived, the whole year round at free quarter on the hus- 
bandmen either of their own or the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, having their portion of plunder for their only 
wages. 

The English great captains lived in much the same 
way. In spite of the Statutes of Kilkenny^, — passed 
for the very purpose of keeping the races distinct, — they 
had universally adopted the Irish manners and language, 
many had taken Irish names \ and all had, by intermar- 
riages and fostering, so linked themselves with the native 
chiefs, that the king's officers"* could never depend on 

> The kernes were the common people, the horsemen and galloglasses 
the gentry. Neither kerne nor horseman had any defensive armour, but 
the galloglasses were clad in mail, and carried a "spar," or long-handled 
axe ; they usually decided the fate of any pitched battle. " These sort 
of men," says the deputy St. Leger, " be those that do not lightly abandon 
the field, but bide ttie brunt to the death." Sometimes they appear to 
have been Scottish mercenaries, ever ready to transfer their services to the 
best paymaster. Each horseman had at least three horses, and as maiiy 
attendants ; the galloglasses also had boys with them, bearing darts, which 
they cast at the enemy before their masters came to the hand-stroke. The 
horsemen were divided into " banners," varying from twenty to eighty men ; 
and the galloglasses into "battles," of sixty or eighty. 

'' See Part II., a.d. 1366. 

^ For example, the lords Barry and De Courcy bore the names of Mac 
Adam and Mac Patrick ; the Berminghams and De Burghs styled them- 
selves Mac Fioris and Mac William ; the Dexters ^de Exonia) and Fitz- 
Stephens, Mac Jordan and Mac Slany. These and 30 more Anglo-Irish 
chiefs " follow the same Irish order and keep the same rule, and every one 
of them maketh war and peace for himself without any licence of the 
king, or any other temporal person, save him that may subdue them 
by the sword." 

•" These officers themselves had adopted an Irish custom most oppressive 
to the people. The writer, alluding doubtless to the earl of Kildare, who so 
long held the post of deputy, says, " Some time, in our days, the king's de- 
puty used always to have about him, whenever that he did ride, a strong 
guard on horseback of spears and bows, well garnished, after the English 
manner, that paid truly for their meat and drink, wherever they did nde ; 
now, guard of the king's deputy is none other than a multitude of Irish gal- 
loglasses, and a multitude of Irish kernes and spears, with infinite number of 
horselads ; and with the said guard the king's deputy is ever moving and 
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any service from them against the great O'Neal, or O'Con- 
nor, or MacMorough, who perpetually harassed the pal^ 
and received payments of " tribute ** from each county, 
and even from the king's exchequer ' ; whilst any at- 
tempt to extend the king's authority over either English 
or Irish dwelling beyond the pale, was commonly met, 
and defeated, by the confederacy of both. Indeed, from 
the manner in which the royal officers generally behaved 
in the district under their power, there was little to induce 
any one to submit to their rule. The same number of 
judges and officers was kept up as when the greater part 
of the island acknowledged the royal authority ; and the 
expense of their maintenance was so great that the free- 
holders of the pale daily deserted their holdings to escape 
the intolerable imposition : for, " what with the extortion 
of coin and livery daily, and with the wrongful exaction 
of hosting money, and of carriage and cartage daily, and 
what with the king's great subsidy yearly, and with the 
said tribute and black rent to the king's Irish enemies, 
and other infinite extortions and daily exactions **, all the 
English folk of the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, 
and Uriel (Louth), be more oppressed than any other 
folk of this land, English or Irish, and of worse con- 
dition be they on this side than in the marches." 

As might be expected, the Church was in a deplorable 
condition. " The noble folk of Ireland oppress and spoil 
the prelates of the Church of Christ of their possessions 
and liberties ; and therefore they have no fortune, no 
grace, no prosperity of body or soul." The prelates and 

stirring from one place to another ; and, with extortion of coin and livery, 
consumeth and devoureth all the substance of the poor folk, and of the 
common people of all the king's subjects." He, however, did not venture to 
practise these extortions on the port towns, or on the nobles of the pale. 

• **The English counties that bear tribute to the wild Irish" are enume- 
rated ; the whole sum is £tT\o English money, of which eighty marks were 
paid from the exchequer to Mac Morough (or Kavanagh), of Idrone, 
county Carlow. 

o Some particulars of these exactions will be found under a.d. 1537, fiom 
the inquests taken by St. Leger and other commissioners on tibie subject. 
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clergy, however, were themselves greatly to blame, " for 
there is no archbishop, no bishop, abbot, no prior, parson, 
no vicar, nor any other person of the Church, high or low, 
great or small, English or Irish, that useth to preach the 
word of God, saving the poor friars beggars ; if their word 
of God do cease, there can be no grace, and without the 
special grace of God, this land may never be reformed." 

The writer then notices the various causes assigned for 
the decay of the land, and having shewn that it is mainly 
to be attributed to the evil conduct of the " English noble 
folk," advises " the sword of the common folk" to be em- 
ployed against them ; in other words, that the tenants of 
Meath shall, first be armed and trained in the English 
manner, being supported by 500 English horsemen ; 
then the same course to be taken in each county of the 
pale ; and when the whole (estimated at 100,000 men) 
are ready, the king to come over with a body of 2,000 
men, and force the "great English rebels" to submit 
to his laws. Then to introduce at least one man from 
each parish in England ; to compel the English to in- 
close their fields and gardens, and plant trees ; and to 
conciliate the Irish (who are represented as well-inclined 
to submit to the king's laws, if they could be sure of pro- 
tection from the lawless English p), by offering a peerage 
to each great captain, and knighthood to each petty cap- 
tain ; to appoint the bishops and great land-holders jus- 
tices of the peace, and oblige all to adopt the English 
habit, and to bring up their children to the English 
language, and in habits of industry, suffering no idle 
men or vagabonds, " upon pain of their lives." 

These sensible suggestions are said to be taken from 
a work by the Pandar % who, however, ventures also on 

p This was probably true ; they had applied for the king's protection 200 
years before. See Part II., a.d. 1317. 

4 A manuscript exists in the British Museum, entitled "Pandari Salus 
Populi, de rebus Uibemicis, temp. Hen. VI. ," which is probably the 
book referred to. 
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prophecy, and fixes the happy change he anticipates from 
them for the year 1517; he says, " The prophecy is, that 
the king of England shall put this land in such order, that 
all the wars of the land, whereof groweth all the vices of 
the same, shall cease for ever ; and after that, God shall 
give such grace and fortune to the said king, that he shall, 
with the army of England and of Ireland, subdue the 
realm of France to his obedience for ever, and shall 
rescue the Greeks, and recover the great city of Constan- 
tinopTe, and shall vanquish the Turks, and win the Holy 
Cross and the Holy Land, and shall die emperor of Rome, 
and eternal bliss shall be his end." 



A.D. 1616. A league is formed by the Emperor, the Pope, 
and several Italian states, against the king of France, 
Oct. 29. 

A.D. 1617. A riot against the foreign merchants and ar- 
tisans settled in London occurs May i, which is after- 
wards known as " evil May-day '." 

Wolsey receives the office of papal legate ; his coad- 
jutor is Laurence Campegius, a Roman cardinal. 

A.D.1618. Wolsey promotes a treaty between Henry 
and the king of France, in opposition to the existing 
league. 

A.D. 1619. The emperor Maximilian dies, Jan. 12. After 
some time, his grandson, Charles of Spain (Charles V.) 
is elected *. 

' One John Lincoln, a broker, induced Dr. Bell, a canon of the Spital, to 
preach against the foreigners, at the customary Easter Sermon, (Tuesday, 
April 14); in consequence, the houses of many foreigners were sacked. 
Near 300 of the rioters were made prisoners, and the city was occupied 
for some days by the duke of Norfolk with a large force. Lincoln and 
about a dozen others were executed, but the rest were pardoned after 
a short delay, at the intercession of Queen Katherine, and her sister 
queens of France and Scotland. 

• Henry proposed himself as a candidate for the empire, but soon aban- 
doned the idea ; Francis I. strove eagerly to obtain it, and his disappoint- 
ment vented itself in wars against his successful rival, which lasted (with 
some slight intermissions) for the remainder of his life. 
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*Tournay surrendered to the French on the promise 
of payment of a large sum ', Feb. 10. 

St. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge, founded by 
Edward, duke of Buckingham \ 

IRELAND. 

A.D. 1520. Thomas, earl of Surrey, is appointed lord- 
lieutenant, April. 

Gerald, earl of Kildare, died in 15 12, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, also named Gerald, who, with all the 
ambition of his father, was less successful in contending 
with the hereditary rivals of his house, the Butlers. Sir 
Pierce Butler, afterwards earl of Ormond and Ossory, was 
a resident in England ; and his representations to Cardinal 
Wolsey of the state of Ireland had such effect, that Kildare 
was deprived of his government, and the earl of Surrey 
substituted, with full powers, on paper, to redress the 
disorders of the land ; but being ill-supplied with money 
and military force *, he solicited and obtained his recall 
in less than two years after, and Butler was appointed 
deputy (March 6, 1522). Kildare was re-appointed in 
1 524, after signing (Aug. 4) a formal indenture, in which 
he bound himself in a penalty of ;£ 1,000 to pursue a legal 
course of government. This, however, made no differ- 
ence in his conduct, or in that of Butler ; and at last, 
in 1527, both were summoned to England to give ac- 

* Wolsey received a pension of 1000 marks a-year, for resigning the admi- 
nistration of the bishopric. 

« He called it after his own name, Buckingham College ; but being soon 
after attainted, he left it poorly endowed. Lord Audley, of Walden, about 
twenty years after, became a considerable benefactor, and gave the college 
its present appellation. 

« He took with him, beside other forces, loo of the royal guard, but these 
beine mostly "men of some substance in England," soon grew tired of the 
rougn service. A few received small appointments, as customs' searchers, 
&c., and Surrey obtained permission to pension the rest off at i<^. a-day, 
(their ordinary pay at home was 4^. and in Ireland 6d.), hiring instead 
spearmen from the Welsh and Northern borders. These, however, fre- 
quently mutinied for want of their pay. 
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count of their proceedings, Richard Nugent, Lord Del- 
vin, being appointed vice-deputy. The Irish council 
complained of his inefficiency, and petitioned for the 
return of both the earls, as the only defence of the land 
against the natives; and when, shortly after, (May 12, 
1528,) Delvin was made prisoner by O'Connor, (a native 
chief and son-in-law of Kildare,) they at once elected 
a brother of the earl. Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, in his 
place. He was allowed to hold the post for a while ; 
and though, in August, 1529, Sir William Skeffington 
was sent as deputy, his instructions rendered him, in 
reality, subordinate to Kildare, who in 1530 was again 
installed in his ancient post 



A.D. 1520. The emperor (Charles V.) seeks the favour of 
Wolsey by grants of pensions, and also visits Henry in 
his journey from Spain to Germany. 

Henry proceeds to France, and holds a series of 
formal interviews with Francis, between Guisnes and 
Ardres, June 4 — 25. He also visits the emperor at 
Gravelines, and returns to England in July. 

A.D.1521. Edward, duke of Buckingham, is charged 
with treason y, convicted by his peers, May 13, and 
executed, May 17. 

1 He was the son of Henry duke of Buckingham, executed in 1483, by 
Katherine Woodville, sister to the queen of Edward IV.; was on his father's 
side descended from Thomas of Woodstock, son of Edward III., (see 
A.D. 1450), and quartered the royal arms. He built a stately mansion 
at Thombury, in Gloucestershire, and enclosed a vast park there, to the 
extreme discontent of the people around ; this was taken as evidence 
of disloyal views, and contributed to his downfall. On his trial he was 
charged with aspiring to the crown as long back as 1511, and with con- 
sulting with Nicholas Hopkins, a Carthusian, who pretended to divine 
revelations, and assured him that he should become king. He was further 
charged with intending to kill the king, and to behead Cardinal Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas Lovel, and others. In 1523 Tie was attainted by act of parliament 
[14 & 15 Hen. VIII. c. 20], but this act was in reality one of grace to pro- 
tect the interests of numerous persons who had held property or office under 
him ; and by subsequent statutes of the same parliament some provision was 
made for his wife (Eleanor Percy, daughter of Henry, fourth earl of North- 
umberland) and his son Henry. The latter was restored in blood, under the 
title of Lord Stafiford, by Edward VI., and married Ursula, the sister of 
^ ■ " Pole.. 
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The king writes a book on the Seven Sacraments, in 
opposition to the views of Luther", and receives in return 
from the pope (Leo X.) the title of Defender of the Faith, 
by bull dated Oct. ii, 1521. 

War breaks out between Charles V. and Francis L ; 
the king mediates a peace. Wolsey is sent to Calais, 
and holds conferences for the purpose, in August, with- 
out effect, but also secretly forms another league with 
the emperor against Francis. 



■ Martin Luther, the son of a miner, was bom at Eisleben, in Saxony, in 
X483. He joined the Aug^stinian order, and being a man of talent, and 
a good preacher, he soon became popular. He received the appointment 
of divinity professor in the University of Eisenach, and also visited Rome 
on the business of his order. It had been customary to confine to the 
Aug^stinians the disposal of indulgences in Germany ; but when Pope 
Leo X. wished to raise money by such means, he employed instead Tetzel 
and other Dominicans, a course that was fiercely denounced by Luther, who 
was supported by his own order, and, as a consequence of his popularity as 
a preacher, by the people also. He was eventually summoned to Rome, but 
declining to appear, a cardinal (Cajetan) was sent to Germany to conduct 
a process against him. Luther was protected by Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
and in his own justification he published a statement of his opinions, which 
were now seen to differ greatly from the established Church system, not 
only as to the indulgences, but m regard to the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
the number of the other sacraments, the obligation of monastic vows, of 
confession, the rights and duties of the clergy, the employment of an un- 
known ton^e in public worship, and in many other particulars. He was 
excommunicated in 1520, but he openly defied the papal power, burnt the 
bull, (Dec. lo,) and though cited before the Diet of Worms in the following 
year, and put under the ban of the empire, (May 26,) refused to make any 
submission. His protector, the elector of Saxony, placed him for safety 
in the castle of Wartburg, where he occupied his time in digesting the 
system of doctrine since so well known by his name, and which now 
prevails in a large part of Protestant Europe, and in a translation of 
the Bible into German. 

Henry VII L undertook to reply to Luther in regard to the Sacraments, 
and in his book (Assertio Septem Sacramentorum adversus Martinum Lu- 
therum) he treated the '* arch-heretic," as he styled him, rather coarsely. 
The reformer replied with equal intemperance, for he was naturally fearless, 
and each year saw new princes join his party, some actuated by dislike of 
the papal system, others by fear or hatred of the proceedings of the emperor 
(Charles V.). At length, in 1532, the Diet at Nuremberg conceded a kind 
of protection to his adherents^ and though this agreement was not adhered 
to, but war speedily followed instead, the Lutheran opinions were very gene- 
rally received in the north and west of Germany, in Switzerland, in Sweden, 
and in Denmark. Divisions soon broke out, and views differing from those 
of Luther were advocated by Zuinglius and others, but he continued the ac- 
knowledged head of the opponents of the papacy imtil his death, which 
occurred at Eisleben, his birthplace, Feb. 18, 1546, leaving by his wife, 
Catherine Bora, who had been a nun, a family of three sons, of whom 
nothing remarkable is recorded. 
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AJ).1522. The emperor again visits England, in May. 
The king declares war against France. 

Francis negotiates treaties with the earl of Desmond 
(Maurice Fitzgerald) and other nobles, for the conquest 
and partition of Ireland*. 

The earl of Surrey ravages the coast of Britanny. 

Vast sums are raised by way of loan or ** benevo- 
lence," and an army sent into the north of France. 
Picardy is devastated, and a great amount of booty 
brought into Calais. 

A.D. 1523. The parliament meets, April 15 ; SiR THOMAS 
More is the speaker. Wolsey visits the house in great 
state, and endeavours to procure a large grant of money ; 
this is at length obtained. The convocation grant one 
half of their revenues, as a token of their gratitude for 
the king's book against Luther \ 

The king empowered by his letters patent to re- 
verse attainders for high treason, [14 & 15 Hen. VIII. 
c. 21]. 

The constable of Bourbon leagues with the emperor 
and the king against Francis *=. 

The duke of Suffolk (Charles Brandon) ravages 
France as far as the environs of Paris, but is obliged 
to return to Calais, without effecting any permanent 
conquest. 

The Scots, incited by the French, land in the north 
of Ireland, but are unsuccessful. The earl of Surrey in- 
vades Scotland, and captures Jedburgh, Sept. 24. 

* The king was to supply ships and troops, and was to have Kinsale and 
other western ports assigned to him ; Desmond, already palatine of Kerry, 
was to have the south of Ireland in full sovereignty ; Richard de la Pole was 
to be king of the remainder. The plan, however, came to nothing. 

^ See A.D. 1521. 

« Charles de Bourbon, a kinsman of Francis, had received many injuries 
from the queen-mother, Louisa of Savoy. He, like the emperor Maximilian, 
was in the pay of Henry, and he signed a treaty for the partition of France. 
He served for a while with the emperor's troops in Italy, attempted in vain 
to cause an insurrection in his native country, and was at last killed (May 6, 
X327) while heading his troops at the sack ot Rome. 
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The pope (Adrian VI.) dies, Sept. 24. Wolsey as- 
pires to succeed him ; he is supported by the king, but 
is disappointed. 

A.D. 1624. The French are driven out of Italy early in 
the year. Francis, however, heads a new army, and 
penetrates as far as Milan. 

Wolsey being dissatisfied with the emperor**, in- 
clines the king towards peace with France. 

A.D. 1525. Francis is defeated and taken prisoner at 
Pavia, by the forces of the emperor, Feb. 24 *. 

The king, by the advice of Wolsey, endeavours to 
raise funds without the sanction of parliament for the 
invasion of France. The demand is unanimously re- 
sistedj and is at length abandoned. 

Wolsey is licensed to found a college at Oxford', 

July 13. 

.The emperor reproaches the king for his private 
negotiations with France ; on which treaties are con- 
cluded with the queen -mother, Aug. 30, and all inter- 
course with the emperor broken off. 

Wolsey being clamoured against for the recent at- 
tempt at illegal exactions, presents Hampton Court (his 
newly built and magnificent seat) to the king, and is 
restored to favour. 

A.D. 1526. The king of France is set at liberty by the 
emperor, on very hard conditions fi, March 17. 

He secures the support of the king, and of several 

•* It is usually said that he took, among other modes of shewing this, the 
step of inspiring doubts in the king's mind as to the legality of his marriage 
with Katherine, who was the emperor's aunt : but the truth of the charge 
is doubtful. 

• The loss of the French was very great. Among the slain was the 
"White Rose of England," Richard de la Pole, whose death was the cause 
of much exultation to Henry. 

' It was to occupy the site of the nunnery of St. Frideswide, which had 
been suppressed, May 10, 1524. 

« Among other thmgs in this treaty, made at Madrid, he was obliged 
to agree to surrender Burgundy to the emperor ; to reinstate Bourbon and 
his adherents ; to pay large sums of money ; and to give his two sons as 
hostages. 
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Italian princes, and refuses to abide by some of the most 
onerous stipulations. 

A.D. 1627. Rome sacked, and the pope (Qement VII.) 
made prisoner by the imperialists **. 

Wolsey goes in state to France, and concludes a 
new treaty between the king and Francis. 

The king applies to the pope to examine into the 
lawfulness of his marriage with Katherine of Aragon*. 
The pope grants a commission to two cardinals to in- 
quire into the case. 

A.D. 1628. The kings of England and France declare 
war against the emperor, Jan. 22. 

The pope grants a new commission to Cardinals 
Wolsey and Campegius, to try the question of the king's 
marriage, June 6. 

A truce concluded with the emperor, June 8. 

Campegius arrives in England, Oct. 7 K 

The king makes a speech at the palace of Bridewell 
to the nobility and others, explaining his motives for 
seeking a divorce, Nov. 8. 

The cardinals wait on the queen, and endeavour in 
vain to induce her to consent to a dissolution of her 
marriage. 

A.D.1629. The cardinals hold a court at the Black 
Friars^ monastery, in London, open their commission, 



^ He took refuge in the castle of St. An^elo, but was obliged to surrender, 
June 7. His imprisonment excited much indignation, and the emperor was 
obliged to set him at liberty before the end of the year. Rome sulTered 
every imaginable calamity from the conquerors, among whom were mer- 
cenaries from all nations, but chiefly Germans, who fully indulged their 
national haired to the Italians. 

» It seems probable that scruples were instilled into his mind on this point 
as early as the year 1524, as he then ceased to live with the queen, though 
he continued to treat her with outward respect and attention, which were 
denied to her at a later period. She continued to reside in the court until 
July 14, 1 53 1, when she was peremptorily ordered to leave Windsor, and she 
never saw Henry after. 

J He was furnished with a bull dissolving the king's marriage, but he 
refused to publish it, and after a time destroyed it, in consequence of in- 
structions from the pope, who had come to an understandmg with the 
emperor. 
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and summon the king and queen to appear before them, 
May 31. 

The legatine court commenced its regular session 
on June 18, when the queen appeared, protested against 
the legates as partial judges, and declared that her 
cause had been removed to Rome. On the 21st she 
again appeared, as also did the king, when the legates 
intimating their intention of proceeding with the cause, 
she withdrew, and was thereupon pronounced contu- 
macious. The court met several times during the en- 
suing month, and received evidence touching the mar- 
riage of Prince Arthur, and on July 30, without coming 
to any decision, adjourned until October i ^. The king 
went on a progress early in August, accompanied by 
Anne Boleyn*, gave an audience at Grafton to the 
legates, whom he dismissed, and never more suffered 
Wolsey to enter his presence. 

The peace of Cambray is concluded between the 
emperor and the king of France, Aug. 5 ". 

Thomas Cranmer advises that the king shall ask 
the opinion of the universities, "Do the laws of God 
allow a man to marry his brother's widow"?'' The hint 

^ They were probably aware, although they kept the matter from the 
king, that the pope had, on the i8th July, resolved to admit of the cause 
being removed to Rome. 

1 She was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn (afterwards earl of Wilt- 
shire), and niece of Thomas, third duke of Norfolk, and had gone to France 
as an attendant on Henry's sister. After the (queen's return to England 
Anne continued at the French court, and acquired there a light manner 
which was more agreeable to the king than the quiet piety of Katherine, 
into whose service she entered about the year 1522. Lord Henry Percy, 
the heir of the earl of Northumberland, wished to marry her, but the king, 
who had become enamoured of her, caused the engagement to be broken off 
by representations made to the earl by Wolsey. 

■* It was negotiated by the aunt of the emperor and the mother of the 
king, and by it several of the articles of the treaty of Madrid (see a.d. 1526) 
were mitieated. Henry assisted Francis with money on the occasion, and 
thus enabled him to ransom his two sons, who had been given as hostages 
when he had been himself released. 

» He was born at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1489, and was a 
member of Jesus College, Cambridge, but was then residing in the house 
of a gentleman near Waltham, where Gardiner, the king's secretary, rested 
for the night Cranmer was at once brought to court, and emi0lo^e.d \.^ 
write in defence of the divorce, was sent ou etabas&\ft% coxkceasccL'^ >n., «sA. 
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is taken, and commissioners are despatched to each uni- 
versity at home and abroad. 

Cardinal Wolsey opens the court of Chancery, Oct 9. 
On the same day the king's attorney (Christopher Hales) 
prefers an indictment against him in the King's Bench 
for receiving bulls from Rome, in violation of the Statute 
of Provisors **. The great seal is taken from him, Oct. 17, 
and given to Sir Thomas More, Oct. 25. 

The cardinal is ordered to leave his noble mansion 
of York Place (afterwards Whitehall), and retire to Esher, 
Oct. 17 ; judgment of forfeiture of goods and imprison- 
ment is given against him in the King's Bench, Oct. 28. 

The parliament meets Nov. 3, and agrees to an 
address to the king, charging the cardinal with many 
great offences ; his steward, Thomas Cromwell, defends 
him, and the king refuses to receive it^ 

Felons and murderers taking sanctuary ordered to 
be marked with a hot iron with the letter A on the 
thumb, and then abjure the realm, on pain of losing 
the benefit of sanctuary, [21 Hen. VIH. c. 2]. 

at length, on Archbishop Warham's death, was raised to the see of Canter- 
bury. His conduct in that station, and his melancholy death, will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 

® See Part II., a.d. 1351. 

P He had just before sent Wolsey a ring as a token of his favour, which 
occasioned the cardinal to address him from Esher, Nov. 2, in the following 
strain ; the original letter is preserved in the Publip Record Office. 

" Most gracious and merciful Sovereign Lord, these shall be to give your 
royal Majesty my most lowly and humble thanks for the comfort which it 
hath pleased your Highness to send unto me, your poor priest and prostrate 
subject, languishing in extreme sorrow and heaviness, by your Grace's trusty 
servant, Sir John Russell ; by whom I do perceive, to my inward consola- 
tion, that your Highness is, and will be, my good and gracious sovereign 
lord, and have pity, mercy, and compassion upon me ; in the assured trust 
and confidence whereof I shall, as nigh as my fragility can permit, en- 
deavour myself to quiet my poor heart, and in some part attemper my 
sorrow ; praying God most effectually, for this your high goodness, to 
pursue, au|;ment, and increase your most noble and royal estate ; and that 
as soon as it shall seem to your pitiful heart and to stand with your Grace's 
honour, it may openly be known to my poor friends and servants, that your 
Highness hath forgiven me mine offence and trespass, and delivered me 
from the danger of your laws ; for the attaining whereof I shall incessantly 
pray, cry, and call. Written this morning, with the rude and trembUne 
hand of your Grace's most humble and prostrate subject and priest, T. 
Cai*ta Ebor." 
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The king released from his debts by statute, 
[c.24^]. 

A.D. 1630. The cardinal, who was believed to be dying, 
is comforted by kind messages from the king. He re- 
ceives a general pardon, Feb. 12, the grant of the tem- 
poralities of his see of York, Feb. 17, and presents in 
money and plate. He retires to his diocese, and resides 
there discharging his episcopal duties till the end of 
October. 

The opinions of various universities in favour of the 
divorce are forwarded to the pope, July 13. Cranmer 
goes with them, and offers to dispute with any opponent, 
but his challenge is unheeded. 

The cardinal is arrested for high treason by the 
earl of Northumberland', Nov. 4, and brought towards 
London, but falls sick, and dies at Leicester Abbey", 
Nov. 29. 

Abjured persons ordered not to quit the realm, but 
instead to remain in some sanctuary for the remainder 
of their lives', [22 Hen. VIII. c. 14]. 

A.D. 1631. The guilt of praemunire held to be incurred 
by the clergy in submitting to the legatine authority 
of Cardinal Wolsey, acknowledged by formal deed, 
March 22. The penalties remitted on the payment of 
;^ 1 00,000 in five years by the convocation of Canter- 
bury, [22 Hen. VIII. c. 15]. The province of York had 

1 The reason given in the statute is, that the king had employed his own 
funds as well as the taxes on his subjects in the defence of the Church and 
kingdom, and in establishing a general and universal peace among all 
Christian princes. 

'He was the lord Henry Percy, whose intended marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, Wolsey had broken oflF. See a.d. 1529. 

• He was in the custody of Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, to whom he made the declaration : "If I had served God as dili- 
gently as I have done the king, He would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs ; but this is the just reward that I must receive for the diligent 
pains and study that I have had to do him service, not regarding my service 
to God, but only to satisfy his pleasure." 

* The statute states that many of these persons are men ** fit and able for 
war," and that they have carried abroad the knowledge of axcVvt-rj » ** \a ^^ 
no little damage and prejudice of the realm,." 

E 
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to pay a sum of ;^ 18,840 or. lod. for a like pardon", 
[23 Hen. VIII. c. 19]. 

The opinions of various universities in favour of the 
king's divorce are laid before the parliament, March 30. 

Poisoners ordered to be boiled to death % [22 
Hen.VIII. c. 9]. 

Egyptians (or gipsies) ordered to leave the realm 
within 1 5 days, under penalty of imprisonment and for- 
feiture of goods, [c. 10]. 

Beggars and vagabonds ordered to be whipped and 
set in the stocks '', [c. 1 2]. 

Gardiner and Bonner* are sent, together with Sir 

" The grant of these sums was, by the kine's especial command, accom- 
panied by an acknowledgement that he was the chief protector, the only 
and supreme lord, and, as far as the law of Christ will allow, the Surname 
Head " of the Church. *^ 

V This act was occasioned by the crime of one Richard Rosse, cook to 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, who mixed poison in a vessel containing yeast 
standing in the bishop's kitchen, and thereby occasioned the death of 
Bennet Curwen, one of the household, and Alice Trippett, a poor widow 
who came there for charity. 

"" The justices of the peace were allowed to give licences to ** aged, poor 
and impotent persons" to solicit alms within certain determined distr^cte; 
poor scholars unlicensed from their University, sailors pretending ship^ 
wreck, and fortune-tellers, were to be twice whipped, and to be set in the 
pillory for three hours and lose their ears for any further offence. 

X Stephen Gardiner was bom at Bury St. Edmund's, in 1483, and was 
educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, of which he- afterwards became 
master. He acquired great reputation as^ a canonist, was made secretaxy 
of state, and became bishop of Winchester in 1531. Apparently to push his 
fortune at court, he laboured zealously to promote Henry's views, and even 
wrote a book "On True Obedience," in which he defended the separation 
from Rome. He, however, refused to associate himself with the proceed- 
ings of the advisers of Edward VI., and was in consequence deprived of 
his see and imprisoned in the Tower. Queen Mary released him, and for 
the short remainder of his life he was her chief adviser, dying Nov. xa, 1555. 

Edmund Bonner was born of poor parents in Worcestershire, about 1496, 
and through the charity of a neighbouring gentleman was sent to Broad- 

fates Hall, Oxford, whence he removed to Cardinal Wolsey's household, 
[is forwardness and activity recommended him to the king, and he was 
employed in various embassies relating to the divorce, which he disc^rged 
with more firmness than courtesy. By the favour of Cromwell he was in 
IS3S made archdeacon of Leicester. In 1538 he was appointed bishop of 
Hereford, but early in the next year, before consecration, he was removed 
to London, which see he held until 1551, when, like Gardiner, he was de- 
prived and imprisoned. Like him he was reinstated by Mary, and became 
a very active instrument in the persecution which so unhappily marked her 
'cign. Upon the accession of Elizabeth he was received by her with such 
nuu-ked aversion that his life was endangered from the resentment of some 
^'''^ng the populace, and the oath of supremacy was tendered to him first 
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Edward Brian, as ambassadors to the pope, but fail to 
bring about an accommodation. 

A.D. 1632. Sir Thomas More resigns the chancellorship, 
May 1 6. He is succeeded, as lord keeper, by Sir Thomas 
Audley, June 5. 

Undue citations by spiritual courts restrained by 
statute, [23 Hen. VIII. c. 9]. 

Appeals to Rome forbidden^ under heavy penalties y, 
[24 Hen. VIII. c. 12]. 

Henry advances Anne Boleyn to the dignity of 
marchioness of Pembroke, Sept. i *. 

The king passes over to France, and has interviews 
with Francis, Anne Boleyn accompanying him, October. 
A.D. 1533. Cramner is appointed archbishop of Canter- 
bury*. 

The convocation having decided in favour of the 
divorce, Cranmer holds a court at Dunstable, and pro- 



of all the bishops (May 30, 1559). His refusal to take it was followed by 
his deprivation (June 20), and in April, 1560, apparently without any specific 
charee, he was sent to the Marshalsea, where he died Sept. 5, 1569, and 
was buried in a portion of the neighbouring churchyard of St. George, South- 
wark, appropriated to criminals. 

The characters by which both these men are usually known are very 
odious, but it must not be forgotten that they are drawn by their avowed 
enemies. Gardiner is known to have been a learned man, and an acute 
statesman ; Bonner is not so distinguished. Both were busy, secular men, 
chiefly intent on their own advancement, and therefore but too ready to 
carry out any mode of government, however harsh, which prevailed in their 
time. Their cruelty towards the reformers, however, is obviously greatly 
exaggerated, and it must be remembered that they had been treated hardly 
by Edward's ministers ; and when they again came into power they were 
assailed by coarse and probably unfounded attacks on their parentage, and 
by caustic reflections on their former subserviency to the imperious Henry. 

y This statute was intended to prevent any appeal against the judgment 
which the convocation was expected to pronounce in favour of the king's 
divorce. 

■ He afterwards married her privately, but the date is uncertain ; the re- 
ceived statement is, November 14, 1532 ; but a letter exists ascribed to Cran- 
mer, which places it in Jan. 1533. The priest who performed the ceremony 
(Rowland Lee) was made bishop of Lichfleld in 1534. 

• Archbishop Warham, who had held the see nearly thirty years, died 
Aue. 23, 1532. Cranmer's appointment was by papal bull dated Feb. 21, i533» 
anahe was consecrated March 30. He took, as was then usual, an oath of 
obedience to the pope, but before he did so, he made a public protest, that 
he would not be bound by it to omit doing anything which in duty to God, 
Uie lung and Uie realm, he was bound to do. 
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nounces the marriage between the king and Katherine 
of Aragon null and void from the beginning. May 23 ; 
he also pronounces the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn 
good and lawful, May 28 ^. Anne is crowned on Whit- 
sunday, June I ^, 

The pope reverses the decision of Cranmer. 

The king appeals from the judgment of the pope to 
a general council. 

THE REFORMATION. 

A.D. 1634. An act passed for the punishment of heresy ^, 
[25 Hen. Vni. c. 14]. 

The free importation of foreign printed books allowed 
by the statute of Richard III. restrained*, [c. 15]. 

Cardinal Campegius and Jerome de Ghinucci de- 
prived of their sees of Salisbury and Worcester, as aliens, 
and non-residents [c. 27], March 25. 

The clergy forbidden to make constitutions, except 
in convocation with the king's assent', [c. 19]. 

The payment of first-fruits to Rome forbidden », 
[c. 20]. 

b These proceedings were a few days after communicated to Katherine. 
She solemnly protested against them, and refused the title of Princess 
Dowager and the offer of being treated as " the king's sister ; " soon after 
she was removed, almost by force, from Ampthill, and at length was settled 
at Kimbolton, where she died. 

« The expenses of the ceremony were paid from fines levied on persons 
who declined to receive knighthood. 

d The statute of Henry IV. (see Part II., a.d. 1401) was repealed as in- 
sufficient, and the statutes of Richard II. (see a.d. i38x) and Henry V. re- 
vived, as more efficacious; but speaking against the pope or his decrees 
was expressly declared not to be heresy. 

• See Part II., a.d. 1484. This was professedly for the benefit of English 
printers, but the real object was to prevent the circulation of books advo- 
cating Lutheran tenets. 

' No canons were to be enforced which were contrary to the king's pre- 
rogative, nor was any appeal to Rome to be suffered ; all appeals from the 
archi episcopal courts ^ere to be determined by the king's commissioners. 

e Power had been granted to the king to suspend these payments early 
in the preceding year, [23 Hen. VIII. c. ao,] while the negotiations with 
Rome were pending; these being broken off, the payment was declared 
illegal, and the customary reference to Rome for the confirmation of bishops 
was done away with ; persons paying any regard to papal directions in the 
matter incurred the penalties of the statutes of prxmunire. 
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The papal power in England set aside by act of 
parliament, [c. 21]. 

This important act declare's all payments to the 
Apostolic Chamber illegal ; enacts that all " dispensa- 
tions or licences for things not contrary to the law of 
God, but only to the law of the land,'' shall in future 
be granted within the kingdom by the two archbishops ; 
and confirms the exemption of monasteries from epi- 
scopal visitation, but renders them liable to visitation by 
commissioners acting under the great seal for the king. 
Offenders were to incur the penalties of the statutes of 
provisors and praemunire •*. 

Though the separation of the Church of England from 
that of Rome was formally accomplished in Henry's reign, 
it was in reality the effect of causes that had been in 
operation for centuries. The exactions of the papal 
court had been frequently withstood, and its assumption 
of supreme power resisted, long before the time of Wick- 
liffe*, but from his days a succession of opponents of 
Rome, and of sufferers for religious opinions, is readily 
to be traced. Wills occasionally occur without any pro- 
vision for masses, an omission which betokens a disbelief 
of purgatory; a bishop was in the days of Henry VI. 
removed from office, whose opinions in many points 
resembled those of Wickliffe ^ ; z. partial visitation of 
monasteries under Henry VII. exposed many scandals', 
and Wolsey set the example of their dissolution by the 

^ See Part II., a.d. 1350, 1393. 

* See Part II., A. D. 1365. 

* This was Reginald Peacock, successively bishop of St. Asaph and of 
Chichester. He recommended the study of the Bible to the laity, approved 
of the marriage of the clergy, and censured ascetic observances. These 
opinions were condemned in a synod held at Lambeth in 1457, when he 
was deprived of his see, obliged to recant, and then was sent to Thomey 
Abbey, Cambridgeshire, where he died. 

* It was conducted by Archbishop. Morton, by order of Pope Inno- 
cent VIII., and the abuses then discovered and reported to the pope 
afford strong presumption that Henry's commissioners 4o^years later did 
not invent all the enormities that they charged on the monastics, which 
they have been accused of doing ; though it may well be believed that the^ 
sought more anxiously to find them guilty than to prove \.\vttCL*vcawQCft»x.. 
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means which he employed to endow his Cardinal's 
College. 

It is certain that in the time of the Tudors the clergy 
were, for very insufficient causes, unpopular with the 
other influential classes, though deservedly esteemed the 
friends of the humble. The nobility, who had been im- 
poverished by the civil wars, envied the wealth of the 
Church, the property of which had been respected, and 
even augmented, during its confusions : whilst the middle 
class, now rising in importance with the extension of 
commerce, was desirous to humble a power such as that 
of the ecclesiastical courts, which was no doubt in some 
cases unwisely exercised, and thus clashed with the or- 
dinary administration of the laws. One instance of this 
(the case of Richard Hunne™) revived the old disputes 
as to ecclesiastical immunities, and induced Henry VIII. 
to meditate on braving the power of Rome, which at the 
same time was threatened from another quarter, (Ger- 
many"). He, however, had no sympathy with the Lu- 
therans, but, on the contrary, received the title of " De- 
fender of the Faith" for his writings against them ; and 
when his breach with the pope actually occurred, he still 
retained all those opinions which the Reformed Churches 
reject as distinctively Romish. 

The Reformation was, indeed, a political, rather than 
a religious movement with too many of its forwarders. 
It was a great work carried on by men actuated, in the 

°* Hunne was a citizen of London, who died in the bishops' prison, where 
he was confined on a charge of heretical opinions, for which he was con- 
demned after death and his body burnt. He had rendered himself ob- 
noxious to the clergy by a dispute about fees, and Dr. Horsey, the bishop s 
chancellor, was openly accused of his murder, After a vehement resistance 
on the part ot the Convocation, Horsey was put on his trial, but by an 
?"angement that had been made, no evidence was oflFered against him, and 
ne Was acquitted. Dr. Standish, who had maintained that the clergy were 
amenable to the civil courts, was censured in Convocation, but supported, 

a fe* ^iews adopted, by the king, 
En I- attack on the papacy abroad was led by Martin Luther, and some 
fjnpjishmen (as Tindal and Coverdale, the translators of the Bible, Barnes 
infli *^^nier) imbibed many of his views ; but the foreign reformers had no 
•^uence \^i^ jhe government until the reign of Edward VI. 
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main, by unworthy motives, such as love of power and 
greediness of riches, but by God's providence overruled 
to good, and thus its success is more a subject for re- 
verent thankfulness than if the means had appeared, 
humanly speaking, less unsuitable to the end. 

The very first steps of the change shew unmistakeably 
that it was the work, not of theologians, but of states- 
men. The act which caused an irreconcilable breach 
with Rome [25 Hen. VIII. c. 21] was one which, avow- 
edly leaving doctrinal matters untouched, assailed its pe- 
cimiary interests ; and the visitations, the surrenders, 
and finally the suppression of the monasteries, were 
partly the result of resentment at the opposition of the 
monastics to the steps taken to obtain the divorce of 
Katherine of Aragon •*, but much more of a resolve to 
deprive the firmest supporters of the papal power of 
their wealth and consequent influence. The Pilgrimage 
of Grace and other risings shewed that the monks had 
numerous friends, but were insufficient to stay the course 
of politic destruction, which also swept away by the thou- 
sand, chantries, and free chapels, and hospitals p, and 
was even believed to threaten the Universities and the 



• o The Franciscans especially opposed the divorce, and one of their 
number (William or Peter Peto) m a sermon before the king at Green- 
wich, May I, i533t likened him to Ahab, and prophesied a similar fate 
to him. Henry bore this apparently unmoved, and merely employed 
Hugh Curwen to preach against him on the following Sunday. Peto, 
however, thought it prudent to go abroad, and he was soon after at- 
tainted. He returned in the time of Mary, became her confessor, aided 
in restoring his convent, and died a cardinal and bishop-elect of Salis- 
bury in 1558. 

p According to a calculation, which is believed at all events not to be in 
excess, 376 small houses (those estimated at less than ;£2oo per annum,) 
were suppressed in 1536 ; 645 greater houses (twenty-nine of which, called 
mitred abbeys or priories, entitled their heads to seats in parliament,) were 
surrendered or seized in 1539 ; 2,374 ^''ce chantries and chapels, and no hos- 
pitals, in 1545. The rents of their lands, their plate and jewels, amounted 
to a vast sum ; and it was alleged, to make the confiscation palatable to the 
peoi^e, that the king would never more have to call on them for subsidies. 
So little was this the case, that subsidies and benevolences continued 
as heavy as ever ; the king's debts were dishonestly remitted by the 
parliament, and both he and his two immediate successors died with an 
empty treasury. 
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parish churches % A comparatively small portion of the 
spoils was devoted to the incongruous uses of the en- 
dowment of six new bishoprics', and a college in each 
University, and the erection of castles for the defence of 
the coast ■ ; but the great bulk was, with worldly wisdom ', 
distributed among a host of needy and rapacious adven- 
turers, who, as Latimer ■ remarks, " had become gospel- 

1 "God's law is turned 'upso downe,' abbeys and churches overthrown 
.... and I think they will cast down parish churches and all, at the last." 
Many churches were in fact desecrated or pulled down ; the monastic 
churches suffered the most, but parish churches were destroyed also. 
As one instance, it may be mentioned, that a document exists in the 
Public Record Office, dated July 6, 1544, in which one Henry Norres 
makes an offer to the Court of Augmentations to buy ** the scite of the 
parish church of Compton, in Berkshire." At this very time, three of 
the finest churches in London were in use as storehouses, the Grey Friars 
holding a stock of wine, and the Austin and Blackfriars being filled with 
herrings. "The king will hang in hell one day for the plucking . down 
of abbeys." "I fear that within a while the king will pull down parish 
churches." Such speeches as these, which doubtless represent the popular 
impression, are among the "most wicked and execrable words" imputed 
to Geoffrey Pole and other adherents of the cardinal, and punished as 
treason. See a.d. 1538. 

' Westminster, suppressed in 1550 ; and Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, 
Oxford and Peterborough, which still exist. Canterbury and several other 
cathedral chapters were remodelled, but with no increase of revenue. On 
the contrary, in most cases the chapters were forced into disadvantageous 
exchanges ; and even down to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, each new 
bishop usually had to surrender a part of the property of his see to some 
powerful courtier. 

• Sandown, Deal, and Walmer, in Kent, Southsea by Portsmouth, Hurst 
Castle, and Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, were among them ; a few har- 
bours were also improved; but these amounted to but a mere fractioi^ 
of the spoil. 

* To interest as many persons as possible in maintaining the new order of 
things, some were even compelled to exchange their hereditary estates for 
Church lands. Lord Windsor was thus obliged to part with his stately 
mansion of Stanwell, and is said to have died of vexation shortly after. 

" Hugh Latimer, the son of a yeoman in Leicestershire, was bom in 1470, 
and was educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge. He was at first a vehement 
opponent of the reformers, but being converted by the preaching of Thomas 
Bilney (afterwards a martyr), he maintained their doctrines from the pulpit 
of the IJniversity, and was thus exposed to persecution, but was secured 
from serious consequences by Cromwell, by whose favour he obtained the 
living of West Kington, in Wiltshire. In 15^5 he was appointed to the see 
of Worcester, but resig^ned it in 1539 on the passing of the Act of Six 
Articles, and was imprisoned for the remainder of Henry's reign. He 
was released on the accession of Edward VL, but declined to undertake 
again an episcopal charge, preferring instead to act as an itinerant preacher ; 
and he thus powerfully contributed to fix the doctrines of the Reformation 
in the minds of the people. On the accession of Mary he_ was committed to 
prison, but after a time was carried (with Cranmer and Ridley) to Oxford to 
hold a public disputation, which was managed with manifest unfairness, was 
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lers for the abbey lands." These men ruthlessly de- 
stroyed many of the noblest edifices of the country 
merely to sell their materials, desecrated churches, or 
bartered them like merchandize, wantonly or ignorantly 
ruined valuable libraries, threw down tombs and obli- 
terated monumental inscriptions, and cast out the bones 
of the great and good that they might gain a little fur- 
ther profit fijom their leaden coffins and their sepulchral 
brasses «. 

The merely political views of Henry and his con- 
federates equally appear from the course of their dealing 
with the discipline and doctrine of the Church. A layman 
(Thomas Cromwell) was appointed "lord vicegerent in 
matters ecclesiastical," and under that title superseded 
many of the functions of the bishops, and controlled all 
the rest. Though Cranmer and some few others from 
the first doubtless had the desire to see the peculiar 
tenets of Rome repudiated, as eventually came to pass, 
such was by no means the intention of the king. Cran- 
mer gained from him permission to prepare a translation 
of the Bible, but it was hardly completed, when its use 
was limited by act of parliament, [34 Hen. VIII. c. i], 
and attempts were made to supersede it by books drawn 
up in the king's name, which were asserted to contain 
*' all necessary doctrine," yet, except in matters avowedly 
levelled at the " usurped power of the Bishop of Rome,*' 
differed little from what had been formerly taught y. It 
was not until near the close of Henry's life that Cranmer 

condemned as a heretic, and at length burnt, Oct. z6, 15551 being then 85 
years of age. 

» The^ bones of King Stephen were torn from their resting-place and 
thrown into the sea from this cause. See Part I., a.d. ii54* 

7 The chief of these books were, a Primer, published in 1535, which was 
mainly an explanation of the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Apostles' Creed ; a series of Articles, " devised by the king's highness to 
establish Christian quietness and unity among us" (1536) ; the Institution 
of a Christian Man, or the Bishops' Book (1537) ; and the Necessary Doc- 
trine and Erudition for any Christian Man, or the King's Book (1543). The 
Articles and the Institution agree in all essential points, but the Erudition 
inculcates many Romish dogmas which they had coudemtAd. 
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was allowed to prepare a few prayers and a Litany in 
English, and to commence an examination of the mass, 
but these were necessary steps to the great work of Ed- 
ward's reign, the compilation of our Book of Common 
Prayer and administration of the Sacraments. 

IRELAND. 

A.D. 1534. The earl of Kildare is summoned to England 
in February, and is soon after thrown into the Tower. 

Although this imprisonment was owing to the com- 
plaints of his council, Kildare had yet sufficient influence 
to cause his son Thomas to be received as his deputy, 
and he had also stored his castles with arms and ammu- 
nition. The young lord, who was known as Silken Thomas 
(from his customary rich attire and his courtly manners), 
no sooner heard of the imprisonment of his father than 
he formally resigned his office (June 11, 1534), and at- 
tempted to capture the castle of Dublin ; but, failing in 
that, seized the archbishop of Doblin (John Allen*) near 
Waterford, when fleeing to England for succour, and put 
him to death (July 28). Skeffington was now appointed 
deputy, having Lord Leonard Grey * as his marshal ; 
Thomas was defeated and surrendered^ (Aug. 1535); 

■ Allen had been Archbishop Warham's agent at Rome, and was after- 
wards employed by Wolsey in visiting the smaller monasteries, with a view 
to their suppression. His arrogant conduct in the discharge of this office 
was much complained of. In 1528 he was appointed archbishop of Dublin, 
and also chancellor of Ireland. He had a great contention for the primacy 
with Cromer, archbishop of Armagh, and he was also at variance with the 
carl of Kildare, in fact heading the opposition to him, and being generally 
supposed the adviser of his imprisonment. Hence his unpopularity, and 
death. 

• Son of Thomas, marquis of Dorset, and uncle of Lady Jane Grey. 

** His name is to be seen rudely cut on the wall of the Beauchamp Tower, 
in the Tower of London ; and a letter of his remains in the Public Record 
Office, in which he requests his "trusty and well-beloved servant, John 
Rothe," to procure him the sum of jQao from O'Brien, with whom he had 
left his plate. " I never had any money since I came into prison," he says, 
** but one noble, nor hose, doublet, shoes, or shirt, but one .... and I have 
gone bare-foot and bare-legged divers times, when it hath not been very 
warm ; and so I should have done still, and now, but that poor prison- 
crs, of their eentleness, have sometimes given me old hose, and shoes, 
mad old shirts. 
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five of his uncles also were captured early in 1536, and 
being sent to England the whole six were hanged at Tyburn 
(Feb. 3, 1537), the old earl having long before died in the 
Tower (Dec. 12, 1534). The next heir, Gerald, a lad of 
twelve years of age at his father^s death, after lurking 
about in the care of his tutor, Thomas Leverous % for a 
time, escaped into France (March, 1540), was protected 
by his kinsman, Cardinal Pole, and eventually restored to 
his ancestral honours by Mary (May 14, 1554), although 
his attainder was not reversed until the year 1 569. 

Skeffington died in office in 1537, and was succeeded 
by Lord Leonard Grey, who proclaimed the king's supre- 
macy, suppressed monasteries, burnt the most venerated 
reUcs, and carried on the spoliation of the Church with 
a high hand ; but, though in this he only acted up to his 
instructions, and also shewed vigour and address in con- 
tending with the rebels'*, he was at last accused by 
his council of being in league with them*, was re- 
called, imprisoned in the Tower, and at last beheaded, 
June 28, 1 541. 

A.D. 1534. The succession to the throne regulated by 
parliament, [25 Hen. VIII. c. 22]. The king's marriage 
with Katherine of Aragon was declared invalid ', and that 
with Anne Boleyn good; the penalties of treason (or of mis- 
prision of treason if the opposition was confined to words) 
being incurred by all who maintained the contrary f^. 

« Afterwards dean of St. Patrick and bishop of Kildare, but expelled in 
the time of Elizabeth. He retired to Adair, near Limerick, and tor many 
years supported himself by keeping a school, having Richard Creagh, the 
deprived archbishop of Armagh, tor his usher. 

<* In the Public Record Office is a document containing a list of treaties, 
twenty-seven in number, concluded by him with the native and Anglo-Irish 
duefs, who all confess their allegiance to the king, and promise, some of 
them money, but more only military service. 

* His sister was Kildare's second wife, and he was thought to have 
favoured the escape of the young Gerald. 

' By another act of the same session [c. 28] she was forbidden to be any 
more styled queen, but was to be called " the princess dowager." 

f An oath in the sense of this statute was ordered to be taken by all 
personsi but as it contained also an acknovrVedsoiexa ol \^<tVJa:L^9& ^>a:^-t«s&sb 
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Elizabeth Barton, styled the Holy Maid of Kent, 
(who had uttered pretended revelations condemning the 
king's conduct,) is executed with several of her asso- 
ciates^, May 5. John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, ac- 
cused of having countenanced her, is committed to the 
Tower, and very harshly treated. 

William, lord Dacre, warden of the west marches, is 
tried on a charge of treasonable correspondence with the 
Scots, but acquitted, July 9. 

The first-fruits and tenths of all benefices, for- 
merly paid to the pope, are granted to the crown', 
[26 Hen. VIII. c. 3]. 

Many new treasons declared by statute, [c. 13]. 

Among these were attempting, or wishing, any bodily 
harm to the king or queen ; denying any of their titles ; 
or slandering them as heretics ; and the more palpable 
offence of attempting to keep possession of forts, ships, 
arms, &c. belonging to the king, when legally summoned 
to surrender them. 

The king is empowered to appoint suffragan bishops J, 
[c. 14]. 

Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, Thomas earl of 
Kildare, and others, attainted, [cc. 22, 23, 25]. 

head of the Church, it was refused by Sir Thomas More, who was in conse- 
quence sent to the Tower. 

»• She and six of her abettors had been attainted, and Bishop Fisher and 
five others condemned to imprisonment for life by statute, [25 Hen. VIII 
c. 12]. ^ 

» In consequence of this statute a valuation of all livings was made, which 
is still in use for some purposes, and is known as " Liber Regis." By a sub- 
sequent statute [27 Hen. VIII. c.42], the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were excused from these payments on condition of providing certain 
lecturers in Greek, Hebrew, &c. ; and the colleges of Winchester and Eton 
for the same exemption, were to celebrate obits for the king. * 

i The places for which they may be appointed are enumerated in the act • 
they amount to 25 ; viz., Bedford, Berwick, Bridgwater, Bristol, Cambridec' 
Colchester, Dover, St. German s, Gloucester, Grantham, Guildford Hull' 
Huntingdon, Ipswich, Leicester, Marlborough, Nottingham "Pereth" 
[Penrith ?], Shaftesbury, Shrewsbury, Southampton, Southmolton, Taunton. 
Thetford, and the Isle of Wight. The statute was very little acted on but 
has of late years been put in operation as to three of the towns named viz. 
Dover, Nottingham, and Guildford. * ** 
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A.D. 1636. The king formally assumes the title of " on 
earth supreme Head of the Church of England%"Jan. 15. 

Houghton, Webster, and Lawrens, priors of Carthu- 
sian houses, two priests and a monk, (Feron, Hale, and 
Reynolds,) are convicted of treason for speaking against 
the king's marriage and his supremacy, April 29. 

Bishop Fisher (styled in the indictment late bishop 
of Rochester) and three Carthusians (Middlemore, Ex- 
mew, and Newdygate) are convicted of denying the king's 
supremacy, June 11 and 17. Sir Thomas More is con- 
demned on a similar charge, July i ^ 

Thomas Cromwell is appointed vicar-general with 
extensive power in ecclesiastical affairs. One of his 
first steps is a visitation of the monasteries. 

James V. sails from Leith to Galloway with a power- 
ful fleet, and reduces the turbulent insular clans to his 
obedience. 
A.D. 1636. Queen Katherine dies at Kimbolton, Jan. 7. 

Piracy ordered to be tried by the king's commis- 
sioners", [27 Hen. VIII. c. 4]. 

k This was in virtue of stat. 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1, which declares the king 
** shall be taken, accepted and reputed the only supreme head in earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia." 

* The oflfence of the bishop, Sir Thomas More, the priors and Reynolds, 
according to their indictments, consisted in openly saying, when in custody 
in the Tower, "The king, our sovereign lord, is not supreme head in earth 
of the Church of Enerland." The priests, it is alleged, uttered "execrable 
words" against the king, describing him as "the most cruellest, capital 
heretic, defacer and treader under foot of Christ and of his Church," 
wished for his speedy death, and spoke of his marriage with "his wife 
of fornication, this matron Anne," as a matter of the highest shame and 
undoing to himself and all the realm. According to the act under which 
they were tried, mere words only incurred the penalties of misprision of 
treason, but Feron was charged with writing down the words spoken bv 
Hale, and both were pronounced traitors. This straining of provisions al- 
ready unduly severe, is a marked feature of the Tudor times. The eccle- 
siastics were executed at Tyburn, soon after ; Bishop Fisher, June 22, and 
Sir Thomas More, July 6, on Tower hill. The manor of Ducklington, Ox- 
fordshire,- which belonged to Sir Thomas, was granted to Henry Norris, 
who was himself attainted and executed in less than a twelvemonth after. 

■■ The reason given is, that the process in the Admiral's court, being ac- 
cording to the civil law, is intolerably expensive and tedious, and thereby 
favours the escape of malefactors. There is another statute on the same 
subject, [28 Hen. VIII. c. 15]. 
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Sanctuary men ordered to wear badges, and for- 
bidden to carry weapons or to be out at nights, on 
pain of forfeiture of their privileges, [c. 19]. 

Vagabonds and sturdy beggars subjected to severe 
punishment ; whipping for the first offence, loss of an 
ear for the second, and hanging for the third, [c. 25]. 

Wales incorporated into and united with England, 
[c. 26]. 

The statute provided that all persons bom in Wales 
were to enjoy like liberties as those bom in England; 
the English laws were to be extended to Wales, and 
all suits to be carried on in the English language; 
a chancery and an exchequer were to be established 
at Brecknock and Denbigh ; lands were to descend 
according to English law, and Welsh laws and cus- 
toms to be inquired into by a commission ". 

The Court of Augmentations established for manage- 
ment of the revenues expected to be derived from the 
suppression of the monasteries, [c. 27] ®. 

All the smaller monasteries and nunneries (such, 
namely, as had less than ;£2oo of yearly revenue) dis- 
solved, and their effects granted to the crown, [c. 28]. 

A code of ordinances for the government of Calais 
enacted, [c. 63]. 

The Protestant princes of Germany endeavour to 
induce the king to put himself at the head of their 
league. 

The queen (Anne) is suddenly sent to the Tower, 
May 2. Four of her alleged paramours (Sir Francis 
Weston, Brereton, Norris, and Smeaton?) are tried, 
May 12, and executed, May 17. 

The queen and her brother, George Lord Rochford, 

■ The laws and customs of North Wales were excepted from this inquiry. 

** The lands were soon parted with, either by sale or grant, so that this 
court became a nullity, and was abolished. , , . . , ^ 

^^J^meaton pleaded guilty to the charge of adultery, but denied the 
"«ason alleged against him ; the others denied both charges. 
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are tried, and pronounced guilty of adultery and incest, 
May 15; and the queen's marriage with the king is set 
aside on the allegation of a pre-contract with Lord Henry 
Percy, May 17. She is executed within the Tower, 
May 19 ; Rochford had been executed May 17. 

The king marries Jane Seymour % at Wolf-hall, near 
Great Bedwin, in Wiltshire, May 20. 

The Princess Mary is received into the king's favour, 
on acknowledging him as " supreme head in earth under 
Christ of the Church of England," and also confessing 
that her mother's marriage was justly set aside '. 

The succession to the throne is a second time re- 
gulated by act of parliament, [28 Hen. VIII. c. 7 •]. 

A further act passed to extinguish the authority of 

4 She was the daughter of Sir John Seymour, a Wiltshire knight. Her 
brother Edward, who was knighted for service in France in 1534, was 
created viscount Beauchamp on the occasion of her marriage, and earl 
of Hertford soon after, and an augmentation was granted to his family 
arms. He next received the appointment of lord chamberlain, but he 
was also made captain of Jersey, and was actively employed on several 
occasions both in Scotland and France, being often associated with Dudley, 
who finally brought him to the scaffold. Hertford succeeded the earl 
of Surrey as governor of Boulogne, was named by Henry VIII. one of 
his executors^ and under his nephew Edward VI. he became duke of 
Somerset. He professed himself a Reformer, drove away the Romish 
members of the council, and became Protector, lord treasurer, and earl 
marshal. He did not, however, long hold his high offices. In 1549 he 
was driven from the council and imprisoned, and though soon released, 
and apparently reconciled to Warwick (their children mtermarried), the 
latter was resolved to destroy him, and the duke was beheaded on what 
appears to have been a false charge of conspiring against the life of his 
rival, Jan. 22, 1552. He had long been unpopular, from consenting to 
the execution of his brother (Lord Thomas Seymour), and for the rapa- 
city he had shewn in gaining estates from the crown, as well as for build- 
ing a stately palace in the Strand (Somerset-house) with the materials of 
churches pulled down for the puipose, and his fall was little lamented. 
His duchess (to whose proud spirit was attributed his fatal quarrel with 
his brother) was imprisoned in the Tower, but was released by Mary on 
her accession, and lived until 1587. 

* She wrote, by the direction of Cromwell and under fear, letters to him 
expressing her deep penitence for having withstood his " most just and 
virtuous laws ;" she was also obliged to confess that her mother's marriage 
was ''incestuous and unlawful." These letters have been commented on 
as proofs of her insincerity, but they are merely proofs of her weakness ; 
and the greatest blame must assuredly rest on the heartless parent who 
could extort such submissions from a daughter. 

■ By this act Anne Boleyn was attainted, her daughter bastardized, and 
the succession ascribed to the issue of Jane Seymour ; the penalties of 
treason being incurred by all opposers. 
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the bishop of Rome, [c. 10], by which, refusing to make 
oath of the king's supremacy is again declared treason. 

The king's successor empowered to set aside any 
laws that may be passed before he attains his 24th 
year, [c. 17]. 

Lord Thomas Howard (son of the duke of Norfolk) 
and the lady Margaret Douglas (the king's niece) are 
sent to the Tower, in consequence of making a contract 
of marriage * without the royal permission, July. 

Reginald Pole ' publishes a book " De Unitate Ec- 
clesiastica," in which he severely condemns the king's 
separation from Rome. 

An insurrection breaks out in Lincolnshire, occa- 
sioned by the suppression of the smaller monasteries, 
October. The insurgents disperse, on promise of pardon. 

* Lord Thomas died about a year after, and the lady was then released. 
She was bom Oct. 7, 1515, eventually married the earl of Lennox, and 
became the mother of Damley. 

** He was the younger brother of Lord Montacute, and grandson of 
George, duke of Clarence. He was bom in the year 1500, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford (at the expense of the convent of St. Frideswide by the 
king's command) and at Paris, very early received Church preferment, 
and was intended for the see of York, when it became vacant by the 
death of Wolsey. Pole, however, conscientiously expressed his dislike 
of the king's proceeding in the matter of the divorce, continued to re- 
side abroad, and remamed unconvinced by the arguments of Sampson 
and others who wrote books in support of Henry's views. He replied 
to Sampson with considerable asperity, and by some personal reflections 
gave mortal offence to Henry, who had him attainted, and, as he could 
not seize his person, put his mother and several members of his familv 
to death for corresponding with him. Pole was now made a cardinal, 
and sent as papal nuncio into Flanders ; he afterwards attended the 
Council of Trent, and on the death of Pope Paul IV. had the offer of 
succeeding him, but declined the dignity. On the accession of Mary 
his attainder was reversed, he came to England, where he effected a 
formal reconciliation of the kingdom with the Holy See, and was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. The cruelties of Mary s reign do not seem 
in any way imputable to Pole, although as papal legate the proceedings 
were often taken in his name ; in fact, from his mildness, his conduct 
was displeasing at Rome, and he would have been removed from his 
office but for the personal favour of the queen, who refused to admit 
any other legate, although the person named was Friar Peto, her own 
confessor, and a man who had suffered many years' exile for advocatine 
the cause of her mother, even to Henry's face. (See p. 55^ Pole died 
Nov. 18, 1558, and was buried in his cathedral, leaving behind him the 
character of a strictly conscientious man, of a mild, generous and tolerant 
spirit, and if not inclined (as some of his contemporaries supposed) to 
Protestantism, yet anxious for the removal of known abuses fh>m his 
Church. 
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The people of Yorkshire took up arms on the same 
account, shortly after. They styled their expedition the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, carried banners on which were 
depicted the five wounds of Christ, demanded the driving 
away of "base-bom councillors'^," the suppression of 
heresy, and the restitution of the goods of the Church. 
They were headed by Robert Aske, a gentleman of 
Doncaster, but were soon joined by the archbishop of 
York (Edward Lee"), Lords Darcy, Latimer, Lumley, 
Scroop, Sir Thomas Percy and others, and seized York 
and HulL The duke of Norfolk was despatched against 
them, but finding them too strong, he negotiated, and 
at length induced them to disperse before Christmas, 
by the offer of a general pardon^ and the promise that 
a parliament should be held next year in the north, by 
which their grievances were to be redressed. 

AJ). 1687. A fresh insurrection breaks out early in the 
year, in the north ; also another in Somersetshire. Both 
are promptly suppressed, many summary executions fol- 
low*, and several of those formerly pardoned are now 

* Cromwell was especiaUy meant 

* He was believed to have yielded to compulsion, and so was pardoned* 
whilst several of the others were executed, in the next year. 

J This was a mere pretence, as they afterwards experienced ; and so 
jealous was the sovemmeDt, that a Windsor butcher was hanged as a 
rebel for saying ne had rather ** the good fellows in the north '' had 
has meatf thain sell it at a price that was offered. 

* The king wrote thus to the duke of Norfolk, Feb. aa, 1557: "We do 
right well approve and allow your proceedings in the dispjaying of our 
banner. And forasmuch as the same is now spread and displayed, by 
reason whereof, till the same shall be closed again, the course of our 
laws must give place to the ordinances and statutes marshal, our pleasure 
is, that before you close ui> our said banner again, you shall, in any wise, 
cause such dreadful execution to be done upon a good number of the in- 
habitants of every town, village and hamlet, that have offended in this 
rebellion, as well by the hangmg of them up in trees, as by the quarter- 
ing of them, and the setting of their heads and quarters in every town, 
great and small, and in all such other places,^ as they may be a fearful 
spectacle to all other hereafter that would practise any like matter : which 
we requireyou to do, without pity or respect, according to our former 
letters. The rebellion is imputed to the ** solicitation and traitorous con- 
spiracy of the monks and canons," and the duke is directed to visit Hex- 
mun, Sallay, Newminster, Lanercost, and other abbeys and priories, and 
to " cause all the monks and canons that be in anjr wise faulty, to be tied 
up, without further delay or ceremony, to the terrible example of others ; 
^erdn we think you shall do unto us tugh service." 

F 
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put on their trial. Lords Darcy and Hussey, Sir Robert 
Constable, Sir Francis Bigot, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir 
John Bulmer, Robert Aske, and others, are seized^ tried, 
and executed ; as are the abbots of Barlings, Fountains, 
and Jervaux (Matthew Mackerell, William Thriske, and 
Adam Sedbar'), Whalley, Wobum, and Sawley (John 
Paslew, John Hops^, and William Trafford), and the 
prior of Bridlington (William Wood). 

The queen (Jane) dies, Oct. 24. 

The duke of Norfolk is recalled, and his place sup- 
plied by a board of commissioners styled the Council 
of the Norths 

IRELAND. 

In 1537 Anthony St. Leger and three other English 
gentlemen were sent as a commission of inquiry to 

Ireland. 

Beside endeavouring to obtain a subsidy to reimburse 
the king^s charges in repressing the rebellion of the 
Fitzgeralds, the commissioners were directed to examine 
the conduct of the deputy (Lord Leonard Grey) and his 
council*, and, preparatory to introducing the king's laws 

• His taaat b ** Scdlar " in the indictment against bim (May X7, XS37), 
but it i$ given as Sedbarr in tbe escheat> and tbere remains an inscription 
in the Beaucb&mp Tovk-cr whicb reads ** adam : sedbar abbas : jorbvaix 
»» 

H \it is so styled in bis indictment, but the escheat on bis convictioa 
calls him Robert Hobbes. 

• This council had existed in the time of Edward IV.. but bad &llen into 
disuse. Hencelorth it had a Lord President, whose residence was usually 
Hi Yoric, and it continued until the time of Charles I. 

* In a letter, dated Feb. 35, 1537. announcing tbe appcnntment of this 

commissM»» the king charges them with wasting bis revMue, or applying 

it to their own puipcxses. Tbe council, in answer, deny tbe charges, and 

say to Oromwi^j ^* Would to Ood his majesty and your lordship did know 

our gains and rtcbes* which is so great, uiat we. <>if tbe mean son of this 

council, being bis trace's offions, amongst us all be not wortb m mooey 

and pkate j^iooo Insh, which is a small substance for us all. being in the 

rooms that «e be under bb grace. We be no purchasers of possessions, 

|miU«f« dic«v% no carders^ neither yet pompous housriiolders, whereby 

w« shoiud coatMuae our profits and gains, tf we had them. Wberelore we 

P ff |i ^ bombty beseech your good lordskip to be mean to his grace to accept 

jik bMi« poor MM. «ft bb txue aad bkbfol subset^'* 
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in every part, to report on the exactions and oppressions 
of the great landholders. Accordingly they held inquests 
in various places, both in the Pale and the so-called 
English districts, and their reports, preserved in the 
Public Record Office", fully justify the complaints of 
the writer of the paper of 1 515 already referred to'. 

From these we learn that the customary feudal burdens, 
which {tressed heavily on their brethren in England, were 
almost entirely evaded by the Anglo-Irish nobles. One 
(the earl of Desmond) maintained that he was legally 
exempt from attendance in parliament, and the others 
only obeyed the king's deputy's summons, either in war 
or peace, when it pleased themselves ; they, however, 
when summoned, regularly assessed their presumed ex- 
penses on their tenantry, whether they moved from their 
castles or not. 

The lords usually would not suffer the king's courts 
to be held within their districts, and they heavily fined 
their tenants if they repaired for justice to the walled 
towns, where the burgesses kept themselves in some 
measure, though not entirely, free from their exactions. 
They instead upheld the Brehon law, which was more 
profitable to themselves, as, according to that system, 
murders, manslaughters, and other violences were atoned 
for by a fine, called hericky and theft by another, termed 
cannej but these sums, which varied with the supposed 
wealth of the offender, were never given to the injured 
parties ^ ; they were either taken by the lord, or shared 
between him and his brehon, or judge. In all suits of 
a civil nature, a large sum (oylegeag) was payable by 
each party to the brehon ; and another, at least as 

• A summary of them will be found in the State Papers of Henry VIII., 
Part II., p. 510—512, note. 

' See p. 35. 

t It was otherwise among our Saxon forefathers (see Part I., p. 142) ; 
but these lordly plunderers knew no other law than their own pleasure 
and profit* 
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large {pien£)y was necessary as a bribe for the lord's 
favour \ 

The recognised rent of each ploughland was one bushel 
of summer oats, but this was usually increased tenfold, 
and sums of money in addition ipyerahi) were exacted 
quarterly. The husbandman's produce was taken from 
him at the lord's own price *, unless he redeemed it by 
a fine ; a tribute of milk was exacted for each of his 
cows ; he had to furnish annually for each ploughland 
a week's labour in strengthening the ditches and fences, 
and two days' work of an axeman to fell timber; he 
had to supply carts and cattle for conveying the goods 
and chattels and building materials of the lord, and the 
plunder of his armed followers. Yet, after all, these af- 
forded him so little protection ^ that he was also obliged 
to pay black rent to the neighbouring Irish chiefs ; and 
if his corn or cattle were carried off and recovered, the 
lord appropriated it to himself ^ 

But the greatest grievance of all was the exaction 
called coin and livery, which in numberless documents 
is emphatically stated to be '^the cause why the land 
be so Irish and so poor." This consisted in the exaction 
of meat, drink, and lodging, for three or four nights at 
a time, and a sum of money beside, for the support of 
the soldiery of each chief; and it was as frequently 
practised by the king's deputies as any of the rest". 
It was very common also to demand quarters for a larger 

^ These two payments amounted in general to one-fifth of the value of 
the claim from each party. 

* And also at the lord's own measure : one noble (William Bermingham) is 
mentioned as taking things at the rate of i6 ouarts to the gallon. 

^ The king's castles are stated to have all fallen to ruin, and those of 
the marchers were mere receptacles of plunder. In fact, the marchmen 
were looked on as worse enemies than the "mere Irish" to those who 
had anything to lose. 

' Lady Katherine Poer even improved on this; she not only kept the 
piXMperty recovered by her soldiers, but levied a fine on the husbandman 
vtt nis n^Ugence in losing it. 

■■ The deputies are charged beside with frequently levying money for 
toads, journeys, and hosting (expeditions of various magnitude against 
tka " "v^ Irish")* aod ai^lying it to their own use. 
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number than were actually present {black men\ any 
demur as to which was punished by a fine of a cow 
{kyntrotsk)s and if any tenant escaped such quartering 
for a while, he was made to pay heavily for the exemp- 
tion. Every birth, marriage, or death in the lord's family 
occasioned the demand of a sheep from each husband- 
man, and a cow from each village; money was levied 
{srahe) for the expenses of journeys, never undertaken, 
to Dublin or to England. Forced contributions of food 
and money {foy and pay, and mertyeght^ relieved the 
lord from all expenditure of his own when he had guests ; 
when he himted, his dogs were regaled with bread and 
milk, or butter; and whole quarters of oats were demanded 
when most scarce, for his " great horse," and a compo- 
sition in money exacted. The Anglo-Saxon king claimed 
the labour of his freemen to build his residence " ; but 
the Irish noble exacted mustrons for the keep of all his 
various craftsmen, from masons to tailors ; he, however, 
seldom lived at home, but passed his time in periodical 
visits, with an unlimited retinue, to his tenants, when 
meat, drink, lodging, candle, and a present at parting 
had to be provided. Four such visits to pass the night 
(called Cody, or cosher), were usually bestowed on each 
husbandman, while more occasional visits were often 
paid for the express purpose of ruining Cheating up**) 
an obnoxious inferior. 

Burdensome as these exactions were, matters were 
rendered still worse by the insolence and rapacity of 
the assessors, or harbingers, as they were termed, who 
seized far more than they accounted for to their lords, 
unless conciliated by a payment of black money to them- 
selves. 

Neglect of duty and disorderly life is in many in- 
stances alleged against the clergy, as well as the taking 
of exorbitant fees on causes in the spiritual courts. One 

> SeePartI.,p.x4s> 
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exaction much complained of was portion canon^ a sum 
of variable, but heavy amount levied on the death of 
a man or his wife, in addition to the ordinary mortuary 
fees. 

St. Leger, the chief commissioner, became deputy, in 
1 540, but he does not seem to have remedied any of the 
abuses that he has recorded ; and the country continued 
in much the same state during the remainder of this 
and the two succeeding reigns. 



A.D. 1638. The king enters into a negotiation with the 
Protestant princes, for a league against the emperor, but 
it is broken off, through the dissimilarity of their reli- 
gious views °. 

Forest, a friar, is burnt for denying the royal su- 
premacy p. May 22. 

The emperor and the king of France agree to a ten 
years' truce, June 28. The pope (Paul III.) jpublishes 
a bull (Dec. 17) excommunicating and deposing Henry, 
and endeavours, but in vain, to induce them to at- 
tempt to put it in execution \ 

Cromwell issues Injunctions to the clergy, one 
article of which directs the setting up of the Bible in 
English' in each church, and another orders the keep- 
ing of a register of births, deaths, and marriages % Sep- 
tember. 

« A deputation of their divines came to England, but they could not arrive 
at any agreement with the king, who quarrelled with nothing papal except 
the supremacy. 

p Hugh Latimer, afterwards himself burnt, preached the sermon at his 
execution. 

<i The document is dated Aug. 31, 1535, but its publication had hitherto 
been withheld in the hope of an accommodation. 

' This was most prolMibly Coverdale's translation, which had just ap- 
peared with a dedication to the king. It was speedily followed by another 




'will not be imtil a day aftv doomsday." 
■ This direction occasioned great discontent among the people, as they 
conceived the register was iotended as the instrument of some new taxation. 
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Becket's shrine, and many similar objects of pil- 
grimage, plundered and destroyed. 

The king Assists at a public disputation on the cor- 
poral presence in the Eucharist, which dogma he main- 
tains against John Nicholson (or Lambert), a school- 
master^, November. 

- Many of the relatives and friends of Cardinal Pole " 
are accused of treason, and executed. His mother, 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury, is imprisoned in the 
Tower. 

Two German anabaptists burnt in Smithfield% 
Nov. 29. 

A.D.1639. The parliament meets, April 28, when the 
countess of Salisbury and several other persons in cus- 
tody are attainted without trial 

The king's proclamations declared as valid as acts 
of parliament, [31 Hen. VIII. c. S^"], 

The king empowered to erect bishops' sees and 
appoint bishops by his letters patent, [c. 9]. 

t Lambert had been the chaplain of the Engtish factory at Antwerp, but 
when he adopted the views of the Reformers, he quitted his post and be- 
came a schoolmaster. He was silenced in the disputation, and refusing to 
retract his opinions, was biurnt shortly after. 

u His brothers, Henry lord Montacute and Sir Geoffrey Pole, Henry 
marquis of Exeter, Sir Edward Neville, Crofts and Collins, priests, and 
Uolund, a mariner, were convicted on charges of conesponding with him, 
denying the kine's supremacy, and further expressing the opinion that 
"knaves ruled about the king," and that Henry himself was **a, beast, 
and worse than a beast" Sir Nicholas Carew was soon after convicted 
for holding discourses about "a. change in the world" with the marquis 
df Exeter. Geoffrey Pole's life was spared, but the others were all exe- 
cuted, fjan. 9, March 3, 1539). It is ususdly said that he bore witness 
against his brother, who was convicted the day before he himself was tried. 
He passed the remainder of his days in prison, and, as smpears from an 
inscription in the Beauchamp Tower, was silive as late as 15^. 

* Four others had been condemned with them, but they saved their lives 
by recantation at Paul's cross, Nov. 24. 

* Persons offending against this act were to be iadged by a larger iiumber 
of the council than could be conveniently assembled, and therefore in 1544 
another act was passed [34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 23], givine authority to a much 
smaller number to decide. One of the most remarkable of the proclama- 
tions thus legalized after its issue is that dated Nov. x6, 1^38, which stig- 
matizes Thomas Becket as a traitor, and forbids his being any longer 
received as a saint ; the plunder and destruction of his rich wrine at Can* 
terbury had been effected not long before. 
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The place of peers in parliament determined by 
statute, [c. 10]. 

All monasteries dissolved and granted to the king^, 

[c. 13]- 

An act passed '' for abolishing diversity of opinions 

in certain articles concerning Christian religion," [c. 14]. 

Such was the title given to a merciless statute, better 
known as the Statute of the Six Articles, the passing of 
which proved a great discouragement to Cranmer and 
other sincere friends of the Reformation. Transubstan- 
tiation, communion in one kind, vows of chastity, private 
masses, celibacy of the clergy, and auricular confession, 
were asserted to be agreeable to the law of God ; the 
denial of the first was to be punished as heresy, the rest 
as felony. Commissioners were appointed to carry the 
act into execution, but the number of offenders was found 
so great (500 were apprehended in London alone, in a 
short time, principally for denying the corporal presence) 
that the Romish party became alarmed, and ventured 
to enforce its penalties but in few instances. 

Shaxton' and Latimer % bishops of Salisbury and 
Worcester, resign their sees into the king's hands, July i. 
They are both committed to prison as " sacramentarian 
heretics." 

Several castles built on the sea-coast with the spoils 
of the monasteries^, an apprehension being entertained 
of an invasion to put in execution the papal bull. 

The abbots of Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester, 

7 Many had already been surrendered, but the abbots and monks, having 
only life interests therein, had exceeded their power in so doing. This act 
was therefore necessary to the legal security of the grantees or purchasers 
of the spoil. 

■ Shaucton afterwards conformed, smd preached at the burning of Anne 
Askew and others, exhorting them, in vain, to follow his example. It 
appears from Cardinal Pole's Pension Book that Shaxton was alive m 1556^ 
and in the receipt of a pension from the crown of ^66 13s. 4d. 

* Latimer, as already mentioned, suffered for his ooinions in 1555. 

^ The materials of demolished churches were employed for this purpose, 
both in England and at Calais. In pulling down Hurst Castle in x866 many 
carved stones from Beaulieu Abbey were found* 
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(Richard Whiting, Hugh Feringdon, and John Beche,) 
executed as traitors % Nov. 14, Dec. i. 

AJ).1540. The king, at the instigation of Cromwell, 
marries Anne of Cleves ', Jan. 6. 

Wills regulated by statute, [32 Hen. VIII. c. i]. 

Sanctuaries regulated, their number, and the number 
of inmates, limited, [c. 12]. 

A navigation act passed, by which freight is regu- 
lated, [c 14]. 

The order of St. John of Jerusalem suppressed in 
England and Ireland*, [c. 24]. 

Two priests executed at Calais for denying the royal 
supremacy, April 10. 

Three anabaptists burnt in Southwark, May 3. 

Cromwell is accused of treason at the council-board, 
by the duke of Norfolk, and committed to the Tower, 
June 10. He is attainted by act of parliament, June 29, 
and beheaded, July 28. 

The Convocation is empowered by commission to 
try the validity of the king's last marriage, July 6 ; it is 
pronoimced invalid, July 10, and abrogated by parlia- 
ment, Jxily 24', [c. 25]. 

* They were diarged with denying; the king's supremacy, sukI also with 
sending asastance to the insurgents in X537, but theur real offence seems to 
have been their steady refusal to surrender Uieir houses. 

' She was the sister of William, duke of Cleves, who was a prominent 
member of the Protestant party in Germany. Henry wished to seciure 
their help against the emperor, and they desired his money. 

* The statute states that certain members of the order upheld the pope's 
usurped power, and slandered the king and his councillors. Its possessions 
were seized, but considerable pensions were allowed to Sir William Weston 
smd Sir John Rawson, its heads, on condition of dropping their titles of lord 
prior and prior of Kilmainham ; members who were ^ sibroad were offered 
pen»ons if thev returned, but were to have nothing if they remained out 
ci the king^s obedience. Rawson was made Viscount Clontarff, and lived 
into the reign of Edward VI., but Weston died on the very day that he 
was obliged to leave his priory. 

' Anne of Cleves formally consented to the terms of separation, July xx. 
Blediingley park, in Surrey, forfeited by Sir Nicholas Carew (see a.d. 1538) 
was granted to her, as weU as a lar^e sum in tithes that had been given to 
Cromwell. She omtinued to reside in England until her death, which 
occurred at Chelsea, July 17, 1557 ; she was buried at Westminster with 
much pomp, Aug. 4. Her will shews great consideration for her servants, 
and gives a very favourable impression of her character. 
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The king marries Katherine Howard, the niece of 
the duke of Norfolk, at Oatlands, July 28. 

Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome, burnt as heretics, and 
Abel, Fetherstone, and Powell, executed at the same 
time, in Smithfield, as traitors «^, July 30. 

Laurence Cook*', prior of Doncaster, Home, a lay 
brother of the Charter House, Bronholme, a priest, and 
four gentlemen, executed together at Tyburn, for deny- 
ing the royal supremacy, Aug. 4. 

The Privy Council Register commences, Aug. 18. 
A second secretary of state is appointed about the same 
time. 

A.D.1541. The countess of Salisbury is beheaded*. 
May 27. 

Lord Dacre of the South (Thomas Fiennes) tried 
and convicted of murder '*, June 27. 

Lord Leonard Grey, late deputy of Ireland, is exe- 
cuted, June 28. 

Sir David Genson, a knight of St. John, is hanged 
for denying the king's supremacy, July i. A Welsh 
minstrel is executed on the same day, for singing a 
" prophecy" against the king. 

The king makes a progress in the north, and re- 

e The whole of these sufferers by this hideous exhibition of Henry's im- 
partial barbarity were clergymen of the universities, estimable for their 
learning and the purity of their lives. Barnes had early imbibed the Re- 
formed opinions, but recanted at Paul's cross, March 5, 1527; he had now 
returned to them. Abel had been chaplain to Katherine of Aragon, and 
he and his two companions were condemned for affirming the legality of 
her marriaee. Abel was confined in the Beauchamp Tower, where his 
inscription (thomas and " a" on a bell) still remains. « 

>> He also was imprisoned in the Beauchamp Tower, as is evidenced by 
his inscription *' doctor cook : 1540.*' 

The charge against her was that she had favoured the rising called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace five years before, and had since corresponded with her 
son, Cardinal Pole. 

^ He had, in company Mrith some wild companions, forcibly entered the 
park of Nicholas Pelham, at Laughton, in Sussex, with dogs and nets for 
the purpose of hunting ; they were opposed in their " traitorous intention" 
by three keepers, one of whom (John Bushbridge) was mortally wounded 
in the scufHe, April 30, 1541. Lord Dacre, after a part of the evidence had 
been heard, pleaded guilty, aiid threw himself on the king's mercy ; he was 
nevertheless executed, June 39. 
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ceives large sums of money from the parties supposed 
to have favoured the recent insurrections. 

The Scots make an imroad^ and ravage North- 
umberland. 

The queen (Katherine Howard) is charged with im- 
pure living, and sent to the Tower, in November. Two 
of her alleged paramours, Culpeper and Dereham, are 
tried Dec. i, and executed Dec. lo. Lord William 
Howard and several other persons are tried and con- 
victed of concealing her unchaste life, Dec. 22. 

A.D.1542. A bill of attainder against the queen and 
her confederates is brought into parliament Jan. 21, and 
receives the royal assent, at the request of the Houses, 
very shortly after, [33 Hen. VIII. c. 21]. 

Offences committed in the king's palace ordered to 
be tried by a jury of the royal household, [c. 12]. 

The diocese of Chester and the Isle of Man incor- 
porated in the province of York, [c. 31]. 

The king takes the title of King of Ireland, instead 
of Lord *, Jan. 23. 

Several of the Irish and Anglo-Irish chieftains are 
made peers of parliament ". 

The queen is examined by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and confesses the looseness of her life. She is 
executed, with Lady Rochford, Feb. 12. 

SCOTLAND. 

A.D.1642. The Scots and the English make several 
devastating inroads. In one from England, Sir Robert 

1 This had been advised by the deputy and council of Ireland some years 
before, at the beginning of his differences with the pope, who was still 
senersdly regarded as the feudal superior of the land, as ne had been ages 
before, ^e an instance of this. Part II., p 124, a.d. 1317). The change 
was confirmed in 1544, by act of parliament, [35 Hen. VIII. c. 3]. 

» The title of Lord Carbery was conferred on William Bermingham, 
June 17, 1541 ; Con O'Neal and his son Matthew were created earl of 
Tyrone and Lord Dungannon, Oct. i, 1542 ; Morogh O'Brien was made 
earl ot Thomond, UUck Burke, earl d[ Clanrickard, and Donough O'Brien, 
Lord Ibracken, July 1, 2543. 
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Bowes, the warden of the east marches, is taken prisonefi 
at Halydon-rigg, Aug. 24. 

The duke of Norfolk bums Kelso, but shortly after 
retires to Berwick. 

James sends an army to invade Cumberland. From 
hatred of the general (Oliver Sinclair, a court favourite), 
they disband, on the banks of the Esk, the nobles and 
gentry giving themselves up prisoners, Nov. 25. 

James dies at Falkland, Dec. 14. He is succeeded 
by his infant daughter, Mary", under the guardianship 
of her mother, Mary of Guise. 

The chief adviser of James had long been Cardinal 
Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrew's, and the first place 
in the council of regency was assigned to him by the 
will of the king. This was set aside by the parliament, 
and the earl of Arrari", the presumptive heir to the 
throne, placed at the head of affairs Qan. 10, 1543). 
Beaton was imprisoned for a while (Jan. 26 to April 10), 
but Arran, being a weak man, soon became the mere 
tool of the cardinal, who, in concert with the queen- 
mother, cultivated a close alliance with France, and 
procured the rejection of an offer to unite the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland by the marriage of the 
infant queen to Edward, the son of Henry. He also 
laboured strenuously to repress the spirit of hostility to 
Rome which had long existed in Scotland i*, but had 
begun to exert itself more boldly of late years in con- 
sequence of the destruction of the papal power in Eng- 
land. Among other victims, he seized and put to death 
George Wishart, the most prominent of the reformed 
preachers, but he was himself assassinated, by the paid 
agents of Henry, in his castle of St. Andrew's, very shortly 

° She was born only six days before, Dec. 8, 1543. 

** James Hamilton, great grandson of James II. 

P A Lollard preacher (John Risby) was burnt in Scotland, in 1407 ; and 
a statute for the pimishment of "heretics and Lollards" was passed 
in 2423, 
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after, (May 28, 1546,) and the power of the Church m 
Scotland fell with him. 

The queen-mother, though of the family of Guise, 
from political reasons for a while favoured the holders 
of the reformed doctrines ; but when, having accom- 
plished her projects of securing the regency to herself 
and the marriage of her daughter to the heir of the 
French crown, she wished to retrace her steps and rule 
by the aid of French mercenaries, she found it impossible 
to do so. The reformers, styling themselves " the Con- 
gregation of the Lord," flew \o arms ; they sought suc- 
cour from England, then under the rule of Elizabeth, 
and a fierce war ensued. At length the queen's party 
was crushed, she herself died of grief in the castle of 
Edhiburgh, where she was more of a prisoner than a 
ruler, and Leith, the last stronghold of the Romanists, 
was surrendered. 

At the very outbreak of the war, the reformers, in- 
cited by the fierce invectives of Knox', Erskine and 
others, against the clergy, had thrown down churches 
and monasteries far more recklessly than had been done 



4 John Knox was born near Haddington in 1505. He studied at St. 
Andrew's, and very earljr attained to great proficiency in scholastic theology. 
He discharged for a wlule the duties of a Romish priest, but his opinions 
were shaken by the preaching of Williams, a Dominican, who as early as 
1540 ventured to inveigh against the papal authority. Knox afterwards 
became the friend of Wishart, and only escaped his fate by concealing him- 
s^ On Cardinal Beaton's death, Knox joined the party which held the 
castle of Sl Andrew's, preached the doctrines of the Reformation under 
thai protection, was captured with them, and carried to France, where he 
was condemned to the galleys. He was released after a time, and came 
to England, where he became a licensed preacher, and it was intended 
to bestow a bishopric on him; but Northumberland, who then ruled in 
the name of the kmg, found him, as he tells Cecil, the secretary, *' neither 
grateful nor pleasable" (Dec 71 1552), and the design was abandoned. On 
uie accession of Mary, Knox went abroad, and associated himself Mrith 
Odvin. He returned to^ Scotland in 1555, embroiled himself with the 
bishops, and 'was burnt in efiigy; he again went to Geneva, where he 
wrote a vehement attack on Uie monstrous regiment [government] of 
women," directed against Mary, but remembered to his disadvantage by 
EHzabeth. Knox luid a great share in preparing the Geneva Bible, and 
returning to Scotland in 1561, he took a leading part in the events of the 
next few years, which witnessed the ruin of his queen, the expulsion of 
the bishops, and the destruction of the churches. He died Nov. 34, 1572. 
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in England. Being now triumphant, a parliament in 
1 561 not only set up a new form of Church polity, on 
the Genevan model, in which bishops were replaced by 
" superintendents,** but confirmed the almost total con- 
fiscation of the Church property which private rapacity 
had already accomplished', and committed the entire 
destruction of abbey churches*, hospitals and other reli- 
gious and charitable foundations to the heads of the 
party, as a " most holy, just, and necessary work ■." 



AJ).1648. The parliament meets Jan. 22, and sits till 
May 12. 

An act "for the advancement of true religion" passed ^ 
[34&35Hen.VIIL c. i]. 

Wales divided into twelve counties, [c. 2]. By this 
act a president and council are appointed for Wales ; also 
justices of the peace, with power to hold sessions as in 
England. By another statute, a code of ordinances was 
drawn up for Wales, [c 26], 

The king makes a treaty with the emperor, Feb. 1 1, 
and prepares for a war against France. 

The king releases the chief Scottish prisoners, on 
condition of their endeavouring to procure a marriage 
between his son and their infant queen. The proposal 
is favourably recei\-ed in Scotland, and a treaty on the 
subject is concluded, July i. 

The king marries his sixth queen (Katherine Pair ■), 
in July. 




* Tlic rdbnned pceachers thus foand themsehres withoat a 

Tli^ uf^ent demands procared a ^nnt of oDc-third of the Onirch revtnnes* 
tmt this pittance was inr^ularty paid. 

* ** Throv dovn their nests, and the crows wiD take iEglit,* was the 

wvtatKMi of Knox ; and it was xespooded to by the destructaon of the st: 

■i^st edifices of die land. Neither tombs nor libraries were spared. ^ In 
^ void.'* says Spotiswode, ''all was mined." 

TVe Kberqr Ibmerlr granted of readxog the Bible was abcid^ed bj dns 
*^ : «m1 die king's Book was shortly after pubtished, as cootaining aB that 
^^ haty needed of Chitsdan doctrine : the dn^y, it was aOowed, 
'^niMil to *^search the Scripcnres." 
^ So ^he is nsMly cnM. hot it is her Baidei Kwe : she had 
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The queen-mother of Scotland and Cardinal Beaton 
gain over the earl of Arran to their party, and endeavour 
to set aside the marriage treaty. The king in return ra- 
vages their borders, and seizes Scottish ships. 

The Scots form a new alliance with France, and de- 
clare the treaty with England null and void, Dec. ii. 

A.D. 1544. The succession to the throne a third time 
regulated, imder the penalties of treason, [35 Hen. VIII. 
c. l]. 

The king's style set forth both in Latin and English*, 
it being declared treason to object to it, [c. 3]. 

An English army and fleet, under the earl of Hert- 
ford and Lord Lisle ^, capture and bum Edinburgh and 
Leith, and devastate the surrounding country, in May. 

The wages of members of parliament settled at ^, 
a-day for knights of the shire, and 2s, a-day for bur- 
gesses, [c. 1 1], 

The king's debts remitted, and any sums that he had 
paid ordered to be returned to him, [c. 12]. 

The earl of Lenox* makes a treaty with the king, 
engaging to forward his views on Scotland, May 17. In 
return he receives the hand of Lady Margaret Douglas, 
the king's niece *. 

The king invades France, in July. He besieges 
Boulogne, which surrenders Sept. 14. 

ried twice before, and was then the widow of Lord Latimer. Her brother, 
William Parr, was created marquis of Northampton ; he was a man of bad 
character, who complied with every change of religion and government, and 
held office in all circumstances. ^ He died in 1571. 

* It is worded thus in the original act : — " Henricus Octavus Dei gratia 
Anglie Frauncie et Hibemie Rex, fidei defensor et in terra Ecclesie Angli- 
cane et Hibemice supremum caput ;" and " Henry the Eight, by tiie grace 
of God Kyng ot Enelonde Fraunce and Irelande Defendor of the faithe, and 
of the Churche of Englonde, and also of Irelande in earthe the supreme 
Hcddc." 

y Afterwards the Protector Somerset, and his rival Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland. 

■ Matthew Stuart; he was, like the regent Arran, descended from 
James II. 

• She had, some years before, been contracted to Lord Thomas Howard 
(]see A.D. 1536). Her portion from the king was Temple Newsam, forfeited 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, and some abbey lands. She was thft mQ>\k«c c^l 
Damley, the husband of Mary qu^en of Scots. 
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The emperor and the king of France suddenly con- 
dude a peace, Sept 19, when the English army is obliged 
to withdraw. The king returns to England, Sept. 30. 

A.D. 1545. The French make several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to retake Boulogne ; they are foiled by the earl 
of Hertford and Lord Lisle. 

The king raises a large sum by " benevolence,** which 
is very unwillingly paid **. 

The French fleet attempts to invade England. They 
have an indecisive action off Portsmouth with the English 
ships', July 18. 

The French ravage the marches of Calais, and also 
send asistance to the Scots. 

The earl of Hertford overruns and plunders the 
south of Scotland. 

All colleges, chantries and hospitals dissolved and 
granted to the crown «*, [37 Hen. VIII. c. 4]. 

A law made against usury, which limited interest 
to 10 per cent., [c. 9]. 

Persons dispersing slanderous libels declared guilty 
of felony, [c. 10]. 

Tithes in London fixed at the rate of 2s, f)d, in the 
£1 on rent, [c. 12]. 

Laymen empowered to exercise ecclesiastical juris- 
diction*, [c. 17]. 

^ Hence the name was changed^ and the next involuntaiy gift in the 
following year was styled, " a loving contribution made by the subjects' 
free will. Richard Read, a London alderman, who declined to con- 
tribute in 1545, was sent as a common soldier to the army in Scotland, 
where he was taken prisoner at Jedworth, being, by the king's order, 
exposed to special danger. 

« Two days after the action one of the largest of the English ships, the 
Mary Rose, was upset in a squall in Portsmouth harbour, and of her crew 
of 700 men, only 35 were saved. The wreck was not removed until 1836, 
when several brass guns were recovered in good condition ; one of them 
may be seen mount^ on the Platform at Southampton, and others are in 
the Artillery Museum at Woolwich. 

^ From Uie terms employed, the Universities considered themselves in 
danger, but Henry condescended to assure them of safety. 

• The occasion of this act was that papal decrees denounced excommuni* 
cation against laymen who ventiu%d to judge in ecclesiastical causes, as mar- 
riages and wills. In its preamble, ** all ecclesiastical power " is said to be 
derived from the king as the** undoubted Supreme Head of the Church." 
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The council of Trent, called professedly for the re- 
formation of manners and discipline, but really directed 
against the Reformation, holds its first session, Decem- 
ber 13. 

A.D.1546. The French continue their efforts to retake 
Boulogne. The earl of Surrey, the governor, being de- 
feated by them, is recalled to England. He gives vent 
to his resentment in violent speeches, which are reported 
to the king. 

Cardinal Beaton is killed, in his castle of St. An- 
drew's', May 28. 

A peace is concluded with France, June 7. It pro- 
vides for the restoration of Boulogne in eight years, and 
also for a peace with the Scots. 

Anne Askew' and three other persons are burnt as 
Sacramentarians, July 16. 

Christ Church, Oxford^, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge *, founded by the king. 

' The murder had been proposed by Lord Cassilis a year before, and was 
sanctioned by Henry, though he declined to appear openly in it : a fact es- 
tablished by a letter of the English Council to Lord Hertford, dated 
May 30, 1545, to be found in the State Papers of Henry VIII., vol. v. 
p. 449. In the same collection (p. 560) is a letter giving the particulars 
of the murder. The party consisted of Norman Leslie, James Melvin, 
and 25 others : they first killed the porter and threw his body into the 
ditch, then drove out the workmen and servants ; the cardinal, hearing 
the tumult, came from his chamber to the blockhouse, and was there killed. 
** The common bell of the town rang, the provost and town gathered, to the 
number of 300 or 400 men, and came to the castle, when Norman Leslie 
and his company came to the wall-head, and asked what they desired to 
see — a dead man ? Incontinent they brought the cardinal dead to the wall- 
head, in a pair of sheets, and hung him over the wall by the one arm and 
the one foot, and bade the people see there their God. This John of Doug- 
las of Edinburgh .... shewed me . . . who was in St. Andrew's, and saw 
the same with his own eyes." 

The castle was held for some time by Norman Leslie and his party, 
who were in the pay of Henry ; but at length it was captured by a body 
of French troops, and destroyed, as having been polluted by the blood 
of a cardinal. 

B Anne Askew was an intimate of some of the ladies of the court, and she 
had been racked in the Tower, for the purpose of finding matter of accu- 
sation against the Queen, who was believed to hold similar opinions. Kathe- 
rine, howeyer, had the tact to avert Henry's suspicions by alleging that she 
only raised doubts to have them solved by his learning, particularly as she 
saw that the occupation diverted his mind from the pains of disease under 
which he suffered. 

^ In 1524 Cardinal Wolsey had obtained permission to convert the priory 
of St. Fndeswide into a seminary, which he styled Cardiaal CoU^^^.^ «&.- 
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The duke of Norfolk "^ and the earl of Surrey are 
committed to the Tower, Dec. 7. 

A.D. 1647. The earl of Surrey Is tried and convicted of 
high treason^, Jan. 13; he is beheaded, Jan. 19. 

The duke of Norfolk is attainted by act of Parlia- 
ment, to which the royal assent is given by commission, 
Jan. 27™. 

The king dies at Westminster, in the morning of 
Jan. 28. He is buried at Windsor, Feb. 16, 

dowing it, and another foundation at Ipswich, with the spoils of several sup- 
pressed monasteries. The whole came into the king's hands on the fall of 
the founder. The Ipswich foundation lapsed, but that at Oxford was re-es- 
tablished as King Henry's College, Sept. 27, 1532 ; fourteen years after it 
was more fully endowed, and the name again changed to its present one. 

■ To form this college several smaller halls were added to King's Hall, 
founded by Edward III. in 1346 ; Queen Mary was also a benefactor. 

^ "If a man coming of the collateral line to the heir of the crown, 
who ought not to bear the arms of England but on the second quarter, 
with the difference of their ancestor, do presume to change his right place, 
and bear them in the first quarter, leaving out the true difference of the an- 
cestry, and, in the lieu thereof, use the very place only of the heir male 
apparent, how this man's intent is to be judged ; and whether this import 
any danger, peril, or slander to the title of the prince, or very heir appa- 
rent ; and how it weigheth in our laws." Such is the first sentence of a re- 
markable paper of charges against the duke, drawn up apparently for the 
opinion of the judges, and corrected in many places by the king himself, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. Others relate to " presuming to take 
an old coat of the crown" (the arms of Edward the Confessor ; see Part I., 
p. 119), "which his ancestor never bare, nor he of right ought to bear;" 
giving arms to strangers ; holding pleas, and exercising free warren in his 
grounds, without licence ; "depraving of the king's council ;" "compassing 
to govern the realm ; " and, which seems to shew that the jealousy of the 
Seymours had inspired these proceedings, there is a charge against the earl 
of Surrey of saying, "If the kmg die, who should have the rule of the prince, 
but my father or 1?" 

^ The charge against him was that, "machinating to extinguish the cor- 
dial love which the king's lieges bore to him, and to deprive him of his 
crown and dignity, he had set up, joined to his proper bearings, the arms 
of Edward the Confessor, 'Azure, a cross fleury between five martlets 

fold,' which belonged to the king in right of his kingdom, and might not 
e borne by any subject." 

™ His he was saved by the death of the king early on the follow- 
ing morning, but he was imprisoned in the Tower until the accession 
of Mary. 
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Events in General History. 

The Pacific Ocean reached by Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
Egypt conquered by the Turks .... 
The pirate states of Barbary founded 
Rhodes taken by the Turks ; the Knights retire to Sicily 
Gustavus Vasa becomes king of Sweden 
Francis I. taken prisoner at Pavia .... 
Rome stormed by the Imperial troops . • 
Hungary conquered by the Turks .... 
The Knights Hospitallers established at Malta 
Insurrection of the Anabaptists in Munster crushed 
Charles V. fails in an attempt to take Algiers 
The Cotmcil of Trent opened .... 



A.D. 

1513 
1517 

1518 

1522 

1523 

1525 
1527 

1529 
1530 
1536 
1541 

1545 



NOTE. 
The Beauchamp Tower. 



This edifice, which is the second tower on the western side 
of the Tower-green, has been restored of late years, and is now 
open to public inspection. It derives its name from its having 
been the scene of the imprisonment of Thomas Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick, in 1397, and the walls are almost covered with 
records of the abode there of many persons well known in his- 
tory ; indeed, on entering, the eye at once falls on the name of 
Robert Dudley, afterwards the favourite Leicester. 

The tower consists of three stories of one room each, beside 
some small cells, but the inscriptions are found chiefly in the 
room on the first floor ; on the basement, however, we have the 
following distich : — 

"The man whom this house cannot mend, 
Hath evil become, and worse will end ■ ; ** 

it is the work of Charles Bailly, an agent of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

In the great room on the first floor each of the four loopholed 
recesses, as well as the fireplace and the recess now occupied 

■ The spelling of the inscriptions cited has been modernized. 
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by a modem window, presents a mass of inscriptions and de- 
vices, among which those of Philip, earl of Arundel, Lords 
Thomas Fitzgerald, John and Robert Dudley**, Drs. Abel, 
Cook, and Story, Geoffrey, Arthur and Eldmnnd Poole, may 
be traced, as well as many others by persons less known. 
Many of the devices are of a religious character, others are 
heraldic ; some present skeletons and other emblems of mor- 
tality. The inscriptions are in a variety of languages — Eng- 
lish, Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian. Many are pas- 
sages of Scripture, others are **the sorrowful sighing of the 
prisoner," as, — 

** Thomas Miagh, which lieth here alone. 
That fain would from hence be gone. 
By torture strange my troth was tried, 
Yet of my liberty denied. 1581, Thomas Miagh." 

Another is a melancholy calculation, by T. Salmon, — "Close 
prisoner, 8 months, 32 weeks, 224 days, 5376 hours;" a third 
is a piece of sound advice, pointing out a line of conduct which 
it is to be hoped its author (Charles Bailly) followed himself: — 

^ *' The most unhappy man in the world is he that is not patient in adver- 
sities ; for men are not killed with the adversities they have, but with the 
impatience which they suffer/' 

The great majority of the inscriptions are expressive of hope 
or pious resignation, and few breathe either impatience or de- 
spondency. "Spera in Dio;" ** Adoramus Te;" "En Dieu 
est mon esperance;" "Dolor patientia vincetur;" '*Hope to 
the end, and have patience ; " and similar thoughts, are plen- 
tifully inscribed. There are but two of a contrary nature, and 
these appear the production of one person, William Tyrrel, 
who was a knight of St. John, imprisoned in 1541, probably 
in connexion with the suppression of his order in the preceding 
year. In one inscription he exclaims, in Italian, "Oh! un- 
happy man that I think myself to be !" and in the other he 
expresses himself still more despondmgly : "Since Fortune 

<* The device of John Dudley, earl of Warwick, is very handsome and 
elaborate. It comprises the lion double quev^e ana the bear and ragged 
staff within a floral border, composed of roses, geraniums, honeysuckles 
and acorns, to indicate the initials of his four brothers, Robert, Guilford, 
Henry and Ambrose. The inscription runs thus : 

" You that these beasts do well behold and see. 
May deem with ease wherefore here made they be. 
With borders eke wherein {there may be found f] 
Four brothers' names who list to search the ground." 

In another recess is the name "Jane," doubtless Lady Jane Grey, and pro- 
bably inscribed by her husband Guilford Dudley. 
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hath chosen that my hope should go to the wind to com- 
plain, I would that Time were no more, my star being ever 
sad and unpropitious." 

Such are a few of the painfully interesting inscriptions to be 
seen in the Beauchamp tower. Many other parts of the fortress 
have been formerly used as ''prison lodgings'," and they also 
have their memorials, as the Salt tower, where may be seen the 
curious sphere cut by ** Hew Draper of Bristowe" in 1562, a re- 
puted alchemist, but they are now occupied as dwellings, or 
in other ways which prevent their being readily accessible. 

^ P ** A Paxticular of the names of the Towers," of the date of 1643 Q»rinted 
in the Ajipendiz to Bay ley's History of the Tower, p. xxxiiL) mentions as 
such, beside the Beauchamp, the Bell, Broad Arrow, Constable, Cradle, 
Lantern, Martin, Salt, Wakefield and Well Towers, and the Nim's bower, 
over Cold Harbour-gate, adjoining the White tower. 




EdTBTd TI. , tnm Ua Siut Beil. Irmi «f U«ut TI- 

EDWARD VI. 

Edward, the son of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour, 
was bom at Hampton Court, Oct iz, 1537. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne Jan. 28, 1547, and his reign is 
a very important period of English history, although^ 
from his youth, his influence on its transactions was 
very limited. The real nilers were, first, his uncle 
Somerset, and afterwards John Dudley, duke of North- 
umberland *, both men of little principle. From merely 

• He vu tbc eUesI un of Ihe Dndlcy of KcDcy VII. -s reign, ud wu 
bom in .joa. Soon after his falher'a death he was restoKd in blood, aiul 

v^i^t^nuA^^T of S« horse to aX o^f oty^^l^ ts^hl wis. 
in consequence ef his malemal descent, toade Lord Lisle ; aud was EOOfX 
tdta app«Dted Lord high adiDira], when he tuolf Leith. and the neii year 
dafatded Boulo«ie, and ravaeed the French coast. He was named tme of 
the eMculora i/the will of Hemy VIIL, was created earl of Waiwicli, bore 
the princ^nl part Id the Scottish caDtpaiEn of 1547, and is accused of sowing 
the diSBCuioD between the Protector and his brother which caused the ruin 
of both. He beame on Soinenet's fall the real ruler of the kinBdom, ob- 
tained Ihe high offiixs of lord steward and earl marshal, and was created 



gain^"' greaTascenJancy over Edwa^VL*and prevailed orhin'to b. 
i|uealh the crown to his cousin, Lady Jane Giey : but this esterpiise faile 
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political motives', they joined with Cranmer and other 
Reformers in establishing the Church of England sub- 
stantially on its present footing; but they confiscated 
its possessions, laboured to render its ministers, from 
the highest to the lowest, mere creatures of the State ^, 
and treated the Princess Mary, Gardiner, Heath, Bonner, 
and others in a manner that is altogether unjustifiable, 
and which unquestionably had a great share in bringing 
about the persecution by which the following reign was 
rendered so unhappy and so odious. 

Somerset, the Protector, after driving from the council 
the lord chancellor, (Wriothesley,) who was a decided 
Romanist, applied himself with vigour to carry forward 
the work of reformation. He also made an expedition 
against Scotland, but though he gained a victory in the 
field, he could not bring about the marriage which 
Henry VIII. had projected between his son and the 
young queen as a means of uniting the kingdoms. He 
offended the rest of the council by assuming a superiority 
which they contended that Henry VIII. had not meant 
to exist, and alarmed them by introducing foreign troops. 
Becoming also odious to the nation in general for his 
rapacity in seizing the college and chantry lands, and 
his unnatural conduct in bringing his brother to the 
scaffold, he was easily stripped of his power by a con- 

and he owed Christian burial to the gratitude of an old servant (John Cock, 
Lancaster herald), who begged his remains from the queen, and interred 
them in the chapel of the Tower. He had married Jane, daughter of Sir 
Edward Guilford, warden of the Cinque Ports, and had a large family. 
Four of his sons were concerned in his treason, but only one of them (Guil- 
ford) was executed ; his daughter Mary became the mother of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Northumberland was a bold» active, unscrupulous man, and 
though he greatly forwarded the Reformation, it was evidently merely 
from views of personal aggrandizement, for he died professing himself 
a Romanist, and warning the spectators to avoid the Protestant teachers 
as " sowers of sedition. " 

•» Bishops were appointed by letters patent, and in the instances of Ridley 
and Poynet reduced to the position of mere stipendiaries, ;^iooo a-year each 
being allowed them, and the revenues of their sees of Rochester and Win- 
chester appropriated by the Government ; whilst the see of Durham was sup- 
pressed, without even such a provision being made for its administration. 
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federacy formed against him, and was committed to the 
Tower, in October, 1549. 

The earl of Warwick was now ruler. After a while 
Somerset was permitted to return to the council, but 
was soon involved in what seems to have been a sham 
plot, tried, condemned, and put to death. The young 
king's health had long been declining, and Dudley (now 
become duke of Northumberland) having gained his con- 
fidence by an apparent zeal for the Reformation, per- 
suaded him to settle the crown on his cousin, Lady 
Jane Grey *, to the exclusion of his sisters ; a change 
in the succession which he was incompetent to make 
without the authority of parliament. Edward died very 
shortly after, at Greenwich, on July 6, 1553, and was 
buried on August 8, at Westminster. 

Beside the formal establishment of Protestantism, the 
reign of Edward is chiefly remarkable for the enactment 
of severe laws against vagabonds and tumultuous assem- 
blies, the creation of a variety of new treasons'*, and 
some discreditable tampering with the coin*. A peace 
was concluded with France, by which Henry's c6n quest 
of Boulogne was given up, and an attempt was made to 
bring about a marriage between the king and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry II. War was maintained, on a small 

" She was the daughter of Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, by his wife 
Frances, who was the daughter of Mary, the sister of Henry VIII., and 
Charles Brandon. Lady Jane, who was only sixteen, was the wife of 
Guilford Dudley, the duke's son. She was learned, amiable, and pious> 
and her imprisonment and violent death were the fruit of her filial piety, 
which induced her to accept the crown against her better judgment. 

«* These treasons, in general, had been created tmder the reign of Henry 
VIII. and abolished in the first parliament of Edward VI. ; they were re- 
enacted in the year 1552, after the fall of Somerset. 

• Under the date April lo, 1551, the young king writes in his Journal : 
** It was appointed to make 20,000 pound weight for necessity somewhat 
baser, to get gains ;{^i6,ooo clear, by which the debt of the realm might 
be paid, the country defended from any sudden attempt, and the coin 
amended." _ Several subsequent entries speak of "deliberations touching 
the coin," in one of which "the small money was ordered to be made 
of a baser state," and in another, two standards were fixed on, "one 
without any craft;" "the other not fully six [the nominal standard], 
of which kind was not a few." 
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scale, against the Scots, but the council feared to enter 
on hostilities with the emperor (Charles V.), and therefore, 
after an angry debate, they desisted from their design of 
forcing the new service-book on the princess Mary, though 
they imprisoned her servants, and prevented her own 
escape to Flanders. 

The arms of Edward VI. are the same as those of 
Henry^ VIII., but his supporters are uniformly the golden 
lion arid the red dragon. Only one badge, the sun in 
splendour, is ascribed to him. 

His youth and his ill-health combined have inclined 
writers in general to give a favourable idea of Edward's 
character. On his councillors, and not himself, has been 
laid the odium of the execution of his uncles, and the 
burning of heretics, and, to a certain extent, justly; 
and he has been praised personally for the foundation 
of hospitals and schools, to which, however, he gave 
little but his name. His acquirements embraced both 
ancient and modem languages ', and he has left a minute 
Journal, and several detached letters and papers on poli- 
tical and controversial subjects, but their tone is harsh 
and dogmatic, and their value, of course, very small. 



A.D.1547. Edward received as king, Jan. 2S«. He is 
crowned, Feb. 2a 

The executors of the late king's will meet, when, 
after some opposition from Wriothesley, the chancellor, 
the earl of Hertford is declared protector of the king's 
realms, and governor of his person. 

Several of the executors and others receive higher 

' His chief tutor was Sir John Cheke, a man of more learning than firm- 
ness of principle. He was of St. John's College, Cambridge, and greatly 
promoted the study of Greek in that University. On the death of the 
young king he was imprisoned, first as a partisan of Lady Jane Grey, 
and next as a heretic^ when hard usa^e induced him to feign conformity 
to Romanism ; but being put forward in the persecution of others, he died 
of grief and shame in the year 1557. 

f His regnal years are computed from this day, which was also that of 
the death of his predecessor, — a practice then first introduced. 
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titles : the earl of Hertford is created duke of Somerset ; 
the viscount Lisle, earl of Warwick ; the lord Wriothesley, 
earl of Southampton. 

Andrew Dudley (brother of the earl of Warwick) is 
sent to cruise against the Scots ^ Feb. 27. 

The chancellor puts the great seal in commission 
without the consent of the rest of the executors. He is 
himself in consequence deprived of his office, and im- 
prisoned, March 6. 

The Protector receives a grant of his office by letters 
patent, March 13. 

Francis I. of France dies, March 22. He is suc- 
ceeded by Henry 11. 

The curate and churchwardens of a London parish 
(St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane) remove the images and 
pictures and crucifix from their church. Gardiner and 
the clergy generally censure this, but Cranmer and his 
friends resolve on a further reformation. 

An ecclesiastical visitation carried out, for the pur- 
pose of removing images, asserting the royal supremacy, 
and compelling the use of the English tongue in the 
Church services. 

A book of Homilies, twelve in number, set forth, in 
which the doctrines of the Reformers are advocated. 

The castle of St. Andrew's captured and destroyed 
by the French, August 

Nicholas Ridley appointed bishop of Rochester*, 
Aug. 14. 

>> An attack on the English coast by the Scots and French was expectedt 
and the following passage from a letter of Edward Vaughan, governor of 
Portsmouth, dated Feb. 16, 1547, ^^d now in the Pubuc Record Office, 
shews how ill prepared that town at least was to meet it. " I do not doubt 
but that your Lordships [of the Council] doth right well consider the estate 
of this town, and how it lieth open, so that at low water men may come into 
it although they were thirty in rank ; and also the gates to the waterside are 
so weak, that tour or five good fellows with a piece of timber may lay them 
on the ground. And the walls in this frost that hath been now of late doth 
moulder away, and beginneth in divers places to fall into the ditch." 

' He was bom in 1500, in Northumberland, was educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and became eminent as a preacher. He warmly em- 
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The Protector invades Scotland, in order to enforce 
the marriage treaty formed in 1543. He defeats the Scots 
at Pinkie (near Musselburgh), Sept. 10, captures Edin- 
burgh, and places garrisons in Broughty, Roxburgh, and 
other castles, and returns to England. 

Bonner and Gardiner express their dissent from 
the proceedings of the visitors, and are imprisoned in 
the Fleet, September''. 

The Princess Mary protests against the projected 
changes in religious matters \ 

The parliament meets, Nov. 4. 

The sacrament of the altar directed to be administered 
in both kinds, as agreeable to primitive usage, and con- 
temptuous words against it to be punished by fine and 
imprisonment, [i Edw. VI. c. i]. 

The appointment of bishops ordered to be by letters 
patent, [c. 2]. 

Vagabonds ordered to be branded, and for absconding 
to be reduced to perpetual slavery, [c. 3]. 

This statute, though containing some provisions for 
the relief of " impotent folk," was manifestly, from the 
number of clauses relating to clerks convict, directed 
against the expelled monastics, whose natural hostility 
to the men who had displaced them, pointed them out 

braced the doctrine of the Reformation, and ventured as early as 1540 
to celebrate portions of the service in English, in his church of Heme, 
near Canterbury, but was saved from evil consequences by Cranmer, by 
whose influence also he was now raised to the episcopate. In 1550 he 
was translated to London, and treated the kindred and servants of his 
deprived predecessor Bonner with a kindness and liberality which he un- 
fortunately did not himself experience when Bonner was reinstated. A 
sermon of his before Edward VI. had great effect in inducing him to 
endow the city hospitals. On the young king's death, Ridley preached 
in favour of Lady Jane Grey, stigmatizing Mary as an idolater; he was 
in conse(iuence thrown into the Tower, where he was for a while mildly 
treated, in the hope of his conformity. At length he was sent to Oxford, 
condemned as a heretic, and burnt with Latimer, Oct. 16, 1555. 

^ Gardiner wsls released in January, 1548, but again imprisoned in June ; 
and he remained in the Tower until the accession of Mary. 

' She maintained that the council had no authority to make any change 
in the laws of Henry VIII., they having sworn to observe them while the 
king was under age. Such was also the opinion of Gardiner and Bonner. 
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as serious obstacles in the way of the reformation which 
Cranmer and his friends were resolved to carry out. 
Though the pensions that had been granted to them 
when their houses were suppressed appear to have been 
paid ", and though some of their number received bene- 
fices, these were ordinarily inadequate to their subsistence, 
and they would have starved but for the affection borne 
to them by the great bulk of the people. Hence, from 
necessity, many wandered about living on alms, and they 
thus fell under the penalties of this statute, which are 
more barbarous than can readily be imagined. Any 
person was empowered to seize another ** loitering, with- 
out work for three days together," and take him before 
a justice, who was to cause the prisoner to be branded 
with " V" on the breast with a hot iron, and to adjudge 
him to two years' slavery, to be " fed on bread and water, 
or such small drink and refuse of meat'' as the master 
shall think fit ; who was also empowered to punish the 
'* slave" at his discretion by beating, chaining, or the like. 
If the unhappy creatiure endeavoured to escape, he was 
to be branded with " S," and condemned to slavery for 
life. Such a system could not long be maintained, even 
against religious opponents, and accordingly stat 3 and 
4 Edw. VI. c. 16 abolished it, and revived the less rigor- 
ous provisions of the act of 22 Henry VIII. " 

Several of the new-made treasons of the late kingf's 
reign abolished, [i Edw. VI. c 12]. 

All colleges, chantries, and free chapels given to the 
king*, [c. 14]. 

■» This £act, which has been doubted, is proved by the returns to a com- 
mission of inquiry on the subject issued in 1552. As one example, the 
oommissioners for the bishopric of Durham (Robert Tempest, Christopher 
Chaytor and Edward AUanson), under date of Dec. 20, 1552, report that 
Z98 persons had appeared before them, who all acknowledged that they 
had been "fully paid hitherto." Evidence of a similar nature also occurs 
in the next reign. 

» See A.D. 1531. 

<* The act professes that their revenues are to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of grammar schoob, the improvement of vicarages, and the sup- 
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AJ).1548. Proclamations issued against several accus- 
tomed ceremonies (as carrying candles on Candlemas- 
day, and ashes on Ash-Wednesday), and also for the 
lemoval of images, February. 

A committee of bishops and other divines ' appointed 
to examine the offices of the Church, and consider of 
their amendment. 

A new communion -office is in consequence pro- 
mulgated, to take effect at the next Easter, (April i). 

Gardiner is summoned before the council, and de- 
clining to preach in all respects as directed, is sent to 
the Tower, June 30. 

The French despatch succours to Scotland, and the 
young queen (Mary) is sent to France. 

The Scots besiege Haddington in vain ', but recover 
Home castle and other fortresses, August. 

An English fleet is repulsed in an attempt on the 
Scottish coast. 

Peter Martyr, Bucer, Fagius, and other foreign re- 
formers are invited to England '. 

A commission issued to bishops Goodrich and 

port of preachers. Some portion was so applied, but much the greater 
part was shared amon^ the members of the government, to support the 
charge of their new dignities, or was employed in the payment of some 
of the late king's debts. 

P These were Cranmer and Holgate, the archbishops; the bishop of 
London (Bonner) and fifteen other bishops, and Cox and five other divines. 

4 The fortifications of Haddington were blown up, and the town aban- 
doned by the English shortly after. 

' As has been remarked (see a.d. 1538) the foreign reformers had no^ in- 
fluence while Henry VIII. lived, Ifiit they were now courted most assidu- 
ously by Cranmer and his friends. They were divided into the two classes 
of Lutherans and Calvinists, and some of the peculiar and contradictory 
dogmas of each being introduced into our public formularies gave occasion 
for the unhappy dissensions in the Church which marked the reign of 
Elizabeth and her successors, and endure to the present day. 

Of the parties named, Peter Martyr, originally an Italian friar, was 
particularly skilful in disputation, and of a fierce quarrelsome temper ; 
Bucer haa carried on a controversy with Gardiner on the marriage of 
priests ; and Fagius was an eminent Hebraist. Peter Martyr was placed 
m a professorship at Oxford ; the others were similarly employed at Cam- 
bridge. Bucer and Fagius died in England ; Peter Martyr withdrew on 
the accession of Mary, and afforded such aid as was in his power to the 
Protestant exiles. 
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Ridley and others for the visitation of the Universities % 
Nov. 12. 

Lord Seymour, the Protector's brother*, intrigues 
against him, and endeavours to gain possession of the 
king's person. 

A.D. 1649. The Act of Uniformity passed, [2 & 3 Edw. 
VI. c. I,] ordaining that the "order of divine worship" 
contained in the book drawn up by the commissioners *, 
" with the aid of the Holy Ghost," should be the only 
one to be used after the ensuing Whitsuntide (May 20) '. 
The penalties for refusing to use it, or for writing or 
speaking against it, were, fines for the first and second 
offences, and forfeiture of goods and imprisonment for 
life for the third. 

Lord Seymour is committed to the Tower, Jan. 17. 
The charges against him were that he had endeavoured 
to marry the Princess Elizabeth, and to corrupt the king's 
servants ; had attempted to raise forces, and had pro- 
cured the coining of base money ; had leagued with 
pirates, and intended to seize on the Isle of Lundy and 
the Scilly isles ^ He was condemned without a hearing, 
and attainted, [2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 18]. 

Tithes regulated by statute, [c. 13]. 

Abstinence from flesh ordained, not as a religious 

• The commissioners are accused of making much barbarous havoc with 
the libraries of the colleges, destroying illuminated missals and other precious 
manuscripts, or selling them to tailors for measures and bookbinders for 
covers. 

' His wife (Queen Katherine) was now dead, and he wished to marry 
the Princess Elizabeth, which the Protector opposed. 
" See A.D. 1548. 

* Some priests were found who continued to use the former mode. A pre- 
sentment of the grand jury of Essex remains on record against WilUam 
Harper, vicar of Writtle, for "elevating the sacrament of our Lord" and 
invoking saints contrary to this statute ; the proceedings were removed 
into the court of King's Bench, April 24, 1550, but their result is not known. 

y Some of these charges are known to be true, from other sources of 
information, as the attempt to marry the Princess Elizabeth. The deposi- 
tions of Katherine Ashley, her governess, remain in the Public Record 
Office, and present a strange picture of the manners of a Court in the 
sixteenth century. But on the other matters charged, there is no certainty, 
as these Tudor bills of attainder are notoriously untrustworthy. 
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^natter, but as healthful, and also to employ fishermen, 

Cc. 19]- 

The marriage of priests allowed, [c. 21]. 

Commissioners appointed to make inventories of 
church ornaments, jewels, bells, vestments, and other 
property*, Feb. 15. 

Lord Seymour is beheaded, March 20 •. 

The Princess Mary refuses to receive the new ser- 
vice. The council remonstrate with her, but the emperor 
(Qiarles V.) espouses her cause, and they do not venture 
to proceed to extremities. 

Public disputations held at Oxford and Cambridge 
on the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Tumults in many parts of England, chiefly directed 
against landlords who had illegally seized on common 
lands ^, inclosed their o^ti lands also for pasture, and 
discouraged tillage. The Protector expresses himself 
favourable to the people, and thus offends many of his 
fellow-councillors. 

The people of Cornwall and Devon, headed by 
Humphrey Arundel, a veteran soldier, rise in June, and 
demand the restoration of the ancient Liturgy*. They 
besiege Exeter, but are dispersed by Lord Russell ^ about 

* A £preat number of the returns made Under this and similar commissions 
issued in 1551 and 1553 are preserved in the Public Record Office. That 
of the latter date (May z6, 1553) states that many of the articles of value 
have been embezzled instead of being preserved for the king's use, and 
directs a strict search for the offenders ; but the documents also shew that 
the^ churches had not been so ruthlessly stripped by Somerset and his as- 
sociates as is usually stated. Several of these inventories have of late years 
been printed by the Kent and other Arclueological Societies. 

* His nephew, the young king, enters the fact in his Journal, without 
one word of natural feeling: "The lord Sudley, admiral of England, was 
condemned to death, and died in March ensuing." His brother the Pro- 
tector, and Cranmer, both signed the warrant, which rendered them very 
unpopular. 

i> This oppression of the poor was mainly the work of new-made nobles 
and gentry, who had acquired a larg^ share of the abbey lands. 

" They declared, " We will have the act of Six Articles up again, and 
ceremonies as were in King Henry's time." Cranmer was employed by the 
council to reply to their demands, but neither this nor a threatening pro- 
clamation from the king was at all regarded by them. 

* John Russell, a Dorsetshire gentleman, who became a courtier, obtained 
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the middle of August ; some, who retire into Somerset- 
shire, are followed and dispersed by the end of the 
month. Ket, a wealthy tanner, rises in Norf9lk, in July, 
and demands the destruction of inclosures and the dis- 
missal of evil counsellors. He defeats some parties sent 
against him, but his forces are dispersed by the earl of 
Warwick, about the end of August. 

Much blood was shed in skirmishes, and after the 
dispersion of the insurgents, many were put to death by 
martial law, several priests being hung on their own 
church steeples. Arundel, Bury, a Somersetshire insur- 
gent, and the two Kets, Robert and William *, together 
with John Wynchelade and Thomas Holmes, were tried 
at Westminster ', November 26. They all pleaded guilty, 
and were soon after executed. 

The French besiege Boulogne, and the Scots re- 
cover all their strong places, except Lauder, from the 
English. 

Bonner is ordered to preach on the necessity of 
obeying the king, though under age. His sermon not 
being considered satisfactory, he is summoned before 
the council, is deprived of his see, and imprisoned', 
Oct. I. 

The earls of Southampton and Warwick cabal 
against the Protector. He retires to Hampton Court 
with the king. The rest of the council assemble at Ely- 
house, Oct. 6 ; they charge the Protector with a design 
against their lives, are joined by the lieutenant of the 

vast grants of abbey lands, and was made a peer in 1539. ^^ ^55° ^^ ^"^^^ 
created earl of Bedford. By a timely conformity on the death of Edwsird, 
he continued in favour under Mary, was employed by her in embassies, 
and died in March, 1555. 

* They are called " Kete or Kette, otherwise Knight/* in the indictments 
found against them. 

' From the indictments of various parties it appears that there were dis- 
turbances also in the counties of Berks, Hants, Kent, Middlesex, Oxford, 
Suffolk, Surrey, and Sussex ; the cry of the insurgents in some places was 
" Kill the gentlemen." 

e Hooper, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, was one of the two informants 
on whose report the council acted. 
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Tower, and the citizens of London, and the speaker of 
tlie House of Commons. 

The Protector, having meanwhile removed the king 
to Windsor, submits to the council, and is sent to the 
Tower, Oct ii. The king is brought back to Hampton 
Court, and placed in the keeping of the earl of Warwick 
and five others of the council. 

The earl of Warwick, who was understood to be 
favourable to the ancient worship, finding the king in- 
clined to a further reformation, takes every possible step 
to promote it. 

The parliament assembles, Nov. 4. It passes a 
severe act against unlawful assemblies, [3 & 4 Edw, VI. 
c. 5] ; the meeting of twelve persons on any matter of 
state being declared treason, or if for destroying in- 
closures only, felony \ 

Images and pictures of saints in churches ordered 
to be destroyed*, [c. 10]. 

A new form of ordination of ministers ordered to be 
prepared by a committee of six prelates and six divines, 
[c. 12]. 

The duke of Somerset makes his formal submission 
before the council, Dec. 23 J. 

The council directs all missals and similar books to 
be given up, and provision to be made for celebrating 
the communion in both kinds. 

^ The parties were to be warned to disperse, in a form of words substan- 
tially the same as those now employed in case of riot: "The king, our 
sovereign lord, chargeth and commandeth all persons being assembled, im- 
mediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably to depart to their habi- 
tations, or to their lawful business, upon the pains contained in the Act 
lately made against Unlawful and Rebellious Assemblies. And God save 
the king." 

1 Images on tombs were excepted from the operation of this statute, but 
too many of them were sacrificed to a barbarous zeal stimulated by cupidity, 
as they were often formed of copper. Monumental brasses were also de- 
stroyed from the same cause. 

J In this document he pleaded guilty to all the matters contained in an 
accusation of 39 articles exhibited agamst him. His submission, however, 
did not appear complete, and he was obliged to make another, couched in 
most abject terms, I< eb. 3, 1550 ; he received a pardon Feb. z6. 

H 
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A.D. 1560. Heath, bishop of Worcester, declines to agree 
to the Ordinal drawn up by his fellow-commissioners, 
and is sent to the Fleet, March 4. 

The duke of Somerset, who had been released from 
the Tower, Feb. 6, is re-admitted to the council, April 10 K 

Peace made with France and Scotland, March 24. 
Boulogne is surrendered for a sum of money ^ and the 
fortifications of Roxburgh and other places on the Scot- 
tish border destroyed. 

The earl of Warwick makes himself supreme in the 
council, and fines and imprisons on various pretexts most 
of those who had joined him against Somerset, as well as 
Somerset's friends. • 

The sees of London and Westminster united, and 
Nicholas Ridley appointed bishop, April i. 

IRELAND. 

The new Liturgy read in the cathedral of Christ 
Church, Dublin, on Easter-day (April 6). 

The Prayer-book was printed, professedly in Dublin, 
in 1 551, and the Bible in the following year" ; but these 
important steps in favour of the Reformation were not 
followed up. Sir Anthony St. Leger, who had been ap- 
pointed in 1 540, continued lord deputy in both this and 
the succeeding reign " ; and though, in obedience to di- 
rections from England, statutes were enacted for a re- 

^ He appeared at the court on the 3xst March, according to the King's 
Journal. 

^ Lord Clinton, the goxemor, marched out with his garrison, April 35 ; 
he returned to England in May, and was made lord high admirau. The 
light horsemen and men-at-arms of the garrison were employed as a body- 
guard for the court, under the marquis of Northampton ; the rest were 
sent to the Scottish frontier. 

"* These have been usually considered the earliest productions of the 
Irish press, but it is now pretty generally agreed that the Prayer-book 
was printed in England. 

■> lie was displaced and reinstated twice in the time of Edward VI., in 
consequence of quarrels with the Butlers. One of the intermediate gover- 
nors (Sir Edward Bellingham) enlarged the English pale by the reduction 
of the districts of Leix and Ofally, (now King's and Queen's County). 
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formation in religion, no pains were taken to put them 
in execution. Archbishop Browne, of Dublin, and John 
Bale, bishop of Ossory, were almost the only favourers 
of the Reformation. On the death of King Edward, 
Browne was expelled as being a married man, and Bale, 
attempting to celebrate the English service, had several 
of his attendants slain, and was besieged in his palace ; 
when relieved by the mayor of Kilkenny, he thought it 
prudent to retire to Dublin, and shortly after went into 
exile. 

A.D.1550. Joan Bocher, a woman of Kent®, burnt for 
heretical opinions on the incarnation of our Lord, 
May 2. 

John Hooper p, appointed bishop of Gloucester, 
July 3, refuses to wear the customary vestments, on 
which a controversy arises among the Reformers. 

A congregation of German Protestants allowed to 
settle in London, under the superintendence of John 
a Lasco *, a Pole. 

Ridley makes a visitation of his diocese, and labours 
zealously to inforce the Ordinal. 

The Princess Mary endeavours to flee to Flanders, 
but the sheriff of Essex (Sir John Yates) is directed to 
prevent her, and bodies of troops are posted to watch 
the coast, July. 

• According to local tradition, she belonged to a cong^gation at Eythome, 
near Dover, which still exists, and claims to be the oldest nonconformist 
body in England. 

p He had been a Cistercian monk, but had quitted the order, and had 
for several years wandered on the continent, where he especially attached 
himself to the Reformers of Geneva. He became even more intolerant 
than his masters in the matter of vestments and ceremonies, and up to 
the very close of his life he maintained, from his prison, an angry con- 
troversy with Ridley and others, in whom he detected some lingering re- 
gard for " Romish rags," as he styled clerical attire. 

4 Letters patent, dated July 24, 1550, were bsued, naturalizing them, 
380 in number, and assigning the church of the Austin Friars, in the city 
of London, for their use. Other bodies quickly followed, and one party, 
consisting chiefly of Flemish weaversi was allowed to set up their looms 
in the ruined church of Glastonbury. 
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Sentence of sequestration pronounced against Gardi- 
ner, July 19. 

A revision of the new service-book is made, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of Bucer and others of the 
foreign Protestants. 

A.D. 1551. Gardiner is deprived of his see, March 23. 
He is succeeded by John Poynet, bishop of Rochester. 

George van Parre, an Anabaptist, burnt, AjmiI 24. 

Articles of religion, (forty-two in number) prepared, 
and further alterations made in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The council endeavour to compel the Princess Mary 
to adopt the new service-book. They imprison her chap- 
lains and officers, but she refuses to yield', and they 
abandon the point, for fear of a war with the emperor, 
her kinsman. 

Veysey, bishop of Exeter, resigns his see. He is 
succeeded by Miles Coverdale", Aug. 14. 

The earl of Warwick intrigues to alter the succes- 
sion to the throne. He procures higher titles for himself 

' According to her brother King Edward's Journal, when summoned 
before the council (March 18), **she answered, that her soul was God's, and 
her faith she would not change, nor dissemble her opinion with contrary 
doings." Strict measures were taken against her servants ; Dr. Mallet, 
her chaplain, was sent to the Tower, April 27 ; and Sir Robert Rochester 
and other members of her household, in August, when the Lord Chancellor 
(Rich) and others visited her at her house at Copthall, Essex, and forbade 
the celebration of the mass. 

' He was born in Yorkshire^ in 1487, and became an Augustinian friar. 
He was one of the earliest Englishmen who adopted the views of Luther, 
and in consequence went abroad, where he was the associate of Tindal in 
the translation and printing of the Bible. On the accession of Mary he 
was expelled from his see, and again went abroad, where he took part 
in the production of th'e Geneva Bible. Though he returned in the time 
of Elizabeth, he declined to re-enter on his see, but passed the few remain- 
ing years of his life as an itinerant preacher, being, under the name of 
" Father Coverdale," greatly esteemed, and the scruples regarding vest- 
ments whidi he had brought with him from Geneva, treated with Idndly 
forbearance. He died in ig68. 

His coadjutor, William Tindal, was a Welshman, who had been educated 
at Oxford, but failing to procure a living at home, had gone to Antwerp, 
where he employed himself on the translation of the New Testament. He 
afterwards removed to Hambui^, where he met with Coverdale. After 
suflfering shipwreck and other misfortimes, Tindal was seized and executed 
as a heretic at Brussels, in Z53&. 
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^^ci his adherents *, and resolves to remove the duke of 
^^xnerset. 

Day, bishop of Chichester, and Heath, bishop of 
'^^orcester, are deprived of their sees, Oct. 10. 

Somerset is suddenly seized and sent to the Tower, 
^ct. i6. He is tried before the Lord High Steward 
vMrilliam Paulet, marquis of Winchester) and peers, 
^^arged with high treason and felony", Dec. i. He is 
Acquitted of treason, but found guilty of felony, and 
Sentenced to be hanged. 

Tunstall, bishop of Durham, is sent to the Tower, 
Dec. 20. 

AJ). 1553. The parliament meets, Jan. 3a 
A second act for uniformity of common prayer and 
administration of the sacraments passed * [5 & 6 Edw. VL 
c 1], and ordered to be read in churches annually. 

The duke of Somerset is beheaded within the Tower, 
Jan. 22 ^ 

Sir Ralph Fane, Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Miles 
Partridge, and Sir Michael Stanhope, are tried as having 
instigated the duke of Somerset to insurrection*, Jan. 27, 
28, Feb. 5 and 6. They are found guilty ', and are exe- 
cuted, Feb. 26. 

* He himself was created duke of Northumberland^ Oct. ii, and. the 
marquis of Dorset, duke of Suffolk ; the earl of Wiltshire became marquis 
of Winchester, and Sir William Herbert, earl of Pembroke. Cecil, the 
secretary, (afterwards the minister of Elizabeth,) was knighted. 

** The treason was a design imputed to him of seizing the Tower and the 
treasure and stores therein, and the great seal ; the felony, an attempt on 
the liberty (not the lives) of Warwick and other councillors. 

* The act states that the Book of Common Prayer had been " perused, 
explained, and made fully perfect," and it was alone to be used, under the 
same penalties as in the act of 1549. See p. 94. 

3 The king gives, in his Journal, several particulars of the charges against 
his uncle, but dismisses his death in the most heartless manner: 'The 
duke of Somerset had his head cut off upon Tower-hill, between 8 and 
9 o'dodc in the morning." 

■ They were charged with the design to murder Warwick, and imprison 
the marquis of Northampton and Sir William Herbert. 

* The king states that Arundel was only condemned *' after long con- 
troversy," the jury remaining near a day and night shut up before they 
retumcxl their verdict. He also complains that Fane "answered like a 
ruffian." Fane was a veteran soldier, and his offence seems to have con- 
sbted in saying to the court, ** Now the wars are ended, the coward and 
the brave man are esteemed alike." 
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A new king of arms, Ulster, appointed for Ireland, 
Feb. 2. 

A body of canon law drawn up, principally by 
Cranmer*. 

The see of Gloucester is suppressed, and its territory 
united to that of Worcester, John Hooper being made 
bishop, May 20. 

A number of new treasons created by act of parlia- 
ment, [5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. ii]. Keeping possession of 
any of the king's castles, or ships, or artillery, six days 
after being ordered to give them up ; or declaring the 
king, or any of the presumptive successors named by his 
father's will (the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth), to be 
a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper, are 
among the number. 

Fast days and holy days set forth by statute, [5 & 6 
Edw. VI. c. 3]. 

A.D. 1663. The parliament meets, March i. It grants 
a subsidy to the king, stating in the preamble of the act 
[7 Edw. VI. c. 12], that the occasion for it arises from 
the " wilful misgovemance" and waste of his treasure by 
the duke of Somerset. 

The see of Durham suppressed by act of parliament, 
[c. 17]. The act professes that two sees were to be 
founded, one at Durham, and another at Newcastle ; 
but the whole of the temporalities of the see were 
granted as a county palatine to the duke of North- 
umberland. 

The king grants his palace of Bridewell to the 
citizens of London for a workhouse, April 10. He 
afterwards bestows on them also the hospital of St. 
Thomas, in Southwark. 

The English merchants fit out ships for discovery 
and trade '. 

I* He was the head of the commission, which consisted of eight prelates 
and eight other divines, eight civilians, and eight lawyers. 

• Tfinee vessels sailed for northern discovery; two were lost at Nova 
^cmhUsi, but the third reached Archangel, and opened a trade with Russia. 
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The king, who had been ill from the beginning of the 
^^5u-, being in danger of death, is prevailed on by the 
^Vike of Northumberland to bestow the succession to the 



'own on Lady Jane Grey, by his letters patent, June 21. 
"^^e dies at Greenwich July 6, and is buried at West- 
^^linster'*, Aug. 8. 

Events in General History. 

A.D. 

interim decree at the diet of Augsburg . . . . 1548 
**rhe Turks fail in an attack on Malta . . . .1551 
"The Peace of Passau 1552 

' The service was, in consequence of the exertions of Cranmer, according 
to the English ritual ; but Queen Mary also celebrated solemn obsequies for 
him in the Roman mode in her private chapel. 




MARY. 

Mary, the only child of Henry VIII, and Katherine of 
Aragon who survived her parents, was bom at Green- 
wich, Feb. l8, ISi6- In her tenth year a separate 
establishment was formed for her, and she was sent 
to reside at Ludlow, with a household of 300 persons, 
and with the countess of Salisbury' for her governess. 
The time she passed there was probably the happiest 
of her days, for her life was early embittered by the 
controversy regarding her parents' marriage, although 
she was not pronounced illegitimate until her father 
had formed a new union with Anne Boleyn. Mary 
was brought up in a. profound veneration for the see 
of Rome, by her mother, with whom she naturally sided, 
and thus she gave deep offence to her imperious father, 
who at length extorted the most humiliating submissions 
from her* ; though it is to be hoped that he did not en- 
tertain the monstrous thought of putting her to death, 
as has been asserted. Her life, however, for years was 

• The dauihier of George duke of Clarence and mother of Cardinal Pole, 
executed in 1541- " SeoA.11. 1536- 
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^^dently full of anxiety and danger, and her case was 
"•^ttle improved when her brother Edward VI. succeeded 
^^ the throne. Though twenty years her junior, he under- 
5^>ok to enlighten her, and when his reasonings made no 
^^pression, his councillors endeavoured to enforce her 
Conformity to the "new religion," as she considered it, 
i)y imprisoning her chaplains and servants. She refused 
to yield, and though they prevented her from escaping 
to the continent, they feared to proceed further, as she 
was supported by a numerous party to whom she was 
endeared by her mother's sufferings, and her own com- 
munity of faith and works of charity*^, and she had 
beside a powerful and steady friend in her cousin the 
emperor (Charles V.). 

Edward VI. died July 6, 1553, and Mary became 
queen, in spite of a futile attempt of the duke of North- 
umberland to place his daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, 
on the throne. She entered London in triumph, accom- 
panied by her sister Elizabeth and the Lady Anne of 
Cleves, released the prisoners in the Tower, and took 
one of them, Gardiner bishop of Winchester, who had 
been harshly treated in the preceding reign, for her chief 
adviser. He was made lord chancellor, and he at once 
set himself earnestly to work to undo all that had been 
effected to the prejudice of the see of Rome for the pre- 
ceding twenty years. Cranmer, Ridley, and other emi- 
nent Protestants, having supported the usurpation of 
Lady Jane, were imprisoned, ostensibly as traitors ; all 
preaching except on the side of the Romish party was 
forbidden ; a public disputation was managed with pal- 
pable unfairness ; and Grindal, Sandys, Aylmer, Jewel, 
and others who afterwards became governors of the 

• Her Privy Purse Account from 1536 to 1544 has been published by 
Sir Frederic Madden. The entries shew active benevolence towards the 
poor, compassion for prisoners, friendly regard and liberality to her ser- 
vants ; and also indicate many elegant pursuits and domestic virtues, 
for which in general she does not receive credit. 
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Church, as well as Whittingham, Sampson, Humphrey, 
and many more who in the next reign disturbed its peace, 
retired to the continent ; as did several desperate ad- 
venturers, who having failed in an attempt to rob the 
treasury, joined the French, and planned an invasion. 
The married clergy were displaced, images restored, and 
the ancient worship re-established in many cases (as by 
Bonner at St. Paul's), without waiting for the consent of 
the parliament. 

Mary's first parliament met in October, 1553; and, 
acting on the prompting of Gardiner, it annulled all 
the laws of the last two reigns regarding religfion, and 
thus prepared the way for a formal reconciliation with 
Rome, which was effected, under the mediation of Car- 
dinal Pole •*, about a year later. Meanwhile, after an 
attempt to prevent it by insurrection, the queen had 
married Philip of Spain, and most probably by him*, 
rather than by Gardiner, was induced to sanction the 
barbarous persecution of the Protestants, in the course 
of which, and in less than four years, an archbishop, 
three bishops, many other clergymen, and almost three 
hundred of the laity', of every age, sex, and condition, 
suffered at the stake, but, in the language of one of the 
victims (Latimer), "lighted such a candle as all Rome 
has not since been able to put out." Though Protes- 
tantism was as yet the creed of but a minority of the 
people, the forcible re-establishment of Romanism proved 
impossible, and these cruelties of its most devoted par- 
tisans only rendered themselves odious to every suc- 
ceeding age. 

** SeeA.D. 1554. 

* Public opinion at the time regarded Philip as the real originator of the 
persecution, and Gardiner and Bonner merely as his tools ; an opinion which 
received confirmation from his treatment of ue Protestants in his hereditary 
states, and which was not altered by a sermon inculcating charity and for> 
beanlkice preached by his confessor, a Spanish friar. 

' There are various estimates of the number, but this is the lowest ; and 
to it vautt be added many victims who died in prison. 
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^ *he Ibieign transactions of Mary's reign were as un- 
^^"tunate as her domestic government The traitorous 
***|Occedings of some of the exiles plunged her into a war 
^th France, which utterly exhausted her treasure, and 
^^aosed the loss of Calais ; an event that she did not 
long survive, dying exhausted by grief and anxiety', 
in the same year, Nov. 17, 1558. She was buried in 
Henry VII.'s chapel at Westminster, Dec. 13. 

In her youth several marriages were proposed for 
Maiy, but they were all abandoned, probably in con- 
sequence of the stigpma cast on her birth. In 1554 
she married Philip, the son of the emperor Charles V., 
who was much younger than herself; he soon treated 
her with n^lect, and some time before her death with- 
drew entirely to his own dominions ^ She had no issue. 

Mary before her marriage bore the same arms as her 
brother, but without the garter ; after her marriage, her 
arms were impaled with those of Philip K For support- 
ers of her own arms she employed the golden lion, asso- 
ciated sometimes with the red dragon, at others with the 

> In a^prdieiision of the pail of childbirth Mary made a will, March 30, 
X55S) which abounds in affectiouate expressions respecting her mother, her 
husband, and her subjects. She leaves the place of her burial to her 
executors, only directing that they shall cause her mother's body to be re- 
moved from Peterborough and buried with her, "with honourable tombs 
or monuments for a memory of us both." She gives considerable sums to 
religious houses, and bequeaths 400 marks a-year for the foundation of an 
hospital for old and maimed soldiers, " the which we think both honour, 
conscience, and charity willeth should be provided for." She wills valuable 
jewels to her husband, which she prays him to keep for a remembrance, and 
cmly to bequeath them to their children, "if God should give her any:" 
provides for her servants; and solemnly charges her executors to make 
payment of the loans she has recently received from her people, and after 
that to dischaige the debts of her brother and her father. On Oct. 38, when 
she felt the approach of death, she added a codicil, lamenting that Philip 
should no longer reign, but praying him ever to remain friendly to the 
English nation ; and earnestly adjuring her " heir and successor " (she does 
not name her) to j^rform her bequests, and to pay her debts. The debts 
were eventually paid, but the bequests were not} and the hospital for soldiers 
was left to be founded in another age. 

^ Philip became king of Spain by the resignation of his father, in 
January, 1556. 

* Philip's coat has no less than eleven bearings ; the arms, namely, of Cas- 
tile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Granada, Austria (modem). Burgundy (ancient 
and modem), Brabant, Flanders, and Tyrol. 
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white greyhound j but the coat when impaled is supi- 

ported by an eagle and a 

4? lion. She ordinarily em- 

j^^K&^ ployed the usual motto, 

"j^^fflr "DlEU ET MON DROIT;" 

AK 'll^Tl ^^u amble of the act asserting 

Arms orMBTT Wmb h« mMitogB. the Tudor rose and a sheaf 
of arrows. 

Like all the children of Henry VIII., Mary was learned', 
and her only pleasures were her devotions, her charities, 
and her books. Her personal piety cannot be disputed, 
and her simple inexpensive mode of life saved her people 
from the exactions and disorders which attended the 
splendid "progresses" of her successor. Yet the cha- 
racter of Mary is usually represented in the darkest 
colours. Her treatment of her sister, her alleged in- 
gratitude to Cranmer, and her persecuting to the death 
so many of her subjects, her war with France, and 
consequent loss of Calais, have, in the popular esti- 
mation, covered her memory with infamy. 

There are circumstances, however, in regard to all 
these charges against her, which ought to be taken into 

^ The cnteuioo SKisit ts be ukcn rrora wi eLoqueac passage in the 
speech of Bishop Fo. of Hereford, io the conrecation ot isjj : "Tnith a 
Ihe dauahlcr of Time, and Time ia die nuaher of Troth ; and whatsoever is 

stand, that ought doi to be thought traDsilot;, or that it will ever fall." 

' Her tutor was Dr. Fetherslone, who wu emculed in IMO for aiserting 
the validity of her mother's Duniage. 
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the account, if it be wished to form an impartial estimate 
of her conduct. Her war with France was manifestly far 
more the work of her ministers than of herself, and she 
as deeply deplored its result as any of her subjects could 
do. Whilst in matters in which she was personally con- 
cerned, it is obvious that, she was sincere in her line of 
conduct, and, unlike most of her contemporaries, the 
changes in religion which she attempted were the source, 
not of gain, but of loss to her". She could scarcely 
regard as a sister, the child of the rival of her mother, 
and Elizabeth did not conduct herself towards her in 
a way to remove her distrust". The statement that 
Cranmer's intercession preserved her life from the fury 
of her father is, at best, doubtful ; and, on the other 
hand, it is undeniable that he concurred in the harsh 
proceedings of her brother's council against her, and 
joined in the attempt to exclude her from the throne ; 
and she could hardly be expected to forget the sentence 
of divorce and bastardy that he had pronounced. As 
to the heaviest charge against her, her persecution of 
her Protestant subjects, this was disguised, probably 
even to her own heart, by the same specious reasons 
as induced Latimer to preach at the burning of Forest, 
and Cranmer to commit Joan Bocher and the Anabap- 
tists to the flames. Persecution of all who ventured to 
hold opinions contrary to those favoured by authority 
was a general rule of policy with every communion in 
the sixteenth century ; and this fact accounts for, though 
it cannot justify, the conduct of the queen of England 
and the contemporary king of France, as well as that 
of Cranmer and Calvin ®. 

■» Though burdened with the debts of her father and brother, she re- 
founded several religious houses, and gave back to the Church the first-fruits 
and tenths. These were all seized again by her successor, Elizabeth. 

" Yet she made her several presents of rich jewels, and at least at the 
beginning of her reign treated her kindly ; but she soon found that she 
must be on her guard against the designs of such men as Wyatt, who styled 
diemselves Elizabeth's mends. 

9 If the royal offbiders against Christian charity committed atrocities 
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A.D.1653. Northumberland and his associates endea- 
vour to seize the Princess Mary. She is informed of 
her brother's death, which they endeavour to conceal, 
and writes to the council from Kenninghall, in Suffolk, 
July 9, to claim the crown p. 

The council reply, that " Queen Jane is their sove- 
reign, according to the ancient laws of the land and the 
late king's letters patent." 

Lady Jane is proclaimed queen, July 10. 

Queen Mary raises forces to support her title'. 
Northumberland leaves London, July 14, to proceed 
against them. 

Ridley, bishop of London, preaches at PauFs-cross 
in favour of Jane, Sunday, July 16, as does Sandys, the 
vice-chancellor, at Cambridge, on the same day'. 

The earl of Arundel and others of the council forsake 
Northumberland. They proclaim Queen Mary in London, 
July 19, and order Northumberland to disband his forces. 

Northumberland, being at Cambridge, dismisses his 
troops and proclaims Queen Mary, July 20. He is seized 
by the earl of Arundel, July 21, and sent with three of 
his sons to the Tower, where he arrives July 25 ■. 

The queen enters London, August 3, accompanied 
by the Princess Elizabeth, and the Lady Anne of Cleves. 
She proceeds at once to the Tower, and releases the 
duke of Norfolk, Gardiner bishop of Winchester, the 
widow of the duke of Somerset, lord Courtenay^ and 
other prisoners. 

which seem to throw the burning of the Anabaptists and of Servetus into 
the shade, it must not be forgotten that there was at least as great a differ- 
ence in the power of the respective parties as in their actions. 

p Her reign is reckoned to begin July 6. 

4 Among the earliest to join her were the crews of some ships that had 
been stationed on the coast to prevent her anticipated flight. 

' They were both sent to the Tower a few days after. Ridley was kept in 
confinement until his martyrdom, but Sandys was soon released ; he went 
abroad, r^umed on Mary's death, held in succession the sees of Worcester, 
London and York, and died Aug. 8, 1588. 

'The duke of Suffolk, father to Lady Jane Grey, was also sent to the 
Tower, July 28, but released three days after. 

* He was the son of the marquis of Exeter, executed in X539. He was 
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Ill 



The queen sends for the lord mayor (George Bame) 
and aldermen to the Tower, Aug. 12, and assures them 
that " albeit her own conscience was stayed in matters of 
religion, yet she meant not to compel or strain men's 
consciences otherwise than God should, as she trusted, 
put in their hearts a persuasion of the truth that she 
is in, through the opening of His word unto them by 
godly and virtuous and learned preachers.'' 

Bonner reinstated as bishop of London, Aug. 5. 
A tumult occurs in PauPs-cross, on Sunday, Aug. 13"; 
occasion is thence taken to prohibit all preaching except 
by persons having special licence ^ 

The duke of Northumberland, the marquis of North- 
ampton, and the earl of Warwick (Northumberland's 
son), are tried before the duke of Norfolk as Lord 
High Steward, and their peers, charged with treason ; 
they plead guilty, Aug. 18. Sir Andrew Dudley J^, Sir 
John Gate, Sir Henry Gate, and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
are tried by a special commission on a similar charge, 
Aug. 19 ; they also plead guilty. The duke, Sir John 
Gate, and Sir Thomas Palmer, are beheaded, Aug. 22 ». 

Gardiner is made lord chancellor, Aug. 23. 

Bonner restores the Latin service at S. Paul's, Sun- 
day, Aug. 27. 

soon created carl of Devon, but fell under suspicion of favouring Wyatt's re- 
bellion, was imprisoned for a time, and died in exile at Padua, Sept. 1556. 

*■ Bourn, his chaplain, preached a sermon in which he censured the pro- 
ceedings against Bonner m the preceding reign ; stones and a dagger were 
thrown at him, and he owed his ufe to the exertions of Rogers and Bradford, 
two of the prebendaries, who afterwards suffered martyrdom. 

* These licences were granted only to known Romanists, but many of the 
Protestants preached without, and were in consequence imprisoned, which 
was the first step in the Marian persecution. 

7 Northumberland's brother, a celebrated naval commander. He was par- 
doned and released Jan. 18, 1555. 

■ The sum of ;^xo 13s. 4d. was given to them, by the queen's order, to dis- 
tribute in alms at their execution, as appears from the Lord Chamberlain's 
accounts. Northumberland on the scaffold professed himself a Romanist, 
and they all died warning the people not to turn religion into sedition, as 
they had done. The others were pardoned after a brief imprisonment, and 
most of them were afterwards employed by the ^ueen ; the earl of Warwick, 
however, died at Penshurst, the residence of his brother-in-law. Sir Henry 
Sydney (having been released earlier than the rest in consequence of illness). 
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IRELAND. 

A.D. 1663. George Dowdall, archbishop of Armagh, is 
reinstated in his see, and the primacy. 

Dowdall had gone into exile in the time of King 
Edward, on the primacy being adjudged to the see of 
Dublin. He now had a commission granted to him, in 
virtue of which he deprived the archbishop of Dublin 
(George Browne), and the bishops of Meath, Kildare, 
and Leighlin (Edward Staples, Thomas Lancaster, and 
Robert Traverg), as married men; and Bale, bishop of 
Ossory, having fled the country, the rest of the bishops 
readily complied with the restoration of Romanism. Sir 
Thomas Ratcliff (afterwards earl of Sussex) was appointed 
deputy in 1556, and held a parliament which passed acts 
regarding religion similar to those that had been carried 
in England, but, probably owing to their small number, 
no persecution of Protestants followed ; indeed, some from 
England found refuge in Ireland. 



A.D. 1663. Bonner, Day, Gardiner, Heath, and Tunstall, 
are formally restored to their sees. Hooper, bishop of 
Gloucester, is sent to the Fleet, Sept. i. 

Latimer (formerly bishop of Worcester) is sent 
to the Tower, Sept. 13'. The foreign Protestants are 
ordered to leave England, and Cox, Grindal, Home, 
and other Churchmen, retire to Germany. 

Cranmer draws up a declaration of his stedfastness 



Oct. 21, 1554. He has left his own name "Ijohn dvdle," on the wall of the 
Beauchamp tower, as also an elaborate device and inscription, commemo- 
rating by noral emblems the names of his four brothers. 

*■ He IS said in the Council-book to be committed for his seditious demean- 
our ; he was to remain a close prisoner, but to be attended by one Ansly, 
his servant. 
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in the reformed religion \ He is summoned before the 
council, and committed to the Tower, Sept. 15. 

The queen is crowned with much ceremony, by 
Gardiner, Oct. i, on which occasion she remits the 
taxes voted in the last parliament of King Edward. 

The archbishop of York (Robert Holgate) com- 
mitted to the Tower, Oct. 4. 

The parliament meets *= Oct. 5, and sits (with a short 
adjournment) till Dec. 6. The new treasons, praemu- 
nires, and felonies created in the two preceding reigns 
are abolished, [i Mar. c. i]. The queen is declared to 
have been bom " in a most just and lawful matrimony,'' 
[sess. 2, c. i] ; the laws concerning religion passed in 
the last reign are annulled, [c. 2] ; and the form of 
divine service as used in the last year of Henry VIII. 
is re-established from the ensuing 20th December**. 

Assemblies of more than twelve persons to attempt 
any alteration of religion declared felony®, [i Mar. c. 12]. 

The attainder of the duke of Norfolk reversed, 
[i Mar. cc. 22, 34]. 

Archbishop Cranmer, Lady Jane Grey, her husband 
Guilford, and his brothers Sir Ambrose and Henry 
Dudley, are tried at Guildhall, Nov. 13, by a special 
commission consisting of the lord mayor (Thomas White), 
the duke of Norfolk and others^ on charges of treason. 

>> Reports had been spread that he had offered to perform mass before the 
queen, and had caused it to be restored in his cathedral. Inspired it is said 
by Peter Martyr, a man of vehement temper, he denied the statement in such 
violent terms as gave great offence. 

c Tlie convocation met Oct. z8, and after a strenuous opposition from 
Philpot and a few others, the doctrine of transubstantiation was affirmed. 
Weston, dean of Westminster, the prolocutor, in reply to one who said, 
*' We have the word [of Scripture]," exclaimed, " But we have the sword," 
and closed the debate. 

* By the zeal of Bonner, the former service was fully re-establishe4 in 
St. Paul's on the 2Sth of November, even before the queen had assented to 
this act. Indeed, he had commenced its restoration on his own authority, 
Aug. 27. 

* By the assembly of a less number the penalty of a year's imprisonment 
was incurred. The act also pimished tumults for other purposes, as destroy- 
ing inclosures, &c.r but its provisions under that head were less rigorous than 
those of the statute of 1549 against unlawful assemblies. 
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Cranmer pleads not guilty, but withdraws his plea ; the 
rest plead guilty. Sir Robert Dudley', another brother, 
is tried at the same place on similar charges, Jan. 20, 
1554, and pleads guilty ». 

Negociations are commenced for a reconciliation 
with Rome. Cardinal Pole is commissioned as legate to 
bring it about. 

Veysey, bishop of Exeter, is restored to his see, 
Dec. 28. 

A.D. 1654. A marriage is concluded between the queen 
and Philip, son of the emperor, Charles V. The par- 
liament (dissolved near the end of the preceding year) 
had expressed their dislike of the match, and now certain 
parties resolved to resist it by arms. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Kentish gentleman, confeder- 
ated with Sir Peter Carew, Sir William Pickering, Sir 
Nicholas Arnold, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir James 
Crofts, and others, as early as November, 1553, to hinder 
the marriage, and they seem to have been little scrupulous 
about the means \ The duke of Suffolk, his brother (Lord 
Thomas Grey), and his sons joined themselves to them, 
and endeavoured to raise troops in Leicester, Jan. 29, 
by the offer of a payment of sixpence a-day ; their at- 



' Afterwards earl of Leicester. 

8 Only Guilford Dudley and Lady Jane were executed on this conviction. 
The other Dudleys received a pardon in 1555, and Cranmer was put to death 
as a heretic, not as a traitor. 

>> Among their schemes, a pretended spirit, concealed in the wall of a house 
in the city, denounced the queen, the prince, the mass, confession, and other 
matters ; the impostor (Elizabeth Croft, a girl of 18) was detected, and made 
a public confession of her offence at Paul's-cross, July 15. Some prayed for 
the queen's death, and at least one man contemplated regicide. This was 
William Thomas, formerly clerk of the council, who in May, 1554, was con- 
victed of suggesting to Arnold and others the murder of the queen. In his 
indictment he is charged with putting the following "argument" in writing : 
** Whether were it not a good device to have all these perils that we have 
talked of, taken away with very little bloodshed, tha^ is to say, by killing 
the queen. I think John Fitzwilliams might be pcnAiadcd to do it," ice. 
He attempted to kill himself in prison before his trial, but was executed 
May 18. Unlike the rest, most of whom professed penitence on the scaffold, 
he vehemently declaimed against the que^n, and declared he died for his 
country. 
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tempt was unsuccessful, and they were soon lodged in 
the Tower. Carew * and Crofts equally failed in Devon- 
shire and Wales. 

Wyatt's enterprise at first seemed to prosper. He 
got together at least 2,000 men at Rochester, as early as 
Jan. 26, (according to the indictment against him,) and 
fortified the castle and bridge. The duke of Norfolk'' 
was sent against him with the queen's guard, his own 
retinue, and about $00 men raised in London, under the 
command of Alexander Brett. He sent a herald to offer 
pardon to the rebels, which they refused to accept, and 
when he \yas about to attack their position (Jan. 29), 
Brett and the Londoners cried out *' We are all English- 
men I" "A Wyatt ! a Wyatt ! " and went over to the 
Kentish men, as did some of the guard and many of 
the retinue ; the duke was obliged to flee for his life, 
leaving all his cannon and ammunition behind. 

Wyatt reached Deptford on the ist of February, and 
in answer to a message from the queen demanded that 

• He escai>ed to France. The conduct of the queen towards him, recorded 
in the following terms in the Council-book, (Hampton Court, Sept. 22, 1554, 
Gardiner being present,) may fairly be taken as an evidence that she was not 
destitute of kind and womanly feeling. "Whereas the Lady Talboys [widow 
of Lord Talboys of Kyme, who died April 15, 1539}, wife to Sir Peter Carew, 
hath made right humble and earnest suit unto the King and Queen's Ma- 
jesties, as well for leave to write unto her husband from time to time, as also 
to have license to send him some present relief ; notwithstanding the great- 
ness of her husband's offences, upon her importunity nevertheless, and con- 
sidering that she hath done herem for her part no less than became a good 
and lovmg wife, their majesties being inclined to compassion and clemency, 
have been contented to condescend thereunto ; and therefore it was this day 
resolved by the lords, that the Lady Talboys being called before them, 
should, for answer of the King and Queen's Highness' pleasure in the pre- 
mises, not only have thus much declared unto her, that she might when she 
would write over the seas to her said husband, and for this one time only 
relieve him with her goods, without incurring their Highnesses' indignation 
for so doing." What follows shews kindness in the council also. " The 
lords further declared, upon her humble suit, that, for her indemnity and 
better discharge, this declaration of the King and Queen's Highnesses' 
pleasure herein should be entered as matter of record in the Liedger and 
Regfister-book of the Council ; of which resolution she being desirous to 
have a copy, the lords were content to grant her therein also her humble 
request." 

* He had not long before been released, after a six years' imprisonment in 
the Tower, and he was now more than 80 years of age. He died in the fol- 
lowing July, and was succeeded by his grandson, who was executed in 1572. 
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she should change her councillors, surrender the Tower 
to him, and go to reside there under his custody. On 
the same day the queen came to the Guildhall, in London, 
and claimed the assistance of the citizens against Wyatt, 
appointing Lord William Howard lieutenant of the city, 
and the earl of Pembroke general of her forces in the 
field. The Kentish men entered Southwark without op- 
position on the evening of the 3rd, and plundered the 
palace of the bishop of Winchester*, but were unable 
to force a passage over London bridge. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th Wyatt withdrew from Southwark, at the 
entreaty of the inhabitants, who saw the guns of the 
Tower directed against them, and marched to Kingston. 
He repaired the bridge, which had been broken, and 
marched in the night of Feb*. 6-7 towards London, but 
losing time in endeavouring to bring on a gun which 
had broken down, and which he could not be persuaded 
to abandon, his design of surprising the queen in her 
palace before daybreak, miscarried : he halted at Knights- 
bridge to rest his men, when many of his partisans, de- 
spairing of success, forsook him. When he moved for- 
ward he found himself exposed to the fire of artillery and 
charges of horse ; he passed on, however, repulsing an 
attack made on him by Sir John Gage at Charing Cross, 
until he came to Ludgate, which was defended against 
him by Lord William Howard. Thus unable to join his 
partisans in the city, he returned towards Westminster, 
but was met at Temple-bar by a party of horse ; a skir- 
mish ensued, and after a brief parley with a herald, who 
exhorted him to merit the queen's pardon by sparing 
bloodshed, he surrendered himself to Sir Maurice Berke- 
ley, and with his chief accomplices was shortly after con- 
veyed to the Tower. 

^ According to Stow, " they left not a lock on a door, or a book in his 
gallery or library uncut or rent into pieces, so that men might have gone up 
to the knees in leaves of books cut out and thrown under foot." 
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Wyatt's approach was notified to the queen early in 
the morning, but she refused to remove for safety to 
the Tower. She instead remained cahnly at her devo- 
tions while the conflict was going on around her gates "* ; 
and she afterwards displayed a degree of lenity very 
imusual in her age, in dealing with the defeated insur- 
gents ; of the many hundreds of prisoners taken, not 
a tenth were punished, except by a few days' imprison- 
ment ". 

This rebellion, however, proved fatal to the unhappy 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband " ; they were executed, 
the one within, the other without, the Tower, Feb. 12. 
Her father, the duke of Suffolk, was tried by his peers, 
and convicted, Feb. 17, and executed Feb. 23 ; her uncle. 
Lord Thomas Grey, pleaded guilty March 9, and was 
executed April 27. Sir Thomas Wyatt pleaded guilty 
March 15, and was executed April 11 p. 

Sir James Crofts and Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
were tried April 17. The trial of Throckmorton occupied 
the whole day, and he was acquitted •», for which the jiiry 
were imprisoned for a time, and fined'. Crofts was again 
brought to the bar, April 28, and convicted, but after- 
wards pardoned. 

■» So imminent appeared the danger, that Dr. Weston, who sang the mass 
before her, wore armour under his vestments. 

■ Her father, her brother, her sister, all acted very differently, though not 
exposed to personal danger. See a.d. 1537, i549> ^5^- 

• It seems highly probable that but for it they would never have suffered, 
as their confinement had hitherto been by no means rigorous. Lady Jane, 
die Dudleys, and Archbishop Cranmer, were, by order of council, Dec. 17, 
1553, allowed to have " the liberty of the walks within the garden of the 
Tower," on suggestion " tliat divers be and have been evil at ease in their 
bodies for want of air." 

P A great number of his followers were tried, and mostly pleaded guilty, 
on various dates from the 13th to the 26th of February, of whom about 50 
were executed, mainly in London. On February 20, upwards of 400 were 
brought before the queen at Westminster with halters round their necks, and 
then were set at liberty. 

«i He was charged with conspiring with Sir Peter Carew to seize the 
Tower, and had accompanied Wyatt throughout his rebellion. Though ac- 
quitted, he was not set at liberty until Jan. 18, 1555. 

' They were held by the iudges to have given an untrue verdict, and were 
therefore liable to the much heavier penalty of attaint under the statute of 
Henry VII. See a.d. 1497. 
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The earl of Devon (Edward Courtenay) is sent to the 
Tower, Feb. 12. 

The foreign congregations are ordered to quit the 
realm, Feb. 17. 

The queen issues injunctions to the bishops to restore 
the ecclesiastical laws to their state under Henry VIII., 
but dispensing with the oath of supremacy, March 4. 

Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer removed from the 
Tower, March 13, and conveyed to Oxford. 

The Princess Elizabeth is sent to the Tower, 
March iS\ 

The marquis of Northampton, Lord Cobham, and 
several other prisoners, are released from the Tower, 
March 24. 

The married clergy are either expelled, or separated 
from their wives *. 

The archbishop of York (Robert Holgate), the bishops 
of Bristol (Paul Bushe), Chester (John Birde), St. David's 
(Robert Ferrar), Gloucester Qohn Hooper), Hereford 
(John Harley), and Lincoln (John Taylor), are deprived 
of their sees. The bishop of Bath and Wells (William 
Barlow) resigns * ; the bishop of Chichester (John Scory), 
preserves his see for awhile by renouncing his wife and 
doing penance, but is subsequently expelled *. 

The parliament meets, April 2, and sits till May 5. 

All regal power declared to be vested in the queen 
as fully as in any king, [i Mar. sess. 3, c. i]. 

The stipulations of the queen's marriage contract 
established by parliament, [c. 2]. 

■ She had been desired in courteous terms to repair to the court nearly 
two months before (Jan. 26), but seems to have neglected to do so. ^ 

\ From early times, a priest who took a wife was considered a bigamist, 
being already married to his church. Hence three married priests and two 
laymen who had two wives each did penance together at Paul's-cross, on 
Sunday, Nov, 4, 15 54. 

" He soon after escaped beyond sea ; one William Marrincr, of Bristol, 
"was sent to the Marshalsea for aiding him. 

* He became bishop of Hereford under Elizabeth, and alienated much of 
the property of the see. 
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The see of Durham re-established ^, [c. 3]. 

A public disputation held at Oxford, April 16, 17, 18, 
on the mass, at which Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
state their opinions, but are borne down by clamour. 
They are again brought forward April 28, and refusing to 
conform are pronounced " obstinate heretics *." 

The imprisoned preachers in London issue a protest 
against the public disputations as unfairly managed, and 
a design of taking some of them to Cambridge for that 
purpose is abandoned, May 8. 

The exiled earl of Kildare' restored, May 14. 

The Princess Elizabeth is released from the Tower, 
May 19. She is put first in the charge of Lord Williams, 
at Woodstock, and afterwards under the care of Sir 
Henry Bedingfield^ 

The preacher at PauPs-cross (Dr. Pendleton) is fired 
at, June 10, which occasions a proclamation against 
bearing weapons. 

Philip of Spain * lands at Southampton, July 20, and 
marries the queen at Winchester, July 25. He procures 
the release of the earl of Devon ^ and others, and opposes 
the views of Gardiner against the Princess Elizabeth, but 
is unpopular from his haughty, formal behaviour *. 

7 The former act suppressing the see is said in the preamble to have been 
brought about by " the sinister labour, great malice, and corrupt means of 
certain ambitious persons then being in authority." 

" Cranmer exclaimed, "From this your judgment and sentence, I appeal 
to the just judgment of Almighty God, trusting to be present with Him in 
heaven, for whose presence on the altar I am thus condemned.'' His fellow 
prisoners also rejoiced that they were to suffer for the truth. 

■ See A.D. 1534. 

^ Thomas Birchall, one of her servants, was committed to the Marshalsea 
for seditious words, July 6, but was released Sept. 17. 

* He had received from his father the kingdom of Naples, and in conse- 

?uence he and the queen took the style of " King and Queen of England* 
'ranee, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland. ** 

* He had been removed from the Tower to the castle of Fotheringhay. 
He was now allowed to go abroad, and he died in Italy in 1556. 

•Quarrels ensued between his attendants and the English, which are 
noticed in the Privy Council Book, under date Aug. 15, 1554- The 
Spaniards are referred to the judgment of the king, being apparently 
not considered amenable to the English laws. 
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A scale of allowances for prisoners in the Tower is 
fixed by the council ', June 24. 

Notes of the proceedings in council ordered to be 
made in Latin or Spanish for the use of King Philip*, 
July 27. 

The bishops make a visitation to enforce the queen's 
injunctions**. Some of the Reformed disperse ballads 
and poems in ridicule of the re-established ceremonies, 
which gives great offence, and measures are taken for 
severe punishment K 

The parliament meets, Nov. 12, and sits till Jan. 16, 

1555- 

Cardinal Pole's attainder is reversed. He comes 

to England, arriving in London, Nov. 14; and makes 
a speech to the parliament inviting them to recon- 
ciliation with the Holy See, Nov. 27. 

The cardinal's speech is considered in the parlia- 
ment, Nov. 29. A conference of both houses is held, 
and an address voted to the king and queen expressing 
detestation of their " most horrible defection and schism 
from the Apostolic See,'' a readiness to repeal all laws 
made to its prejudice, and an earnest desire for recon- 
ciliation. 

The cardinal, in consequence, grants them abso- 
lution, and frees the realm from all spiritual censures, 
Nov. 30. 

' For nobles the sum was 6s. 8d. per day ; for knights ;^z 13s. 4d., and for 
gentlemen los. per week. 

« This would seem to prove that he took more interest in English affairs 
than historians have supposed. 

^ See p. 118. 

' Some of them had before this acted very unwisely and offensively. One 
Robert Mendham, a tailor, was brought before the Starchamber, Sept. 15, 
1553. for "shaving a dog in despite of priesthood," and was ordered "openly 
to confess his folly" in the parish church of St. Giles-in-the-fields. On Sun- 
day, April 8, 1554, a cat was found hanging in Cheap, "with her head shorn, 
and the likeness of a vestment cast over her, with her fore feet tied together, 
and a round piece of paper like a singing cake betwixt them ;" this, by order 
of Bonner, was shewn to the people at Paul's cross, by Dr. Pendleton, who 
was himself fired at in the pulpit shortly after. Such conduct has provoked 
the wrath of governments m ages more tolerant than that of the Tudors. 
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Cardinal Pole and Gardiner advise different courses 
regarding the Reformed. The cardinal recommends 
lenity and forbearance, but the more violent counsels 
of Gardiner^ unfortunately prevail. 

A statute passed, "repealing all Statutes, Articles, 
and Provisions made against the See Apostolic of Rome 
since the twentieth year of King Henry VIII., and also 
for the establishment of all Spiritual and Ecclesiastical 
Possessions and Hereditaments conveyed to the Laity ;" 
[i & 2 Phil, and Mar. c. 8]. This act recites that " much 
false and erroneous doctrine hath been taught, preached, 
and written, partly by divers the natural-bom subjects of 
this realm, and partly being brought in hither from sundry 
other foreign countries, hath been sown and spread abroad 
within the same ;" hence the obnoxious statutes (19 in 
number) which are now repealed K 

Praying for the queen's death, said to be practised 
in "prophane and schismatical conventicles," declared 
treason, [c. 9]. 

Speaking or preaching openly and advisedly against 
the title of the king and queen and their issue made 
punishable, for the first offence by forfeiture of goods 
and imprisonment for life, and for the second as treason ", 
[c. 10]. 

The Russia Company incorporated. They despatch 
Richard Chancellor and Anthony Jenkinson as their 
agents to open a trade with Russia and Persia. 

^ Gardiner was probably led to this unhappy course through the irritation 
caused by some of the English exiles abroad reprinting a book on True 
Obedience, written by him twenty years before, in which language most 
(tensive to the queen was used regarding her mother's marriage and "the 
usurjped authority of the bbhop of Rome. ' 

' The bishoprics, colleges, schools, hospitals, &c., "established sithence 
this schism," are confirmed, as are all marriages liable only to canonical ob- 
jections. Cardinal Pole, as papal legate, consented to the Church property 
which had been seized remaining in lay hands, but laid it as a solemn charge 
on men's consciences to make restitution to the extent of their ability. 

■» The arbitrary course of proceeding by attainder, so frequent under 
Henry VIII., and used by Edward VI. 's ministers, is forbidden by this 
statute ; all prosecutions under it are directed to be "according to the duQ 
order and course of the common laws of this realm, and not otherwise." 
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A.B. 1655. Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir James Crofts, Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir George Harper, and several 
other prisoners are released from the Tower, Jan. 18". 

The Marian persecution begins, with the seizure of 
a congregation of thirty persons in the city of London, 
who are discovered using the service-book of King 
Edward. 

Rogers, a prebendary of St. PauPs, is brought before 
the council, and examined as to his religious opinions, 
Jan. 22 ; he refuses to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
pope, and is sent back to Newgate. ^ 

Hooper, the deprived bishop of Gloucester, and 
Rogers, are examined before Gardiner and other bishops 
at St. Mary Overy, Southwark, and condemned as " ob- 
stinate heretics,'' Jan. 28. 

Rogers is burnt in Smithfield, Feb. 4 ; and Hooper 
at Gloucester, Feb. 9. 

Alphonso, a Spanish friar, and the king's confessor, 
preaches a sermon, Feb. 10, in which he throws the odium 
of the burnings on the bishops ; they, in consequence, 
pause in their course. 

Thirlby, bishop of Ely, and lord Montacute**, are 
sent as ambassadors to Rome, to formally complete 
the reconciliation, February. 

The English exiles circulate an address to the queen 
and the people against persecution for conscience' sake p. 

The queen surrenders such of the Church lands as 
still remain with the crown, and places them at the dis- 
posal of the cardinal. 

° The prince of Orange had visited the Tower a few days before, and 
expressed compassion for their captivity, and a hope that the queen would 
relieve them. 

° Anthony Browne, formerly one of the queen's household. 

P This manifesto also entered into political matters, endeavoured to alarm 
the holders of the abbey lands, and drew a picture of the Spanish rule in the 
Netherlands, and of the dancers which threatened England from the same 
cause. It was answered by the Romanists by an appeal to the Mosaic laws 
against blasphemers, and such texts as " Compel them to come in." 
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Robert Ferrar, the deprived bishop of St. David's, 
burnt at Caermarthen, March 30. 

William Flower, formerly a monk, attempts to mur- 
der the priest at St. Margaret^s, Westminster, whilst mi- 
nistering the sacrament on Easter-day (April 14). His 
hand is cut off, and he is then burnt as a heretic, in the 
Sanctuary, April 24. 

The justices of the peace are enjoined diligently to 
search out heretics. Many persons are in consequence 
apprehended, condemned, and executed. 

Thirteen persons burnt at Stratford, June 27. 

John Bradford % a prebendary of St. Paul's, is burnt 
in Smithfield, July i. 

The English ambassadors have conferences with 
the pope, (Paul IV.), who presses them for a restora- 
tion of all the Church lands, and the payment of Peter- 
pence. 

The bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol, 
Qohn White, James Brooks and John Holyman,) and 
other commissioners, hold a court under the papal au- 
thority at Oxford, for the trial of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer'. After several examinations Ridley and Lati- 
mer are condemned as "obstinate heretics," and are 
burnt near Balliol College, Oct. 16. Cranmer is re- 
manded to prison. 

The parliament meets, Oct. 21. 

Commissioners appointed to restore and re-edify 
castles and towns in the northern counties, [2 & 3 Phil. 
& Mar. c. i]. 

9 Already mentioned (see a.d. 1553) as having, with his fellow martyr 
Rogers, saved the life ot Bourn, Bonner's chaplain. He had been im- 
prisoned ever since Aug. 16, 1553, ^^^ is remarkable for having carried on 
a warm theological controversy with Ridley and other prisoners. 

' The process commenced early in September, though sentence was not 
pronounced against Ridley and Latimer until Friday, Oct. 4, and then the 
cause, as far as regarded Cranmer, was remitted to Rome, where a definite 
sentence of deprivation was passed against him in December. This was 
carried out by his formal degradation, Feb. 14, 1556. 
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Tenths and first-fruits restored to the Church % [c. 4]. 

Former statutes for the relief of the poor confirmed 
and amended *, [c 5]. 

Sir Anthony Kingston, a member of the Commons, 
is imprisoned by the council for his conduct in par- 
liament *. 

Cardinal Pole, having the royal licence, holds a synod, 
at which canons are drawn up for reforming the state of 
the Church. 

Dr. Story, a civilian % and others are commissioned 
to restore the rood-lofts, crucifixes, and images in the 
churches. 

Gardiner, bishop of Winchester and lord chancellor, 
dies at Whitehall, Nov. 12 \ 

A.D. 1556. The archbishop of York (Nicholas Heath) is 
appointed lord chancellor, Jan. i. 

William Chamberlain, or Constable, a youth who 
had personated the deceased king, Edward VI., is exe- 
cuted^, March 13. 

Cranmer is tampered with in prison, and recants. 
He however is ordered for execution by writ dated 



• They had been given to the crown in 1536. They were reclaimed by 
Elizabeth in z550« but were again given up by Anne in 1703, for the purpose 
of augmenting the provision tor the poorer clergy. 

t Where the poor were particularly numerous they might be licensed to 
beg ; and sums gathered in London for their relief were to be paid to and 
disbursed by Christ's Hospital. 

V He was discharged after a fortnight's confinementt but being afterwards 
accused of a design to rob the Exchequer, he was apprehended, and died on 
his way to London. His alleged coniederates, John Throckmorton (brother 
of Sir Nicholas) and seven others, were found guilty, and executed. 

' See A.D. 1571. 

« His body was wrapped in lead and placed in a vault in the church of 
St. Mary Overy, Southwark, where it remained until near the end of 
February, 1556, when it wag removed with much pomp and buried at 
Winchester. Whilst it rested in St. Mary's, the rich velvet pall was 
stolen from the coffin. 

y Some persons were examined by the council as long back as Nov. 1553, 
for spreading a report of King Edward being alive. Chamberlain was the 
son of a miller in the north, and had been in the service of Sir Peter Meautys, 
who was himself imprisoned in 1555 J he had before confessed his imposture, 
and been dismissed with a whipping, on a promise of repairing to his own 
country, which it seems he had not done. 
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Feb. 24 ; after a further delay he is burnt at Oxford, 
March 21. 

Trinity College, Oxford, founded by Sir Thomas 
Pope*, March 18. 

Cardinal Pole is consecrated archbishop of Canter- 
bury, March 22*. He publicly assumes the functions of 
papal legate, March 28. 

Richard Uvedale, governor of Yarmouth castle, in 
the Isle of Wight, is convicted of treason^, April 21, and 
executed April 28. 

A commission granted to Bonner and others (Sept. 23) 
to search for and collect all records of the visitations of 
the monasteries, and deliver them to the cardinal, " that 
they might be disposed of as the queen should order ^^ 

The abbey of Westminster formally re-established, 
Nov. 21 ; John Feckenham, or Howman, late dean oif 
St. Paul's, is installed as abbot. 

A.D. 1567. Cardinal Pole holds a visitation of the Uni- 
versities, when English Bibles and books containing 
"heretical opinions" are destroyed. The body of Peter 
Martyr's wife is removed from its grave at Oxford, but 
re-interred through defect of legal evidence as to her 
creed **. At Cambridge the bodies of Bucer and Fagius 

* This deserves notice, as the first college founded in either University by 
an individual since the Reformation. On its site were some ruined build- 
ings of Durham college, a foundation of the latter part of the 13th century, 
which had been shortly before granted to Dr. George Owen and William 
Martyn, and were purchased from them by Sir Thomas Pope. He had 
been educated at Eton, was a lawyer, and had held many important offices. 
He became clerk of the Starchamber, then a privy councillor J also trea- 
surer of the Court of Augmentations, master of the jewels, and warden of 
the mint. He was for awhile the keeper of Princess Elizabeth, and dying 
in January, 15591 ^ooQ after her accession, he was buried in the chapel of 
his college. 

• He had been appointed by the pope, by a bull dated Dec. 11, 1555. 

^ He had agreed not to oppose a threatened landing of Henry Dudley 
and others who had formerly fled to France, and to whom the djunder of the 
Exchequer (see a.d. 1555) was intended to be sent. John Throckmorton 
was tried and executed with him. 

« They are presumed to have been destroyed, as very few are now known 
to exist. 

^ She could not speak English, and therefore testimony as to her religious 
opinions was not procurable. 
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are taken up, their teaching testified to, and their remain?, 
then burnt ', Feb. 6. 

A commission issued, Feb. 8, to Bonner and others, 
to inquire rigorously concerning " devilish and clamorous 
persons," who spread seditious reports or brought in 
"heretical and seditious books." They had also full 
power over those who neglected or contemned the Church 
ceremonies, and " vagabonds and masterless men '." 

Osep Napea, the first ambassador from Russia, ar- 
rives Ih London, Feb. 288, and makes a commercial 
treaty. 

St. John's College, Oxford, founded by Sir Thoihas, 
White ^, March 5. 

The queen declares war against France, in support 
of her husband Philip \ June 7. 

The Spaniards defeat the French at St. Quentin, 
Aug. 10, being assisted by some English troops. 



• This revolting act seems to have been forced on Pole's commissioners by 
the bigotry of the bishop of Chester (Cuthbert Scott) and some members of 
the University. 

*■ They were empowered to fine, imprison, or "otherwise punish," at their 
pleasure ; but charges of "heretical acts or opinions" they were to remit to 
the spiritual courts. These commissioners became exceedingly odious, as 
they were looked on as the precursors of the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

fs He had left Archangel, July 28, 1556, in a ship belonging to the English 
merchants (see a.d. 1553), but suffered shipwreck on the coast of Scotland, 
when Richard Chancellor, his conductor, was drowned. 

•» He was a Muscovy merchant, who had been twice lord mayor of Lon- 
don, and was knighted for his services in suppressing Wyatt's rebellion. 
His foundation occupies the site of St. Bernard's College, an educational 
establishment of the Cistercians, founded by Archbishop Chicheley. Sir 
Thomas White died in 1567, and was buried in the chapel of his college : 
the funeral oration was delivered by Edmund Campion, afterwards the cele- 
brated Jesuit. 

• Philip had long before endeavoured to induce the queen to take this 
step, but she declined it until her states* were attacked by a force fitted out 
by the refugees in France. Thomas Stafford landed with a party in York- 
shire, and seized Scarborough castle, April 25 ; he also issued a proclama- 
tion reviling the queen, and styling himself protector of the kingdom. He 
was soon captured and brought to London, where, with five of his asso- 
ciates, he was tried. May 22 and 25 ; they all pleaded guilty (one, John 
Sherlles, a Frenchman, at first pleaded not guilty, but retmcted his plea). 
Stafford was beheaded on Tower-hill, and three others (Stowell, Proctor 
and Bradford) executed at Tyburn, May 28 ; Sherlles and Saunders were 
pardoned. 
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The French incite the Scots to invade England. 

The English fleet defeated, and Sir John Clere, the 
admiral, killed, in an attack on the Orkneys, Aug. 13. 

The order of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem re- 
established ^ ; Sir Thomas Tresham made lord prior of 
England \ Nov. 30. 

A.D. 1658. The French, under the duke of Guise, invest 
Calais. The castles of Newenham bridge and Ruysbank 
are abandoned, Jan. 3 ; the duke then besieges the cas- 
tle of Calais, which surrenders, Jan. 6° ; the town capi- 
tulates the next day". The French then advance to 
Guisnes, which, after a stout defence by Lord Grey of 
Wilton, is taken, Jan. 21, and the only remaining fort in 
Hammes being abandoned the same night, the English 
are entirely expelled from France. 

The loss of Calais occasions great discontent. 
Philip offers to assist in recovering it, but the queen's 

^ See A.D. 1540. 

' As he was a skilful soldier, the defence of the Isle of Wight was commit- 
ted to him. 

•^ Troops were hastily assembled at Dover for the relief of Calais, but, 
owing to tempestuous weather, they were unable to cross over in time to 
save it 

■ Lord Wentworth and fifty others were to remain as prisoners ; the rest 
of the English, about 4,000 in number, were to go where they would. The 
French at once entered the town, "and forthwith," says Grafton, "all the 
men, women, and children were commanded to leave their houses, and to go 
unto certain places appointed for them, there to remain till ordernvere fur- 
ther taken for their sending away. The places appointed for them to remain 
in were chiefly four, the two churches of Our Lady and St. Nicholas, the 
deputy's house, and the Staple, where they rested part of that day, the 
night following, and the next day till the afternoon. And while they were 
thus in these four places, i)roclamation was made in their hearings, straitly 
charging them that were inhabitants of the town of Calais, having about 
them any money, plate, or jewels, to the value of fourpence, to bring the 
same forthwith, and lay it on the high altars of the said churches upon pain 
of death, bearing them in hand they should be searched. By reason of 
which proclamation there was made a sorrowful offering; and while they 
were at this offering in the churches, the Frenchmen rifled their houses, 
where they found inestimable riches and treasure." After this the English 
were expelled from the town, in several parties, but they were kindly treated 
by the Scottish horsemen in the duke's army, who guarded them through 
the French camp, and protected them from the insolence of the victors. 
This event was the cause of great rejoicings in France, and the district is to 
the present time popularly known as the Reconquered Country. 
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council, tfiough greatly urged by herself**, plead inability 
to bear the expense of the attempt. 

The parliament meets, Jan. 20, and sits till March 7. 

The French defeated at Gravelines, July 13, by the 
Spaniards, assisted by an English fleet. 

A fleet sent against France, under Lord Clinton, 
bums Conquet, in Britanny, (July 29,) but though joined 
by some Spanish ships, does not venture, as was in- 
tended, to attack Brest p. 

Conferences for peace between England, France, and 
Spain, opened at Cambray, in October. 

The queen, who had been long in bad health, dies 
at St. James's, Nov. iy\ She is buried in Henry VII .'s 
chapel, Westminster abbey, Dec. 13'. 

Events in General History. 

A.D. 

The emperor, Charles v., abdicates .... 1556 
The pope, Paul IV., claims the disposal of the empire . 1556 
Commerce established between England and Russia . 1557 

« She pleaded personally with them, styling Calais **the chief jewel of 
our realm," but to no purpose. 

p It was hoped to capture it, and exchange it for Calais when peace should 
he made. 

1 Cardinal Pole lay ill at the same time, and died the day after her. 

' The bishop of Winchester (John White) preached her funeral sermon ; 
his text was, "I praised the dead which are already dead more than the 
living which are yet alive ;" and giving offence by speaking warmly in her 
praise, and condemning the projected alterations in religion, lie was confined 
to his house until the meeting of parliament. He was deprived in 1559, and 
died Jan. 12, 1560. 




BUmlMtlt, Il«m hai Gnftt B«al. 

ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth, the only surviving child of Henry VIII, by 
Anne Boleyn, was bom at the palace of Placentia (Green- 
wich), September 7, 1533, In her third year she was de- 
prived of her mother, and was also declared illegitimate j 
but in 1544 she was conditionally restored; and from 
that time until the death of Edward VI. she was appar- 
ently weE treated. She joined her sister Mary in oppos- 
ing the usurpation of Lady Jane Gre>', and accompanied 
the queen on her entry into London. Little cordiality, 
however, could be expected to subsist between them ; 
Elizabeth was looked upon as the hope of the Protestant 
party, and, being suspected of favouring the rebellion of 
Wyatt, she was sent to the Tower, but after a short time 
was released, probably by the desire of Philip of Spain. 
She was, however, soon placed under restraint again, 
and dwelt in a confinement more or less rigorous, ac- 
cording to the various tempers of her different keep- 
ers', until called to the throne by the death of Mary, 
Nov. 17, 1558. 

■ or thcw, Sir Thomas Pope is said to hiTE been the mou iDdutgent, and 
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It was the general expectation of both friends and foes 
that Elizabeth would reverse the religious policy of her 
sister ; and she very soon proceeded to do so. Her prin- 
cipal adviser was Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Burghley ^), who took his measures with so much address 
that all opposition was borne down, and an apparent con- 
formity brought about with very little trouble ; but it 
needed all the firmness of three successive primates 
(Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift), to prevent the Church 
being reduced to a mere creature of the State, — a scheme 
most agreeable to the arbitrary temper of the queen, who 
entertained as high ideas of her ecclesiastical supremacy 
as Henry VIII. had ever done. 

Elizabeth's relations with foreign powers were, during 
the whole course of her reign, surrounded with difficulties 
connected with the subject of religion. At her accession 
the reigning pope (Paul IV.) refused to acknowledge her 
title ; Philip of Spain professed personal regard, but gave 
it to be understood that he could only continue in friend- 

^ He remained her prime minister until his death, and to him is due more 
properly than to the queen, the praise or blame of the most important trans- 
actions of her reien. He was bom Sept. 13, 1520, at Bourn, Lincolnshire, 
his father being then a yeoman of the robes to Henry VIII. He was edu- 
cated at St. John's College, Cambridge, and was a diligent student ; he was 
intended for the law, but attracted the attention of the king, and became 
a courtier. Cecil served in the Scottish war under the Protector Somerset ; 
became secretary of state to Edward VI. ; so temporized in the matter of 
Lady Jane Grey, as not to be committed with either party ; and complied 
with the change of religion under Marv, though he still kept up a good 
understanding with the Princess Elizabeth. On her accession ne again 
changed his religious profession. He was named her secretary of state even 
before she set out for London, and he at once submitted to her "a' device 
for alteration of religion," in which he recommended a systematic discourage- 
ment of all who had been in authority under Queen Mary, and supplymg 
their |)lace with **men meaner in substance and younger in years," the 
involving the clergy in a praemunire, and "a sharp law" against popular 
assemblies. The plan was adopted, and at first seemed successful ; but 
many men were found, both Romanists and Puritans, who refused to follow 
his example of adapting their consciences to every change of government ; 
nor could the many "sharp laws" that were devised by him bring them 
to conformity. In the midst of the cares of state, Cecil was far from neg- 
lectful of his own interest. He was ennobled, as Lord Burghley, in 1571, 
and afterwards made lord high treasurer ; and he succeeded in raising 
a vast estate, great part of it, as was too usual with the courtiers of the 
later Tudors, wrung by way of inequitable exchange from the Church. He 
died Aug. 4, 1598. 
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ship with her if she continued a Catholic ; and the king 
of France (Henry II.) induced his daughter-in-law, Mary 
of Scotland, to assume the style and arms of queen of 
England ; on the other hand, the Protestants of France, 
Scotland, and the Netherlands looked to her for support 
against the tjrranny of their sovereigns, as well in civil 
as religious matters. Whatever her own intentions may 
have been, the "Machiavel-govemance'^" of her minis- 
ters, not confined to secret dealings with Romanists and 
Puritans at home, aggravated the troubles of other coun- 
tries ; their arts were retorted by men as unscrupulous as 
themselves, and many determined attempts were made 
both against her government and her life, but all these 
efforts were signally unsuccessful ^. 

Elizabeth sent aid to the French Protestants on several 
occasions, but without any very important results. Her 
interference in Scotland was of a more decided character, 
the affairs of that country- being in reality directed by her 
ministers. Mainly by their intrigues the ill-advised, un- 
happy, but probably not guilty Mary «, was driven from 
her throne. She sought shelter in England ; and though 
she found instead a prison, and eventually a violent 
death, her coming had most important consequences, 
for the Romanists, who had hitherto accepted Elizabeth 

" Such is the term used by Archbishop Parker, in letters to Cecil, as 
fittest to describe the secret favour g^ven by members of the government 
to both Romanists and Puritans, whilst the bishops were compelled to coerce 
them, making both themselves and their order odious. 

^ Most of uiese plots were foiled by the sagacity of Sir Francis Walsine- 
ham, who was for many years secretary of state, and who, by foreign travel, 
had imbibed much of the dark and dangerous policy of his opponents. He 
was bom at Chiselhurst, in Kent, in 1536 ; was educated at Rmg's College, 
Cambridge ; went abroad on the accession of Mary, thus became an accom- 
plished hnguLst, and was employed on the most important embassies to 
France and Scotland. He was rewarded with the chancellor^ip of the 
duchy of Lancaster, but he was not a favourite with Elizabeth, for he 
belonged to the Puritan party, and, unlike his patron Burghley, he remained 
a poor man. He died April 6, 1590. 

• The guilt or innocence of the Scottish queen has frequently been made 
almost a national question, and innumerable writers have employed their 
powers upon it ; all their researches, however, only confirm the propriety of 
the remark of a contemporary (Camden), who says, ''There are many sus- 
picions, but no proofs." 
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as queen, now began to look to foreign powers for sup- 
port, which they hoped to obtain by her means, and in 
return many shewed themselves ready to accept her as 
their sovereign. 

The Romanists had, indeed, some time before begun 
to decline attendance at church, moved by the exhorta- 
tions of William Allen', and of priests who had gone 
abroad on the re-establishment of the English Liturgy, 
but about 1563 had ventured to return, and who then 
spread among them a censure of the Council of Trent on 
such conformity. Allen, too, founded a seminary at 
Douay», to which the yoimg men of their best families 
were sent, where many became priests, and where all 
appear to have imbibed opinions certainly hostile to the 
queen's ecclesiastical supremacy, and little favourable to 
her civil government. Severe laws were in consequence 
enacted, but they rather irritated than subdued the body 
against which they were directed ; and, though near 200 
Jesuits and other priests and their adherents suffered 
as traitors, the enterprise they had set before them- 
selves, of endeavouring to restore Romanism, was never 
abandoned \ 

f He was bom in Lancashire in 15^2. He studied at Oxford, was prin- 
cipal at St. Mary's Hall there in the tune of Mary, and withdrew to the con- 
tinent on her death. He resided principally in Flanders, and is accused of 
being deeply engaged in the various plots^ against Elizabeth. He was made 
a cardinal in 1587, wrote an Admonition in favour of the projected Spanish 
invasion, and was rewarded by Philip with the archbishopric of Mechlin. 
He died in 15^. 

g The college was dedicated to St. Thomas Becket. It subsisted till the 
first French revolution, when the members removed to England, and estab- 
lished a house which still subsists at Old Hall Green, near Standon, in Hert- 
fordshire ; the patron saint, however, was changed to Edmund, archbishop 
of Canterbury. Other seminaries for the English were in the course of a few 
years established at Reims, St. Omer, Rome, Paris, Madrid, and elsewhere, 
the members of which took an oath to return to England, when ordered 
by their superiors, " to convert the souls of their countrymen and kindred." 

>> Campion, the Jesuit, one of the earliest papal missionaries, wrote thus to 
the queen's council : "Be it known unto ^ou, that we have made a league, 
all the Jesuits in the world, whose succession and multitude must overreach 
all the practices of England, cheerfully to carry the cross that you shall 
lay upon us, and never to despair your recovery, while we have a man left to 
enjoy your Tyburn, or to be racked by your torments, or to be consiuned by 
your prisons. Expenses are reckoned, the enterprise is be^n ; it is of God, 
It cannot be withstood. So the faith was planted, so must it be restored. " 
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Troubles had before arisen in another direction, and, 
being unwisely met, grew every day more serious. Many 
learned and pious men (especially some who had been 
exiles in Germany or at Geneva) expressed themselves 
dissatisfied with certain points in the discipline of the 
Church, which to them savoured too much of Romanism, 
though fairly defensible on the grounds of decency and 
order*. It was attempted to overcome such scruples 
by depriving some of the more eminent of them of 
their preferments; but this only induced them to form 
separate congregations, which at length became the ob- 
jects of the rigour of the laws equally with the Roman- 
ists. Many of the Puritans, as they came to be con- 
temptuously termed, who had been exiles in the time 
of Mary, had imbibed abroad a democratic spirit, which 
soon extended itself among their party, and rendered 
them willing to proceed to any lengths against the 
Church. They were favoured, from interested motives, 
by the unprincipled Leicester ^ and others, but repressed 



I The principal matters objected to at first were the vestments, the use of 
music, and bowing and kneeling ; but afterwards episcopacy was attacked, 
and attempts were perseveiingiy made to substitute the presSyterian form of 
Church government. 

i Robert Dudley, bom in 1532, was a younger son of the duke of North- 
umberland. He joined in the attempt to set Lady Jane Grey on the throne, 
seized the town of King's Lynn, and proclaimed her there, for which he was 
tried, Jan. 22, 1554. He pleaded guilty, but his life was spared, and he re- 
ceived a pardon the following year, (Easter term, 1555). He then went 
abroad, and served at the batUe of St. Quentin. By Elizabeth he was 
created Lord Denbigh, Sept. 28, 1563, and earl of Leicester the next day. 
He received many important posts, and was treated with such peculiar 
favour by the queen that she was generally supposed to entertain a design 
of marrymg him. In 1585 he was sent, with almost regal powers, into the 
Low Countries, but greatly injured their cause by his insolence and incapa- 
city ; yet in 1588 he was made generalissimo of the army raised to opjpose the 
Spaniards. He died in the same year (Sept. 4), not without suspicion of 
poison. He professed adherence to the ri^d doctrines of the Puritans, but 
was an execrable character, who removed his opponents by poison. He was 
three times married. He was suspected of murdering his first wife (Amy Rob- 
sart, whom he wedded June 4, 1550) ; and he disowned the second (Lady 
Douglas Howard), but "left by her a son, Sir Robert Dudley, who lived 
abroad, and, being a favourite of the emperor, Ferdinand II. ^ styled him- 
self duke of Northumbeiland ; he died at Florence in 1650. His third wife, 
who survived him, was Lettice, widow of the earl of Essex, and mother of 
another royal favourite. 
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by the queen, who perceived that, humanly speaking, the 
Church and the State must stand or fall together. 

The Puritans had no support from abroad, and, 
though violent in language, were then too weak to do 
more than inspire imeasiness, though Archbishop Parker 
clearly pointed out the dangerous political consequences 
that naturally flowed from their opinions. The Roman- 
ists, on the other hand, had the active help of successive 
popes (particularly Sixtus V. ^\ and of Philip of Spain, 
the most potent prince of his time. They made one 
feeble attempt at rebellion in England, but Ireland was 
for years the scene of a desolating war, the funds for 
which were supplied by Philip ; and he engaged in a 
futile attempt at the conquest of England. Its result 
was the destruction of his fleet, and the exposure of his 
own shores to every injury that a ruthless naval war 
could inflict \ 

Elizabeth took a lively interest in the affairs of France, 
as well as in those of the Netherlands ; and her help, 
though often grudgingly bestowed", had a most im- 
portant effect in establishing Henry IV. on the throne, 
and in raising up the United Provinces. Scotland was 

^ Pius V. issued a bull (April 25, 1570), pronouncing the queen excom- 
municated and deposed, the only effect of which was to bring down ruin on 
the few who attempted to execute it, and to cause the enactment of rig^orous 
laws against the whole body of Romanists. Sixtus V. fulminated a similar 
bull, but he supported it by an invasion of Ireland at his own cost, and by 
inducing Philip to send his Armada against England.^ 

' Spain itself was thus harassed after the destruction of the Armada, the 
Groyne being taken in 1589, and Cadiz in 15^ : but the English seamen, 
long before as well as after these events, earned on a destructive warfare 
against the Spanish settlements in the West Indies. It is impossible to 
defend their proceedings by any laws now recognised among nations, and 
Philip always stigmatized them as piracy. 

^ She was long before she could consent to help subjects against their 
soverei^s ; and she had, in the early part of her reign, good reason to 
complam of the ingratitude of the French Protestants. They urgently so- 
licited her aid, but soon after came to an agreement with their opponents, 
and shamelessly joined them in expelling her troops, their great leader, the 
prince of Cond^, even taking the command at the siege of Havre. The 
Scots and the Netherlanders adhered with honouraUe firmness to their 
engagements, and thus succeeded in maintaining their religious freedom ; 
while the French, who deserted their allies, were in their turn deserted by 
their own leaders, and utterly ruined. 
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SO much under her influence, that it rather resembled 
a turbulent province of her realm than an independent 
kingdom ; and her ministers, though they had fomented 
the troubles that rendered the rule of its king (James VI.) 
almost nominal, yet paid such obvious court to him 
when they saw that he was destined for Elizabeth's 
successor, as embittered her declining years". Ireland 
was in reality a foreign country, where her treasures 
were exhausted in contending, with but very moderate 
success, against the arts and arms of the popes and the 
king of Spain. Its disturbed state rendered it impossible 
to follow up with the necessary vigour the measures pro- 
per to recommend the reformed doctrines to the people, 
and from this fact the most serious consequences have 
ensued. 

At home, for many years, Elizabeth was harassed by 
plots against her life, some real, some imaginary**, and 
the unjustifiable execution of Mary did not lessen her 
anxieties. The Puritans gave her deep uneasiness by 
the freedom of their attacks on the Church ; her chief 
favourite, Leicester, was undeserving her esteem; his 
successor, Essex, provoked an untimely fate, and the 
queen at length died, worn out as much with grief and 
anxiety as by age, March 24, 1603. She was buried in 
the chapel of Henry VII., in Westminster Abbey. 

Though Elizabeth ^was never married, the numerous 
negotiations into which she entered on that subject form 
an important feature of her reign. It is probable that 

» The younger Cecil and Ralegh especially courted his favour ; both were 
unprincipled men, but Cecil was probably the worst. He is suspected not 
only of having contrived the strange plot in which Ralegh was involved, but 
of being privy to the proceedings of Catesby and his associates, though he 
suffered them to remain unmolested, in order to secure the forfeiture of 
their estates. 

*> Of the various plotters. Parry, it would seem, never intended more than 
to obtain money ; probably the same may be said of Squire ; Babington's 
conspiracy was known from the very outset to her ministers, and guarded 
against ; out the attempt of Loppez, the physician, to poison her at the insti- 
gation of Spain, has the appearance of truth, and was very probably real. 
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het affections were really given to Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leicester, although state reasons prevented her ac- 
cepting him for a husband. She fed with delusive hopes 
others of her subjects, as Sir William Pickering and 
Henry Fitialaji, earl of Arundel ; she listened with ap- 
parent complacency to Eric, king of Sweden ; to the 
Archduke Charles of Austria ; and to two French princes 
who bore in succession Ihe title of Duke of Anjou'. 
Perhaps she never intended to give her hand to any of 
them, but the apprehensions of her subjects were raised 
as to the French match, and one Puritan (John Stubbe, 
a lawyer, and brother-in-law of Cartwright,) published 
a pamphlet, entitled, " The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf," 
in which he gave vent to remonstrances with a freedom 
that was highly resented and severely punished. 

Elizabeth bore the same arms as her father and brother, 
but occasionally she employed 
a white greyhound for the sin- 
ister supporter. Her motto 
was " DlEU ET MON Droit," 
and sometimes "Semper Ea- 
DEM." Her badge is a Tudor 
;, with the motto_ " RoSA 
SINE Spina;" she likewise 
I used the badge of her mother, 
I Anne Boleyn. 

The reign of Elizabeth is 
a very memorable era under 
every aspect in which the 
e of a nation can be con- 
sidered. In religion, the re- 
form that had been begun 
was accomplished, not so completely as could be wished, 
for the governors of the Church met with opposition at 
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every step from the Puritans, but still in a degree that 
should be ever thankfully remembered. Literature flour- 
ished as it had never done before, and works were pro- 
duced, both in theology and on secular subjects, which 
it may be reasonably concluded will endure as long as 
the English language itself. Archbishop Parker** was 
a munificent patron of learning, and preserved many 
valuable records that might otherwise have perished ; 
Jewel ' and Hooker * defended the religious changes that 

9 Matthew Parker was bom at Norwich in 1504, and was educated at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he studied in compaiiy wdth 
Ridky, Cecil, Nicholas Bacon, and others, and, like them, imbibed the 
opinions of the reformers. He became chaplain to Anne Boleyn, but on 
her death returned to Cambridge, where he was chosen master of his col- 
lege, and twice served the office of vice-chancellor. He was expelled on 
the accession of Mary, and lived in retirement during her reign ; but when 
his friend Cecil became Elizabeth's minister, Parker was by him brought 
forward, and induced, though reluctantly, to accept the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. This high station he filled with dignity, providing such men 
as Grindal, SandvS) and Jewel to occupy the vacant sees ; opposing so far 
as he might the designs of the courtiers on the property of the Church ; ex- 
tending a liberal patronage to learning, and cultivating it himself ; settling 
the service and vestments of the ministers on a scale of decent splendour ; 
and, though presenting a firm front to the intemperate zeal of some among 
the returned Marian exiles, ever desirous of conciliating them by Christian 
charity. He died May 17, 1575, and was buried at Lambeth ; his remains 
were disturbed during the Civil War, but they were collected and again in- 
terred by Archbishop Sheldon. 

' John Jewel was a native of Devonshire, and was bom in 1522. He was 
educated at Merton College, Oxford, was a most laborious student, and em- 
braced with eagerness the doctrines of the reformers, attaching himself par- 
ticularly to Peter Martyr, whose lectures he took down in short-hand. On 
the accession of Mary die fellows of his college expelled him on their own 
authority ; but he continued In the university, and was weak enough to 
recant his opinions. Soon repenting of this unhappy step, he resigned his 
archdeaconry of Chichester, and fled to Germany, where he made a public 
confession of his fault. He lived chiefly with his friend Peter Martyr, 
laboured to compose the differences on points of discipline which broke out 
among the Enghsh exiles, visited Italy, and, returning to his native country, 
took an active part in the dbputation at Westminster m the year 1559. The 
next year he was raised to the see of Salisbury. He died September 23, 
X571, worn out by his earnest endeavours to discharge every duty of his 
omce ; though an invalid, he travelled unceasingly through his diocese, and 
he preached within a few days of his death. Bishop Jewel had a principal 
part in the revision of the Articles of Religion, and his famous Apology has 
ever been esteemed a masterpiece both in matter and manner. 

* Richard Hooken a native of Devonshire, was bora in Z554< He found 
a patron in Bishof) Jewel, was educated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and, after some minor preferments, became master of the Temple. Here he 
was involved in a painful controversy with the lecturer, Walter Travers, 
a Puritan ; but this, in its result, was a matter of joy, to all who adhere to 
the unity of the Church, free alike from papal as from Puritan innovations ; 
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had been effected against the Romanists, as did Whitgift 
against the Puritans ; and Shakspeare, Spenser, Sydney, 
and Buckhurst, not to mention minor names, displayed 
the poetic riches of their native tongue. In other mat- 
ters most important progress was made. The credit of 
the nation was re-established by the withdrawal of the 
base coinage of former sovereigns ; new branches of 
industry were introduced by foreign refugees ; the spirit 
of the people was kept alive by the favour with which 
bold and costly enterprises for the furtherance of trade 
and commerce were regarded ; Hawkins, Drake, Fro- 
fbisher, Cavendish, and other hardy navigators, displayed 

** Her cross, triumphant on the main, 
The gaaid of commerce, and the dread of Spain < ; ** 

and Elizabeth's reign witnessed the beginnings of two 
of the most wonderful empires of the world, the English 
East India Company and the United States of North 
America. 

But the era so full of benefits for posterity was very 
far from a quiet or a happy one for the people of its own 

for it led him to produce his matchless work on Ecclesiastical Polity. His 
humble and lowly spirit induced him to confine himself to his living of 
Bishopsboume, in Kent, though his services to the Church would have 
commanded its highest dignities, and there he died, Nov. 2, 1600. His 
life, penned by Izaak Walton, is one of the most delightful pieces of bio- 
graphy in the English laneuage. 

* The exploits that chiefly recommended these men in their own day would 
now be regarded as piratical, and Hawkins is believed to have been the first 
Englishman who engaged in the American slave trade. In a letter to the 

2ueen, dated from Plymouth, Sept 16, 1567 (now in the Public Record 
Office), he states that he is about to sail *'to lade negroes in Genoya [Guinea], 
and sell them in the West Indies, in truck of gold, pearls and emralds." He 
and Drake were Devonshire men, Frobisher came from Yorkshire, and 
Cavendish from Suffolk. There is a curious statement, in some papers 
lately brought to light, (the despatches of the Venetian ambassador in Spain 
in 1587,) that Drake was in his youth a page in the English court of King 
Philip, and was afterwards employed by him in India, but failing to obtain 
a large arrear of pay, he returned to England, saying he would revenge him- 
self with his own hand. " Having obtained leave from the queen, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to India with nve armed ships, and in Magellan's Strait, 
among other prizes, he captured a vessel freighted with gold. Not content 
with this, he returned a second time last year in yet greater force, and^ then 
and there, and now in Spain, has done such ereat damage as is notorious ; 
and yet worse may be expected, which may (^d avert." 
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time. The government was a pure despotism ", both in 
Church and State, the Courts of High Commission and 
of Starchamber being the great instruments of govern- 
ment, and their proceedings not controlled, when any 
reason of state interfered, by any rules of law or equity. 
A large proportion of the people, either as Romish or 
as Protestant nonconformists, lived exposed to penalties 
and restrictions that would at the present day be justly 
regarded as unbearable ; the law of treason was strained 
so as to include very trifling offences, and its barbarous 
penalties were inflicted to the very letter^, while torture 
was commonly employed to extort confessions*. The 
state of the Church was not more satisfactory. The 
queen's council was mainly composed of the new-made 
nobility and gentry, who had already gained so much 
of its property, but who were desirous to obtain still 
more. As a means to this end they encouraged the 
Puritans to bring forward their "platform," or "godly 

« "We, of our prerogative royal, which we will not have argued nor 
brought in question/' is the phrase employed by Elizabeth in a patent, 
dated May 19, 1591, which ^^rants protection from all suits for debt for both 
person and property to an Irish noble (Patrick, lord Dunsany) and a London 
gentleman, (John Mathewe). If any suit should be commenced, the judges 
of the different courts are directed to stay it, " with9ut other warrant than 
the sight of these our letters patent or the inrolment thereof." 

» These penalties, which the humane Henry VI. pronounced "too griev- 
ous to be done unto any Christian creature," were, as appears from the 
record of each conviction, as follows. The prisoners were to be drawn on 
hurdles to the place of execution (that is, in many cases, from the Tower or 
Newgate to Tyburn) and hanged, then cast down to the ground by cutting 
the ropcj and their bowels drawn out of their bellies and burnt, they living; 
then their heads cut off and their bodies divided into four quarters, and their 
heads and quarters to be disposed of at the (jueen's pleasure. The heads 
were usually placed on spikes in some conspicuous situation, as the tower 
on London Bridge ; the quarters were generally buried, but sometimes they 
were steeped in pitch and exposed. One sufferer (Dr. Story) is related to 
have struggled with and struck the executioner wno disembowelled him ; 
many others are mentioned as "groaning heavily " under his hands. 

> Torture was allowed to be contrary to law, but it was sanctioned by pre- 
rogative. The courts, however, thought themselves authorized to pass sen- 
tences of almost incredible barbarity ; as one instance, we find (March a, 1571) 
one Timothy Penredd, who had forged the seal ot the king^s bench, adjudged 
to stand on the pillory in Cheapside on two successive market-days, " and 
on the first of such days he is to have one ear nailed to the pillory, and on 
the second dby his other ear nailed to the pillory, and in such a manner that 
he, the said Timothy, shall, by his own proper motion^ be compelled to tear 
away kit two ears from the pillory" 
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discipline," the success of which would have placed all 
the bishops' lands at their disposal ; but the firmness of 
Parker and Whitgift defeated the scheme, although they 
could not prevent the sees on each vacancy from being 
plundered to a greater or less extent to gratify the hun- 
gry courtiers. 

Though Elizabeth was quite as learned, and quite as 
imperious as her father, she yet was guided by a few 
clever ministers, who, for their own ends, strove success- 
fully against the natural fickleness of her temper, and 
kept her the head of the Protestant party, but also led 
her to consent to many acts that bear heavily on her 
memory. She usually receives the credit of the able, 
though frequently dishonest policy of her statesmen, and 
therefore she ranks high as a sovereign, but her personal 
character had many grievous defects. Early in her reign 
she professed an intention to live and die a virgin queen, 
but she gave to worthless favourites encouragement hardly 
consistent with the declaration, and she indulged in 
boundless expense for splendid dress, though in more 
important matters her parsimony was often carried to 
an unwise extreme. The language which her favourites, 
and even her parliaments, used towards her -shew that 
no flattery could be too gross for her ; and on many oc- 
casions she descended to the meanest dissimulation. 
Her bursts of passion were extravagant, and accom- 
panied by oaths and blows ; and an innate cruelty of 
disposition unmistakably appears in her treatment of 
her near kinswomen, the Ladies Katherine and Mary 
Grey ^ and Mary of Scotland. 

y Her treatment of Queen Mary is but too well known ; the unhappy fate 
of the others is not so frequently alluded to. Katherine was a younger 
sister of Lady Jane Grey, and having been married in May, 1553, to Lord 
Herbert, was divorced by him a short time after, on the fall of her family, 
and apparently for no other reason. She lived unmolested during the reign 
of Mary, but about 1561, venturing to marry Edward Seymour, earl of 
Hertford (son of the Protector), without asking the royal licence, she and 
her husband were committed to the Tower. Hertford was heavily fined, on 
the charge of " corrupting a princess of the blood," the marriage was an- 
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A.D. 1668. The Princess Elizabeth is proclaimed queen 
by the lords of the council, Nov. 17. She enters London, 
amid great rejoicings, Nov. 24, and releases all persons 
confined on account of religion. 

The queen retains her sister's councillors for a short 
time, but adds to their number Sir WilUam Cecil, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, and other Protestants. 

The Service-Book of King Edward is set up in some 
places without authority. Many of the Protestant re- 
fugees return from abroad, and angry controversial ser- 
mons are preached ; priests are insulted and hindered 
in their ministration. 

The queen, by proclamation (Dec. 27), forbids all 
unlicensed preaching, as also the elevation of the Host. 
She allows the Lord's Prayer, Creed, Ten Command- 
ments, and Litany, to be used in English. 

A.D.1669. The queen is crowned at Westminster, Jan. 
15, by Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle. 

The parliament meets, Jan. 25, and sits till May 8. 

The "ancient jurisdiction of the crown over the 
estate ecclesiastical and spiritual ** restored, and "all 
foreign repugnant to the same" abolished, [i. Eliz. c. i]. 
By this act the general repeal of statutes affecting religion 
by the act of Philip and Mary [i & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8] 
was abrogated ; all spiritual jurisdiction was tmited to 
the crown, in virtue of which the Court of High Commis- 
sion was established in 1583* ; and all ministers and ofti- 

nulled in the ecclesiastical court by virtue of the queen's prerogative, and 
Katherine died after a seven years' imprisonment, Jan. 27, 1568. On her 
death, Hertford was liberated, and lived till 162 1 ; the legality of his mar- 
riage had previously been established by the ordinary courts, and he was 
succeeded by his grandson, who suffered very simiburly to himself for an 
attempt to marry the unhappy Lady Arabella Stuart. Mary in 1565 married 
Thomas Keyes, the sergeant porter of Dover Castle, a man of substance and 
of military character. He was at once committed to the Fleet, where he 
remained for three years, and his wife was placed in the custody first of 
one gentleman, then of another. Sir Thomas Gresham being one of the 
number. On his release he applied for her liberation also, but without 
effect, and he died in 1571. She survived until 1578, when she died after 
a confinement of thirteen years. 

■ A commission to carry the act into execution was issued July 19, 1559, 
addressed to Parker, Grindal and others. Several other commi&siQQ& h««c«. 
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cers, spiritual and temporal, were bound to take an oath, 
acknowledging the queen as " the only supreme governor 
of the realm ... as well in spiritual or ecclesiastical things 
or causes as temporal,'' and renouncing " all foreign juris- 
dictions, powers, superiorities, or authorities," under pain 
of forfeiture of present office and disability to hold any 
other. Persons maintaining, "by express words, deed, 
or act," the authority of any foreign prince or prelate, 
were to forfeit their goods, or, if they were under ;£20 
value, to suffer a year's imprisonment for the first offence ; 
to incur the penalties of praemunire * for the second, and 
to be executed as traitors for the third. The oath above 
mentioned was to be tendered to every person within 
thirty days after the close of the session. 

The last Service-book of King Edward (as established 
in 1552) confirmed with some alterations'*, by the Act of 
Uniformity, [i Eliz. c. 2]. 

The queen's title to the crown recognised in general 
terms *, [c. 3]. 

First-fruits and tenths again vested in the crown, [c. 
4]. "The late queen," the statute says, had given up these 
funds "upon certain zealous and inconvenient respects," 
although they had been willingly paid by the clergy for 
many years ; and they were now restored to lessen " the 
huge, immeasurable, and inestimable charges of the royal 
estate." 

Various new treasons created; among them, deny- 
ing the queen's title, [c. 5]. 

The queen empowered to "reserve to herself" the 
bishops' lands, giving them impropriate tithes in- 
stead, [c. 19]. 

appointed from tiine to time, each usually with greater powers than before, 
and at last the court was formally establi^ed in 1583. 

• See Part II., a.d. 1393. 

^ The revision was the work of a committee of divines, Parker, Grindal, 
and others, most of whom were shortly after advanced to die .episcopate. 

* The terms of this act offer a striking contrast to those of the statute 
[i Mar. sess. a, c i] b^ which the title of Mary had been asserted and the 

^oaour other mother vindicated. See a.d. 1553. 
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Queen Mary's foundations suppressed, and their 
possessions vested in the crown, [c. 24]. 

Peace is concluded with France, April 2. Calais 
remains in the hands of the French *. 

Whilst the parliament sat, the clergy were assembled 
in convocation, and, although warned by a message from 
the queen, drew up a document asserting the corporal 
presence, the supremacy of the see of Rome, and the 
exclusive right of the Church to treat of doctrine, the 
sacraments, and the order of public worship. In con- 
sequence a disputation was held in Westminster Abbey 
(March 31 and April 3) before the Houses of Par- 
liament, and under the presidency of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper. The bishops of Carlisle, Chester, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, and Winchester, with Drs. Chedsey, 
Cole, Harpsfield, and Langdale, appeared on one side ; 
and Scory (late bishop of Chichester), Aylmer, Cox, 
Grindal, Guest, Home, Jewel, Sandys, and Whitehead 
on the other. The Protestants put in papers condemn- 
ing the use of an unknown tongue in the public service of 
the Church ; asserting that each Church had a right to 
regulate rites and ceremonies ; and denying that the mass 
was a propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead. 
Dr. Cole argued against these propositions, and was 
answered by Home, whose reply was so greatly ap- 
plauded, that the bishops desired to add something to 
Cole's speech, which it was agreed they should do at 
the next meeting. They then, however, had changed 
their minds, and refused to proceed with the disputation, 
on which the bishops of Lincoln and Winchester "were 
condignly committed to the Tower of London," and the 
rest of their party (except the abbot of Westminster) 

^ Hostages and bonds for 500,000 crowns were placed in £li2abeth's 
hands, and a promise was made to restore the town in eight years, if no act 
of hostility was committed in the mean time. The queen, however, sent aid 
to the Protestants, both in France and Scotland, and thus gave an ex- 
cuse for not fulfilling the promise, which probably was never intended 
to be kept. 
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ordered to appear daily at the council-table, to answer 
for their " disorders, stubbornness, and self-will *." 

Thomas, lord Wentworth, is tried before the marquis 
of Northampton and his peers for the treasonable sur- 
render of Calais, and acquitted, April 22 '. 

The new book of Common Prayer is first publicly 
used, June 24. 

Injunctions issued by the queen requiring the clergy 
to "use and wear such seemly habits, garments^ and 
such square caps as were most commonly and orderly 
received in the latter year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward VI. »" 

About this time the oath of supremacy was offered 
to the bishops, and refused by all except Kitchin, of 
LlandafT, and Stanley, of Sodor and Man**. Commis- 
sions were issued for a general visitation of the king- 
dom, to enforce the adoption of the reformed service, and 
it was attended with so much success that a very small 
number only of beneficed men surrendered their livings 
rather than comply ^ The hierarchy, however, still re- 
mained incomplete, when, near the end of the year, 
Matthew Parker was prevailed on to accept the see of 
Canterbury J. He shortly after consecrated several other 

* Such is the account published by Sir Nicholas Bacon, and several other 
councillors. 

' He was tried on an indictment found July a, 1558, in the time of Queen 
Mary, while he was still a prisoner in France. Edward Grimston, comp- 
troller of Calais, was tried on similar charges, and also acquitted, Dec i. 
Sir Ralph Chamberlain, lieutenant of the castle of Calais, and John Harles- 
ton, lieutenant of the Ru3rsbank, were tried for surrendering their posts, and 
found guilty, Dec. 22, but they were pardoned. 

« It was explained that it was not meant to attribute any "holiness or 
special worthiness "_ to these garments ; but the greater part of the cleiyy 
who had been in exile disliked them, and many refused to wear them, whicn 
at length gave occasion to coercive measures, and these were followed by 
formal separation. 

•» Ten sees were vacant ; the holders of fifteen more either resigned or 
were deprived in the course of a short time after. Matthew Parker was 
consecrated as archbishop of Canterbury Dec. 17, 1559, and all the sees 
except Oxford were filled up before the end of i^6a. 

^ The whole number, including the bishops^ is varioi^sly stated as from 
189 to 243, out of a body of nearly 10,000 individuals ; but subsequent events 
proved that the compliance of the rest was in many cases insincere. 

i He was, as appears from his official register, consecrated at Lambeth, 
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bishops, and a brief profession of doctrine was drawn up, 
to whicli all incumbents were required to signify their 
assent K 

FRANCE AND SCOTLAND. 

A.D. 1660. Elizabeth sends money, arms, and a fleet to 
the assistance of the Scottish Reformers, and also suc- 
cours the Protestants in France. 

Both France and Scotland were at this period op- 
pressed by the overwhelming influence of the aspiring 
family of Guise \ who were declared foes to the tenets of 
the Reformers. Francis duke of Guise, who had gained 
great popularity by his conquest of Calais ■», was directed 
by his brother Charles, a cardinal ■, and they were under- 
stood to aspire, the one to the throne, the other to the 
papacy. The king (Francis II.) and his queen (Mary of 
Scotland) were in their hands, and both too young and 
inexperienced to counteract their designs ; their sister 
^Mary of Guise, widow of James V.) was regent of Scot- 
land, and openly endeavoured to reduce that country 

Dec 17, iSS9» by the bishops Bsirlow, Coverdale, and Scory, and Hodgkins, 
suffragan of B^ford. Many years after a tale was brought forward bv 
Romish writers of a so-called consecration of Parker at a tavern (the Nag s 
Head, in Cheapside), but it can onlv be regarded as a malignant invention. 

k The new Prayer-book was declared agreeable to Scripture, the queen's 
supremacy acknowledged, the power of the pope disclaimed, the mass re- 
jected, and pilgrimages, extolhng of images, relics, and feigned miracles, 
condemned as vain superstitions. 

^ The founder of the family was Claude, a younger son of Rend II., duke 
of Lorraine, who served in the wars of Franas I., and received in marriage 
Antoinette of Bourbon, the king's kinswoman. Of his numerous family^ 
Francis, Charles, and Mary were the most conspicuous. Francis may be 
r^arded as the instigator of the religious wars in France ; he defeated the 
Protestants at Dreux, but was assassmated before Orleans soon after. His 
son Henry saw him fall, vowed hatred to the Reformers, and in concert with 
his brothers, Louis a cardinal, and Charles duke of Mayenne, was for many 
years the actual ruler of France. He instigated and took part -in the 
butchery of St. Bartholomew's day, formed the League, or Holy Union, 
with intent to seize the crown, and gained military possession of Paris. At 
length, in 1588, he was assassinated with his broUier the cardinal, and the 
duke of Mayenne soon after abandoning the struggle, the civU war was 
brought to a close. 

■■ See A.D. 1558. 

• Often called the cardinal of Lorrsdne. He died in 1574. 
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to a mere province of France. She had succeeded in 
marrying her daughter to the heir of the French throne, 
and they soon assumed the style and arms of sovereigns 
of France, Scotland and England. This was naturally 
resented by Elizabeth ; she regarded it as an attempt to 
carry into execution the threat of the pope (Paul IV.)> 
who had denounced her as incapable of succession with- 
out his sanction, and she found a ready means of ward- 
ing off the danger by fanning the flame of civil war in 
Scotland, where a determined attempt was being made 
by the Protestant party to free their country from French 
influence. The regent had brought over French troops, 
who strongly fortified Leith, and she took up her resi- 
dence there. The Scots assailed the town in vain, were 
put to flight, and the lands of their leaders, who took the 
title of Lords of the Congregation, ravaged. They ap- 
pealed to Elizabeth for aid, and she sent a land force 
under Lord Grey, and a fleet under William Winter, to 
assist them. The siege of Leith was again formed, the 
garrison made a desperate resistance, but were at length 
reduced to extremity by famine. The queen regent with- 
drew to Edinburgh, where she soon after died (June 10), 
and a treaty was concluded between Elizabeth and the 
Scots (July 6), which provided that all the French troops 
should leave Scotland, and that Mary and her husband 
should discontinue the use of the style and arms of sove- 
reigns of England and Ireland °. 

For the present Elizabeth's exertions in favour of 
the French Protestants were confined to remonstrances 
against the persecution they experienced, and complaints 
of the arrogance and sinister designs of the Guises ; but 
eventually she sent the earl of Warwick with a large 
force to Normandy, which had been overrun by the 

<> Mary refused to ratify this treaty, alleging, with truth, that it was con- 
cluded without her authority. The title she was willing to renounce, but 
she feared that by abandonins; the arms she might endanger her right of 
eventual succession to the English throne. 
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prince of Cond^ and other leaders of the Reformers. 
They had taken up arms professedly to save the young 
king (Charles IX.) from the tyranny of the Guises, but 
evidently from worse motives, as they obtained her assist- 
ance by the acknowledgment of her right to the crown 
of France, an acknowledgment glaringly contrary to the 
laws of their country p, which leaves as indelible a stigma 
on their patriotism, as their subsequent conduct to their 
allies does on their honour and gratitude. 



A.D. 1560. The exiles at Geneva publish a revised trans- 
lation of the Bible in English «. 

The base money in circulation is called in, and 
money of just value issued instead'. 

A.D.1561. Mary returns to Scotland, landing at Leith, 
Aug. 1 9*. 

A.D.1562. The religious wars in France recommence. 
The duke of Guise attacks a Protestant congregation 
at Vassy, March i. The Protestants take up arms, over- 
run Normandy, and apply to Elizabeth for assistance 
she sends forces under the command of the earl of War- 
wick (Ambrose Dudley, the son of Northumberland). 

These forces took possession of Havre in September. 
They afforded important aid to the Protestants, but were 
unable to prevent the loss of Rouen, or that of the battle 
of Dreux (Dec. 19), in which the prince of Cond^ was 
made prisoner. The duke of Guise was soon after assas- 

P See Part II., a.d. 1328. 

< This, generally termed the Geneva Bible, contained a preface and notes, 
ia which l^th the doctrine and the discij^line of Calvin were set forth ; hence 
it was as popular with the Puritans as it was distasteful to the queen and 
the bishops. Archbishop Parker endeavoured to counteract it by procuring 
a hew edition of Cranmer's Bible ; eight prelates, as well as other learned 
men, were employed in the revision, and the work when published (in 1568) 
was commonly known as the Bishops' Bible ; it is the foundation of the 
present authorized version. 

' This was justly considered so important, that it is commemorated in the 
inscription on Elizabeth's tomb. 

• Her husband (Francis II.) died Dec. 5, 1560, and she was regarded 
with jealous dislike by her mother-in-law, Katherine de Medicis. 
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sinated at the siege of Orleans, (he died Feb. 24, 1563,) 
and a temporary pacification followed, (concluded at 
Amboise, March 19,) when the Protestants, with almost 
unexampled baseness, joined the German mercenaries 
of the court in expelling the English garrison. Havre 
was fiercely attacked and desperately defended for more 
than two months (May 22 to July 28), when the garrison, 
worn out by pestilence', surrendered on honourable 
terms", but brought the plague with them to England, 
where it made fearful havoc, especially in London. 
A J). 1563. The parliament meets, Jan. 12. 

An act passed against ^' fond and fantastical prophe- 
cies*," [5 Eliz. c. 15]. 

Persons practising " conjurations, enchantments, and 
witchcrafts," declared felons without benefit of clergy', 
[c. 16]. 

The authority and rights of the keeper of the great 
seal declared to be the same as those of the lord chan- 
cellor, [c. 18]. 

The Bible and Book of Common Prayer ordered to 
be translated into Welsh, and divine service to be per- 
formed in that tongue in the places where it is conraionly 
used, [c. 28]. 

The expenses of the royal household settled at 
£40,027 4s. 2jd. per annum, [c. 32]. 

The Articles of King Edward * are modified in the 
convocation, and reduced to their present number, thirty- 
nine, Jan. 29. 

* ** The pestilence,** says Stow, "slew daily great numbers of men, so 
that the streets lay even full of dead corpses not able to be removed fay 
reason of the multitude that perished." 

*■ The prisoners on both sides were released without ransom, and . the 
English were to take with them all property belonging either to the queen 
or her subjects. 

* Spreading prophecies founded on the armorial bearing of any person, 
or the days or seasons of the year, was rendered punishable with a year^ 
imprisonment and ;Cio fine for the first offence, and imprisonment for life 
and forfeiture of goods for the second. 

y If the witchcraft was not directed against the life of any one, imprison- 
ment for life was Ae extreme penalty. " See a.d. X55X. 
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Edmund and Arthur Pole, and four others, are tried 
and convicted of high treason *, Feb. 26. 

The parties in France are reconciled, and the Eng- 
lish garrisons are expelled. 

The council of Trent holds its last session, Dec. 3 \ 

The Romanists begin to withdraw abroad rather 
than attend the English service. The vestments and 
the ceremonies of the Church are at the same time de- 
nounced as antichristian by some of the clergy, and 
Protestant non-conformity commences. 

A.D. 1564. The queen issues instructions to the arch- 
bishops and bishops to bring about a conformity, which 
they in vain attempt. The non-conformists gain the sup- 
port of Dudley, earl of Leicester, and the bishops are 
imable to carry out their instructions. 

Peace is concluded with France, in which no men- 
tion is made of the restoration of Calais •=, April i . 

A.D. 1666. Sampson and Humphrey**, two of the most 

• The Poles were nephews of the cardinal : and Arthur had in the year 
z 559 written to Cecil offering his services to the queen, which appear not 
to nave been accepted. In their indictment the brothers ^were charged 
with a design to set Mary of Scotland on the throne, and to re-establish 
Romanism m England ; Arthur was to be declared duke of Clarence, and 
£dmund was to marr>' the Scottish queen. Their associates were exe- 
cuted, but the Poles were imprisoned in the Tower until their deaths ; 
their names occur several times on the wall of the Beauchamp tower, 
roughly cut, doubtless by the unhappy prisoners themselves, in one place 
at the end of a Latin inscription, importing, "He who sows in tears shall 
reap in joy." From this source we learn that Edmund Pole was alive 
in 1568, and was then in his 27th year. 

*> It had been in abeyance for the greater part of the time since its first 
assembling in 1545, and it at length separated with little other result than 
drawing up a creed in which the articles that had been most objected to 
by the Reformers were systematically and authoritatively put forth as 
matters of faith. One decision of the council, condemning the occasional 
conformity of the Romanists to avoid the penalties of the Act of Unifor- 
mity, had very important consequences, and its acts are thus connected 
with English history. 

^ See A.D. 1559. The hostages placed in Elizabeth's hands were set at 
liberty in exchange for some of her agents who had been seized when the 
war broke out 

* They both belonged to Oxford. Sampson was dean of Christ Church ; 
Humphrey was Regius Professor of Divinity and president of Magdalen 
College. Humphrey eventually conformed, and died dean of Winchester ; 
Sampson refused compliance, but was allowed to receive some small pre- 
ferment, (the Whittington lectureship, in the gift of a City company). 
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considerable of the non-conformists, are deprived of their 
preferments, June. 

Mary of Scotland publicly marries Henry, lord 
Damley *, after many attempts on the part of Elizabeth 
and her ministers to prevent it ', July 29 «. 

Mary drives Murray and his associates from Scot- 
land. They repair to England, where they are received 
with apparent indignation by the queen. 

Mary favours the Romanists, and allows the mass 
to be publicly celebrated. 

Sir Henry Sidney, is appointed lord-deputy of Ire- 
land*', Oct. 13. 

A.D. 1666. Damley is gained over to the party of the 
Reformers. 

David Rizzio is murdered by Darnley and his asso- 
ciates *, almost in the queen's presence, March 9. The 
confederates attempt to seize on the royal power, but 

" He was the son -of Matthew Stuart,, earl of Lenox, and erandson of 
Queen Margaret of Scotland by her second husband, .Ajxhibald Douglas, 
earl of Angus. Damley was a tall, handsome youth, but of a weak, m- 
constant. and profligate character He alternately sided with, and de- 
serted the Protestant leaders, and met his death at their hands. This 
is certain, but very different views have been put forth by many dis- 
tinguished writers on the more obscure question of the guilt or innocence 
of Mary in the matter. ^ 

' One means was to imprison his mother. An inscription remains in the 
Bell tower in the Tower of London, dated May 20, 1565, which shews 
she was then confined there. From papers in die Public Record Office 
we learn that she remained a prisoner all through the year 1566. On 
the xath March, 1567 (a mpnth after the murder of her son) she was 
in the custody of Lady Dacre and Lady Sackville ; bujt in the following 
July she was at liberty. On July x her husband writes to Cecil, saying 
that their estate is still withheld from them, and they are ;C3>ooo in debt ; 
he also asks for a loan of ;^i,ooo, but whether it was granted does not 
appear. The earl was killed in Scotland in x57Xt but his vrife survived 
until 1577, and was then buried in Westminster Abbey. 

K They are said to have been privately married at Stirling, in the pre- 
ceding April, in the chamber of David Rizzio, the queen's foreign secretary. 
As no pnest is mentioned,^ it is probable that it was a mere betrothal. 

•» He held the office (with the exception of three years, 157X — 15^4) until 
1^78, and laboured zealously to advance the cause of the Reformation, but 
his effiarts had little success. O'Neal in the north, and the earl of Desmond 
in the south and west of Ireland, carried on an almost perpetual war, 
and received supplies of both men and mone^ from the king of Spain 
and the pope. At length O'Neal was assassinated, but Desmond pro- 
tracted the contest for several years after the final recall of Sidney. 

' Among them were the lords Ruthven, Lindsay, and Mortto. 
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are suddenly deserted by Damley, and obliged to flee 
to England. 

Murray and his friends are allowed to return to Scot- 
land. 

Mary pardons the murderers of Rizzio on the inter- 
cession of the earl of Bothwell^. 

The Puritans publish books against the vestments 
and ceremonies ; the circulation of the works is for- 
bidden under heavy penalties K 

The parliament meets,- Sept. 30. 

The consecration of archbishops and bishops, as 
practised since the queen's accession, declared "good, 
lawful, and perfect S" [8 Eliz. c. i]. 

The corporation of the Trinity House empowered 
to erect and maintain beacons and sea-marks™, [c. 13]. 

Damley again quarrels with Mary, and leaves the 
court. He refuses to be reconciled with her. Murray 
and others propose to procure a divorce, which she 
declines. Bothwell then undertakes to murder him, 
and a bond approving of the deed is drawn up and 
signed. 

A.D. 1567. Mary and Damley ai'e apparently reconciled, 
Jan. He lies ill at a lone house, near Edinburgh, called 

J James Hepburn, the grandson of the first earl of that name (see a.d. 
1491), was one of the very few Scottish nobles who under all circumstances 
haa adhered to Mary. He was warden of the marches, and of a most 
ambitious and daring character ; he had become the queen's chief adviser, 
and he exercised a most unhs^ppy influence over her. 

^ The Stationers' company were directed to search for and seize such 
works. The authors were to be^ dealt with by the High Commission 
Court; booksellers were to forfeit aos. for each copy, and printers to 
suffer imprisonment and be forbidden to follow their occupation any longer. 
These enactments utterly failed, and the press continued to be obnoxious, 
and even formidable, to the government. 

* This statute was occasioned by an altercation between Home, bishcq) 
of Winchester, and Bonner, the deprived bishop of London, then a prisoner 
in Uie Marshalsea. Horne indicted him for refusing the oath of supre- 
macy ; Bonner, on his trial, denied that Home had been regularly con- 
secrated, and as the rulers in those times declined to permit such matters 
to be canvassed in the law courts, the proceedings were stayed, and 
Bonner was allowed to end his days in prison. 

■■ Removing any steeples, trees, or other sea-marks, is rendered aa offence 
pcmishable by a fine of azoo, or outlawry. 



\ 
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the Kirk of Field, which' is blown up, ea^ly in the morn- 
ing of Feb. 10. 

Bothwell, being publicly accused of the murder, is 
brought to trial. He appears surrounded by his friends 
in arms, and is at once acquitted, April 12. His par- 
tisans draw up a new bond, promising, in general 
terms, to support his views, April 19 ; when he seizes 
the queen, April 24, and compels her to marry him". 
May 15. 

A congregation of Protestant non- conformists is 
seized at Plumbers' hall, in London °, June 19. 

The Scottish nobles take up arms. Bothwell flees 
the country P, and Mary, is obliged to resign the crown 
to her son «, July 24. She is imprisoned at Lochleven, 
and Murray is made regent. 

A.D. 1568. Mary escapes from her prison of Lochleven, 
May 2 ; she raises some troops, which are defeated at 
Langside (near Glasgow) May 13. She escapes into 
England, landing at Workington, in Cumberland, 
May 16'. 

The English College at Douay is founded by Wil- 
liam Allen. 

Conferences held at York, before the duke of Nor- 

■ To prepare for this step, which Bothwell had long plotted for, he had, 
on the plea of consanguinity, divorced his wife, (Jane Gordon, sister of the 
earl of Huntley). 

» The party consisted of about 100, 15 of whom were seized and sent 
to prison for the night. On the following day they were examined before 
Bishop Grindal and others, who failed to reduce them to conformity. 

P He lurked awhile on the Scottish coast, and then retired to Norway, 
where he was seized as a pirate. After a long confinement he died a mad- 
man in the castle of Draxholms in Zealand, April 14, 1578. 

4 In this document, which has a pathetic tone not common in state 
papers, the unhappy queen describes herself as " vexed in spirit, body 
and senses, and at length so wearied, that her ability and strength of 
body is not able longer to endure " her calamities. 

' She wrote at once to Elizabeth, wishing to be allowed to come to the 
court, but this was refused, as was her next request, that she might be 
permitted to depart out of England. She was instead kept a prisoner, 
nrst at Carlisle, .subseouently at Bolton, Tutbury, and other places ; and 
she was so much an object of suspicion, that a warrant for her execution 
was drawn up in 1569. This fact appears from a letter of Leicester to 
Walsingham, dated October xo, 1586. 
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folk', the earl of Sussex*, and other commissioners, at 
which the charges and counter-charges of Mary and the 
Scottish lords are brought forward, but nothing is deter- 
mined. Mary, however, remains a prisoner, and plots 
begin to be formed for her liberation. 

▲.D.1569. The duke of Alva (Ferdinand Alvarez de 
Toledo), governor of the Netherlands, seizes the goods 
of the English merchants * ; they remove their trade to 
Hamburgh. 

The pope (Pius V.) sends agents* into England, who 
denounce the queen as a heretic, and "fallen from her 
usurped authority." 

The duke of Norfolk intrigues with them, and also 
corresponds with Mary. He is summoned to court, and 
sent to the Tower, Oct. 11. 



* Thomas Howard, son of the accomplished earl of Surrey, executed by 
Henry VIII. (see A.D. 1547). Mary's agents interested the duke in her 
favour, and led him afterwards into a plan of marriage with her, which 
eventually cost him his head. 

t He was the great-grandson of Lord Fitrwalter, executed in X494. 
His father was one of the first to declare in favour of the Princess Mary, 
and he himself was employed in embassies by her. He held the office 
of deputy of Ireland, as also that of president of the Council of the 
North, in which capacity he repressed the insurrection of the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, and ravaged the lands of theur Scot- 
tish partisans. He was a very important person in EUizabeth's court, 
where he was lord-chamberlain, but lived in a constant rivalry with the 
earl of Leicester, against whom he warned his friends on his death-bed. 
•'Beware of the Gipsy," he said, "for he will be too hard for you all; 
you know not the beast so well as I do." Sussex died July 9, 1583, 
and was buried at Boreham, in Essex, where he had raised a stately 
monument, to which the bodies of several of his ancestors were removed. 
He was twice married, (one of his wives was aunt to Sir Philip Sydney,) 
but leaving no issue, he was succeeded by his brother Robert. 

* Alva was a bitter persecutor of the Protestants, thousands of whom 
sought shelter from his tyrann^r in England. A large sum of money sent 
to him from Spain being carried into English ports to escape capture 
by the French, a dispute arose about it; he ill used and drove out 
the English merchants, and afforded a refuge to the queen's enemies ; 
she retaliated by assisting the Netherlanders to establish their independ- 
ence. 

* The most considerable of these was Nicholas Morton, formerly pre- 
bendary of York, but who had long held an office in the papal court. 
Philip of Spain was concerned in the plot, and placed large funds in 
the hands of Kidolfi, a Florentme merchant settled in London ; and the 
duke of Alva sent the marquis of Cetona, an experienced soldier, under 
pretence of a commercial negotiation, to prepare for a projected invasion. 
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The earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
(Thomas Percy and Charles Neville) are also summoned 
to appear; instead, they take up arms, and proclaim 
their design of restoring the old religion y. 

They enter Durham, destroy the Bibles and Prayer- 
books in the cathedral, and set up the mass there and 
in other places. They advance southward into York- 
shire, but are obliged to retire before the royal forces 
under the earl of Sussex, and soon abandon their enter- 
prise. The earls escape", but their followers are pun- 
ished with extreme severity. 

The rebellion commenced in the middle of No- 
vember, and was completely crushed by the end of 
the year. Sir George Bowes, who had been obliged 
to surrender Barnard Castle to them, carried out martial 
law against the insurgents. An alderman and a priest, 
and above sixty others, were hanged by him in Durham 
alone, and, according to his own boast, many others 
suffered in every market town between Newcastle and 
Wetherby. Several gentlemen were executed at York, 
and others in London, but not, apparently, by martial 
law; and the earl of Sussex made a fierce inroad on 
Scotland, early in 1570, advancing as far as Dumfries 
on one side and Hawick on the other, burning and 
destroying the castles and towns of those who had 

T On their banners were painted the five wounds of Christ, or a chalice, 
and Richard Norton, "an old eentleman with a reverend grey head," 
bore a cross with a streamer before them. The queen of Scots, whom 
they intended to release, was hastily carried from Tutbury to Coventry. 

■ Northumberland fled to Scotland, and was sheltered awhile on the 
borders, but was afterwards given up by Morton for a payment of ;^3,ooo, 
and was executed at York, Aug. 32, 1572. Westmoreland escaped to the 
Netherlands, and lived on a pension of 200 crowns a month from the 
Spaniards. Egremond Radclin, the half-brother of the earl of Sussex, 
was concerned in the rebellion, but escaped. After several years' wan- 
derings he ventured to return to England, when he was imprisoned in 
the Beauchamp tower, where the inscription, " bagrbmond radclvppb, 
Z576," still remains. At leneth he was released, and again went abroad. 
He was soon after executed in the Netherlands for an attempt on the 
life of the Spanish governor, Don John of Austria, and declared to the 
last that he had been set at liberty by the influence of the secretary 
Walsingham for that purpose. 
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given shelter to the fugitives. Another party was sent, 
later in the year, under Sir Drew Drury, which marched 
as far as Glasgow and Dumbarton, and supported the 
partisans of the young king against the friends of his 
mother. In this expedition some English fugitives were 
captured and executed. 

A.D. 1570. Leonard Dacre * takes up arms in the north, 
but is defeated. 

The regent Murray is assassinated at Linlithgow, 
Jan. 23. He is succeeded by the earl of Lenox, the 
father of Darnley. Mary's adherents ravage the Eng- 
lish border. 

The pope (Pius V.) published a bull or " sentence 
declaratory against Elizabeth, queen of England, and 
-the heretics adhering unto her V' April 25. 

This memorable document " contained, among other 
treasonable matter, the impious and most wicked de- 
claratory sentence of the said bishop of Rome, in which 
he assumes and usurps power and authority within this 
kingdom of England ; and the bishop of Rome, amongst 
other false and impious matter, declared that the queen 
was never at any time true queen of this kingdom of 
England, but only the pretended queen, and that she 
had been lawfully deprived of her royal authority. And 
by the said bull the pope absolved all the proceres, sub- 
jects, and people of the rea^m of all oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance to the queen.'* A copy of it was fixed on the 

■ He was the uncle of Lord Dacre of Greystoke, who had been killed 
by accident shortly before. He offered his services against the insurgent 
carb, but they were declined, and after the insurrection^ had been crushed, 
he gsithered some 3,000 deperate borderers around him in Yorkshire, under 
the pretext of deluding himself from the vengeance of their friends. He 
was summoned to lay down his arms, but refused, and was subdued with 
extreme difficulty by Lord Hunsdon. Dacre fled to Scotland, and ulti- 
mately to the Netherlands, where he died in poverty. 

i> Tne cause of issuing it is said to have been, the failure of the late 
insurre9tion. Many of the northern^ gentry who were favourable to that 
rising excused theur not joining in it on the plea that the pope had not 

S'ven a formal sanction to a war on the queen; this now was done in 
e most explicit manner. 
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English ambassador's house in Paris, and anothfer copy, 
** printed upon paper," was posted on the gate of the 
bishop of London's palace, about eleven at night, on 
the 24th May, by John Felton, a gentleman, and Cor- 
nelius Irishman, a priest. Felton, from whose . indict- 
ment the foregoing account is taken, was tried for high 
treason at Guildhall, August 4, and executed August 8. 

Some gentlemen of Norfolk endeavour to raise an 
insurrection to release the duke. John Throckmorton 
and two others are executed. 

. The duke of Norfolk is set at liberty, Aug. 4, and 
sent to reside in his own house (the Charter-house, 
London) under the keeping of Sir Henry Neville. 

The earl of Sussex makes another inroad in Scot- 
land, burning and destroying the houses of the queen 
of Scotland and her friends *. 

Cartwright **, a noted Puritan preacher, is expelled 
from Cambridge, Dec. 

A.D.1571. The parliament meets April 2. Severe laws 
were passed against the Romanists ; calling the queen 

« Among others, they blew up the castle of Caerlaverock, which had 
been captured by Edward I. ; see Part 1. a.d. 1300. 

^ Thomas Cartwright, a Hertfordshire man, born in 1535, was a laboriotu 
student of St. John's, Cambridge. During the reign of Mary he withdrew 
from the university, and supported himself by the occupation of a clerk. 
He returned on the accession of Elizabeth, and became a fellow of Trinity, 
but, disappointed as to further promotion, he soon after went to Geneva. 
He came back about 1568, thoroughly imbued with Calvinism, and re- 
ceiving the appointment of Margaret Professor in 1570, declaimed with 
such vehemence not only against the vestments, but the hierarchy, that 
he was expelled in the same year. As the acknowledged head of the 
Puritan party, Cartwright carried on an angry controversy with Whitgift 
and others ; but in 1573 he thought it prudent to withdraw to the con- 
tinent. He passed several years as chaplain of the English factory at 
Antwerp, and returning without permission, in 1585, was arrested, but 
soon released- He was now presented with the mastership of an hospital 
at Warwick by the earl of Leicester, and grew wealthy from the gifts 
of his friends and the practice of usury. He, however, did not refrain 
from preaching and praying against the bishops ; and, having presided 
as moderator at Puritan "national sjmods," he was in 1590 brought before 
the High Commission Court. He steadily refused to uke the oath ejc- 
officio, and was in consequence imprisoned until April, 1593, when he was 
Released on a general promise of peaceable behaviour. He returned to 
Warwick, and died there, in 1602, expressing on his death-bed regret 
Cor the dissensions he had been instrumental in occasioning. 
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heretic, schismatic, or usurper, was made treason, [13 Eliz. 
X. i]; as. was the introduction of papal bulls, [c. 2]. 
Sending relief to the fugitives over sea was prohibited, 
[c. 3] ; and the earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, and several other parties to the late rebellion, 
were attainted', [c. 16]. 

The Puritans bring forward a bill for the abrogation 
of various religious ceremonies ; they also propose a new 
confession of faith. The queen manifests her displeasure, 
and imprisons the mover (Mr. Strickland). At length 
an act is passed [c. 12] "to redress disorders touching 
ministers of the Church ^" 

An act for the attaint of jurors giving corrupt ver- 
dicts* made perpetual, [c. 25]. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge incor- 
porated by act of parliament, [c. 29]. 

Dr. John Story is executed for treason^, June i. 

Injunctions issued by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 

* Some attempts were made to defeat this act by fraudulent conveyances, 
against which a si>ecial law was passed in 1576, [z8 EUz. c 4]. 

' This act was in some measure one of concession to the Puritans, as il 
allowed clergymen already beneficed, but questionably ordained, to hold 
preferment by subscription to such of the Articles of 1563 *' as only concern 
the profession of the true Christian^ faith, and the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments ;" in the same spirit, a portion of the twentieth Article— '("The 
Church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in cone 
troversies of faith") — was omitted in a new edition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles prepared by Bishop Jewel, but i)robably not published until after 
his death. Such unwarrantable tampering with public documents gave 
occasion to the Paritans of a later day to charge the bishops with forging 
the clause in question ; but it exists in a Latm edition printed in 1563, 
as well as in some English ones of 1591. 

9 See A.D. X49^. 

^ He was a civilian, and was conspicuous in parliament for opposing die 
changes in religion effected under Edward VI. Under Mary ne was em- 
ployed in restoring the ornaments in churches (see a.d. X555) and made 
hinuelf otherwise obnoxious to the Protestants. On the queen's death he 
withdrew to the Netherlands, where he obtained an office in the customs, 
wiiich often brought him into collision with the English merchants, and 
diey, in the year 1570, seized him whoi searching one of their ships, and 
brought him to England. Some curious letters respecting the cost of 
his capture, and his treatment, remain in the Public Recora Office. He 
was confined awhile in the Tower, and was at length executed, at the 
age of seventy, for refusing the oath of supremacy. The inscription, 
''1570 I HON. STORE DOCTOR," on the wall of the Beauchamp tower, in- 
dicates the place of his imprisonment. 
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sioners, forbidding "reading, praying, preaching, or ad- 
ministering the sacraments in any place, public or pri- 
vate,'* without licence, June 7. 

Sampson and other Puritan leaders are simimoned 
to Lambeth, and exhorted to conformity, but without 
effect. 

The earl of Lenox, regent of Scotland, is killedy 
Sept. 4. He is succeeded by the earl of Mar. 

The plans of the duke of Norfolk become known, 
and he is again sent to the Tower, Sept. 7. 

The queen's accession-day is celebrated with ex- 
traordinary rejoicings, Nov. 17 *. 

Jesus College, Oxford, founded. 
A.D. 1572. The duke of Norfolk is tried and convicted 
of treason, in conspiring to dethrone the queen, and to 
marry Mary, "late queen of Scots V Jan. 16. He is 
executed, June 2, on Tower-hill. 

The parliament meets. May 8, and sits till June 29. 
Its most important acts were, one declaring conspiracy 
to seize, detain, or destroy castles, felony, and holding 
them against the queen, treason [14 £liz. c. i], and 
another against attempts to rescue prisoners [c. 2], both 
having reference to the proceedings of the partisans of 
Mary of Scotland^; and a merciless statute against 
sturdy beggars [c. 5], who were ordered to be appre- 
hended, "grievously whipped," and "burnt through the 

> A prediction had been some time before industriously spread, in spite 
of the penalties risked (see a.d. 1563). that the queen would not reign 
longer than twelve years. This was the thirteenth anniversary, and there- 
fore a practical conlutation of the invidious fancy. 

^ He was also charged with sending money to the eari of Westmoreland 
^lis brother-in-law), and the countess of Northiunberland, then in exile 
m Flanders. The earl of Shrewsbury was lord high steward of the court, 
which consisted of himself and twenty -six other peers, Leicester and 
Burghley being among the niunber. Norfolk had been educated by John 
Foxe, the Martyrologist ; and. though he leagued with Romanists, he 
lived and died profe^edly a Protestant. 

* John Hall and Francis Rolston, Derbyshire gentlemen, were tried at 
Westminster, May 17, charged with corresponding with her for the purpose 
of ddivering hor from the custody of George, eu\ of Shrewsbury, as long 
as August, 1569. They were found guilty, and were executed. ~ 
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right ear with a hot iron of one-inch compass "*. Bills 
for abolishing many ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies, 
and for suppressing several of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
were brought in, but dropped, on the manifestation of 
the queen's displeasure °. 

Some of the Netherland exiles, being ordered, on 
the complaint of the duke of Alva, to leave England 
seize the port of Briel, on the Maes. Flushing and 
other towns join them, and they carry on a naval war 
against the Spaniards. 

Great numbers of the English repair to the Nether- 
lands, and take part in the contest. Some Romanists 
serve the Spaniards, but the majority join the mal- 
contents. 

The Puritans form their first presbytery at Wands- 
worth **. 

The earl of Northumberland is executed at York 
Aug. 22. 

The court of France devise and execute a hideous 
butchery of the Protestants, since well known as the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew K 

"> They were to fare still worse for the second offence, and for the third 
to suffer death as felons. 

" Shortly after the prorogation there appeared an "Admonition to the 
Parliament," in which the views of the Puritans were set forth, and the 
most bitter and contemptuous language was emplojred against the Estab- 
lished Church. Two divines, Field and Wilcox, its presumed authors, 
were prosecuted as seditious libellers, and sentenced to a year's imprison- 
ment each. Whitgift was employed to prepare an Answer; Cartwright 
published a Reply, Whitgift a Defence of the Answer, and Cartwright 
a Second Reply ; the controversy extending over nearly six years.^ 

" The example was speedily followed in other places. The vigilance of 
the High Commission Court was unable to detect the members of the 
Wandsworth presbytery, but they were believed to be London ministers. 
Field, already mentioned, was lecturer at Wandsworth, but resident in 
London, and a leading man in the Conferences which the Puritan ministers 
had long been in the habit of holding clandestinely there. 

P It beran on that day (Aug. 34), in Paris, with the assassination of the 
Admiral Coligny, and was continued in that city until all the Protestants 
were believed to be murdered, or to have made their escape. Similar 
butcheries took place in many other places, and the lowest estimate of 
the number of victims is that of De Thou, who states it at 30,000 ; other 
writers make it veiy much higher. To the eternal disgrace of the reigning 
pope (Gregory XI I L), medals were struck, and thanksgivings offered up 
on the occasion. Tne monstrous crime, however, injured the cause it 
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A.D. 1678. Charke, Dering *», and other Puritans silenced, 
and attempts made, in vain, to suppress the Admonition 
to the Parliament. 

The English seas infested by pirates. William Hol- 
stock, comptroller of the navy, is sent against them, and 
captures 20 ships and 900 men '. 

The trade between England and the Netherlands 
is resumed, at the desire of the duke of Alva ■. 

English troops are sent into Scotland to support the 
party of the young king. They capture the castle of 
Edinburgh, May 28, and soon after return to England. 

Thomas Woodhouse, a Romish priest, executed at 
Tyburn, June 19, 

Peter Burchet, a Puritan, attempts to murder John 
Hawkins, a naval officer, mistaking him for Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, captain of the queen's guard, Oct. 11. 
He murders his keeper in prison, Nov. 10 ; is executed 
Nov. 12*. 

The earl of Morton (James Douglas) is made regent 
of Scotland, Nov. 9. 

A.D. 1574. Several private assemblies of Romanists are 
surprised, on Palm Sunday, (April 4). The priests and 
the hearers are apprehended*, and the service-books 
and church decorations seized. 

was intended to serve, as it proved to the Protestants of all countries 
that their safety could only be found in a closer union than they had 
hitherto maintained ; accordingly, they looked to Elizabeth as their pro- 
tectress, and her aid rendered the triumph of Romanism impossible. 

4 Dering was a lecturer at St. Paul's, London ; Charke, a fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. From their respective pulpits they inveighed 
fiercely against the hierarchy, Charke in particular maintaining that ** Satan 
iiad introduced bishops, archbishops, metropolitans, patriarchs, and popes." 

' The pirates had snortly before attacked and plundered the earl of Wor- 
cester (William Somerset), while proceeding on an embassy to France. 

• It was, however, soon broken off, and open countenance given by 
Elizabeth to the Protestants. 

t He was manifestly mad, but the queen, who was alarmed, wished to 
have him executed by martial law directly he was ^ apprehended ; and 
though prevailed on to alxindon that notion, she manifested so much dis- 
like to his sect that Cartwneht thought it prudent to withdraw to Germany. 

u The ladies Browne, Guilford, and Morley,^ and many other gentle- 
women and children, were seized, as were four priests. 
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A.D. 1575. A congregation of Dutch Anabaptists (27 in 
nunaber) is seized on Easter Sunday (April 3), in London. 
Four recant their errors at PauPs-cross, May 15*, and 
one woman does so afterwards. Eleven more are con- 
demned to be burnt, May 21, but are instead banished. 
Two men (John Wielmacher and Hendrick Ter Voort, 
who probably had relapsed,) are burnt in Smithfield J', 
July 22. 

The confederate Netherlanders offer the protection, 
or possession, of Holland and Zealand to the queen. 
She declines the offer, but promises her help to procure 
them a safe peace with Spain. 

Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, dies. 
May 17. He is succeeded by Grindal. 

A.D. 1576. The parliament meets, Feb. 8, and sits till 
March 15. 

Coining, and clipping of good coin, declared trea- 
sonable offences*, [18 Eliz. c. i]. 

An act passed to restrain the "heinous offences" 
commonly committed by mercenary informers, [c. 5]. 
By this statute, which was enforced by another in 1584 
[27 Eliz. c. 10], informers were obliged to appear in 
person to support their accusations, and to state the 

» The Anabaptists rejected the Trinity, repudiated baptism, and denied 
the lawfulness of oaths, of war, or of magistrates ; they were therefore 
peculiarly obnoxious, and had been ordered to quit England as early as 
Sept. 32, 1560. Some English fanatics, styling themselves the Family of 
Love, abjured their errors (which they professed to have received from 
Henry ^fichoIas, a Dutchman) at the same place, June 12. Their sect, 
however, survived ; and it is in some respects represented by the Quakers 
of the present day. 

y John Foxe, the Martyrologist, wrote a letter to the queen, entreating 
her to inflict some other death than burning, which he, forgetful of the 
fate of Servetus at the hand of John Calvin, represents as the distinctive 
cruelty of Romanists. Neither he nor his contemporaries seem to have 
had any doubt of the justice and propriety of capital punishment for re- 
ligious opinions. 

■ These practices had become very common since the reformation of the 
coinage in 1560. Two persons were executed in 1570, for forging and 
passing pieces of " tin and tin-glass " for shillings ; and others were con- 
demned for clipping gold, but obtained a pardon. Some doubt, however, 
being raised as to the legal quality of these offences, they were now 
au^orkatively declared treason. 

M 
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true time of the offence ; if they discontinued the action, 
they were to pay the costs ; and if they compounded 
it without leave of the court, they were to be set in the 
pillory in some adjacent market- town for two hours, to 
pay a fine of £10, and be incapacitated from suing in 
future. 

College rents appointed to be paid at least one- 
third in corn at market price, [c. 6]. 

Two justices appointed for each Welsh circuit, [c. 8], 

The fineness of gold and silver plate fixed by 
statute •, [c. 15]. 

Edmund Grindal ^ archbishop of York, is translated 
to Canterbury. He is confirmed Feb. 15. 

The Commons petition the queen for a reformation 
of discipline in the Church ^ 

The Netherlanders piratically seize many English 
vessels ; a fleet is sent against them. 

A charter granted to the people of Limerick, Nov. 16, 

allowing them to trade with foreigners, strangers and 

the queen's enemies in time of war, pirates only excepted. 

A^D. 1577. Rowland Gabriel, Katherine Deago, and six 

* Gold was fixed at 22 carats, and i2d. per oz. for work ; silver at 10 oz. 
2 dwt., and i2d per lb. for work. The Goldsmiths' company had the mark- 
ing of the same ; and affixing false marks was renderea punishable by 
a fine of double the value of the goods. 

*> He was bom in Cumberland in 1519, and was educated at Cambridge, 
where he found a patron in Bishop Ridley. He went into exile in the 
time of Mary, and rendered himself conspicuous by his firm support of 
the English Liturgy against the objections of Knox and his partisans. He 
took part in the disputation at Westminster on Elizabeth's accession, was 
in 1559 made bishop of London, removed to York in 1570, and in 1576 
to Canterbury. Grindal inclined to the views of the Puritans, and, though 
commanded by the queen to suppress the exercises termed *' prophesyings," 
he declined to comply, and addressed to Elizabeth a letter of earnest re- 
monstrance, such as very few men but himself would have ventured to 
have written. It was, however, disregarded ; he was seauestered from his 
see, and confined 10 his house ; he became blind, but tiis spirit was un- 
subdued, and steps were being taken to deprive him, when the queen 
and her ministers were spared so odious a step against a truly learned, 
pious, conscientious, and amiable man, by his death, which occurred at 
Crpydon, July 6, X583. 

« The queen, answered that the bishops had been directed to examine 
the matter, and if they failed in their duty she would supply the want by 
her sxipremacy. • 
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Others, are tried at Aylesbury, April 18, charged with 
"feloniously keeping company with other vagabonds, 
vulgarly called and calling themselves Egyptians, and 
counterfeiting, transferring, and altering themselves in 
dress, language, and behaviour." They are found guilty, 
and hanged **. 

The queen makes a league with the Netherlanders, 
and assists them with money, ships, and men. 

The puritanical meetings, called Prophesyings, for- 
bidden by the queen. May 7, and almost immediately 
discontinued •. 

Cuthbert Mayne, a seminary priest, is executed at 
Launceston, Nov. 29'. 

Francis Drake sails from Plymouth, on a voyage 
against the Spanish settlements, Dec. 13"^. 

A.D.1578. John Nelson, a priest, and Thomas Sher- 
wood, a young layman, are executed at Tyburn, Feb. 3 
and 7, for denying the queen's supremacy \ 

The pope (Gregory XIII.) supplies forces for the 
invasion of Ireland, but the project is not carried into 
effect K 

* They had bepn apprehended by an order from the council, signed by 
the lord keeper (Sir ^ficholas Bacon) and others. 

* These meetings of the clergy for prayer and exposition of Scripture, 
but without the use of the Service-book, appear to have arisen at North- 
ampton about 1570^ or even earlier, when that town was so completely 
under puritanical mfluence that the service in the churches was new 
modelled, and Calvin's Catechism substituted for that set forth by autho- 
rity. Laymen soon mixed in them, and disaffection to the civil government 
was feared from their continuance. 

' He had been some time in England as chaplain to a Cornish gentleman, 
named Tregian, a known recusant. Mayne had in his possession, when 
seized, a papal bull, not relating to politics ; but he was held by the court 
to have offended against the Taw of 1571 ; his own party regarded him 
as ** the protomartyr of Douay." 

9 He gained a Large amount of plunder in his voyage, which extended 
round the world, returned in 1580, was visited on board his ship by the 
queen, and knighted. 

^ According to Dr. Milner, 15 persons altogether suffered on this charg;e ; 
126 for exercising the functions of the priesthood ; and 63 either for bemg 
reconciled, or for assisting priests ; a total of 204. 

* The command of 800 men had been eiven by the pope to an English 
fugitive named Thomas Stukeley, whom he created marquis of Leinster ; 
and he was to have been joined by a much larger body of Spaniards 
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The State Paper Office founded, Dr. Wilson, a civilian, 
being appointed the first keeper. 

A.D. 1679. Matthew Hamond, of Hetherset, near Nor- 
wich, is burnt at Norwich as a heretic, May 20 K 

A small party of Spaniards land at Smerwick, in 
Kerry, and fortify themselves there ^, July. 

Negotiations are commenced for a marriage between 
the queen and Francis, duke of Anjou, brother of the 
French king ". 

A.D. 1680. James of Scotland chooses two young men ° 
as favourites, who intrigue to overthrow the regent 
Morton. 

Allen induces the pope (Gregory XIII.) to despatch 
a mission of Jesuits to England, to attempt its re-con-- 
version. Its leaders are Robert Parsons and Edmund 
Campion*. They reach England in July, and reconcile 

and Portuguese, under Sebastian, king of Portugal. The king, however, 
prevailed on Stukeley first to accompany him on an expedition to Africa, 
where they both perished. After the short reign of Dom Henry, Philip 
of Spain (uncle of Sebastian) seized on Portugal in 1580, and Antonio, 
the heir to the crown, found refuge in England. 

■^ He was an ignorant mechanic, who denied the Trinity, and pronounced 
the Gospel a fable. He was condemned to the stake, but venturing to utter 
in court " words of blasphemy against the gueen's majesty, and others of 
her council," he was sentenced abo to lose his ears, and was burnt a month 
after. 

^ They had been raised by James Fitzmaurice, brother of the earl of 
Desmond. In their company were Saunders, an English refugee, in- 
vested with the commission of papal legate, and Allen, an Irish Jesuit. 

■» The project caused much alarm, especially to the Puritans, and also 
much mischief to the Romanists, many priests being executed apparently 
to remove the fears of the former, who imagined that the queen intended 
to forsake Protestantism. The duke came to England, and resided here 
for some months, in 1581 and 1582 ; but the scheme was abandoned, and 
he was invited to become the protector of the Netherlands. He acted 
treacherously in this capacity, attempted to seize Antwerp, but was de- 
feated, and died shortly after, July 10, 1583. 

" These were Esme Stuart, nephew to the king's grandfather, the earl 
of Lenox, and James Stuart, son of Lord Ochiltree. Esme was soon made 
duke of Lenox, and James received the title of earl of Arran. 

o They had both formerly professed Protestantism, and had belonged to 
Balliol and St. John's Colleges, Oxford. Parsons (bom 1546, in Somerset- 
shire) had left that university under the imputation of a disorderly life, 
wandered abroad for some years, and at length became a Jesuit, after he 
had endeavoured to live as a physician, or a civilian. Campion, who was 
a Londoner (bom 1540), had when a youth appeared a zealous Protestant, 
and was in consequence favoured by Bishop Cheyney, of Gloucester. He 
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many to the Church of Rome. A proclamation is issued 
against them, to which Campion prepares a reply, in 
which he expresses a desire for a public disputation p. 

The erection of new buildings in London forbidden 
by proclamation % July 7. 

A fresh body of Italians and Spaniards joins those 
already in Ireland. They are soon after compelled to 
surrender ', Nov. 9. 

A.D.1681. The parliament meets, Jan. 16, and sits till 
March 18. 

A severe act passed against the Romanists, entitled 
*' An act to retain the queen's majesty's subjects in their 
due obedience," [23 Eliz. c. i]. It provided that any 
person reconciling another to the see of Rome should 
be punished as a traitor, and the person reconciled incur 
misprision of treason ; saying mass was to be punished 
by a fine of 200 marks ; hearing it, by a fine of 100 
marks, with, in each case, a year's imprisonment ; ab- 
sence from church was to be punished by a fine of 
;£20 a month ; and if continued a year two sureties of 
;^2oo each were to be given for future good behaviour. 
All school-masters were to be licensed by the ordinary. 



became a Romanist about 1569, went to Ireland, and thence to Douay, 
where he became professor of divinity ; he was afterwards a Jesuit mis- 
sionary in Bohemia, and at length was despatched, somewhat against his 
will, as he asserted, to England. He was, unlike his companion, a man 
of mild and amiable character, but both were furnished with instructions 
relative to the bull of Pius V. (see a.d. 1570) which gave a political rather 
thsui a religious character to their enterprize. 

P He was visited when in prison, and reminded of this challenge. He 
accordingly disputed with his opponents, but the meetings^ as might have 
been foreseen, had no satisfactory result. 

9 Various reasons are assigned why the growth of the city was esteemed 
an evil. Lack of room to walk and sport, increase of beggars, increased 
danger of plague and fire, but especially the difficulty of governing so 
great a multitude, are among them. 

' The Irish who had joined them, both men and women, were hanged ; the 
foreigners, about 400 in number, were put to the sword, their leader, San 
Giuseppe, and a few others only being spared. Allen, the Jesuit, had been 
killed shortly before in a skirmish, and the fate of Saunders is uncertain ; 
Camden says he survived until 158^, when he was found starved to death ; 
Dod asserts that he died of disease in 1580. 
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or suffer a year's imprisonment, and persons employing 
them to be fined £10 sl month. 

Seditious words and slanderous tales forbidden [c. 2], 
under penalty of pillory and imprisonment for the first 
offence, and death for the second. Death was also the 
punishment for casting nativities, or wishing the queen's 
death, [c. 3]. 

A more reasonable act [c. 4] appoints commissioners 
to fortify the border towards Scotland. It states that 
the inhabitants of the northern parts, though exempted 
from subsidies, have neglected to keep their houses for- 
tified ; they are to be compelled to do so, having " favour- 
able sets and forms of tenure" for the purpose. 

Morton, the former regent of Scotland, is tried and 
convicted of participation in the murder of Damley. He 
is executed, June i. 

Campion is seized at Lyfford, in Berkshire, July 17. 
He is brought to London, with two other priests, and 
lodged in the Tower, July 22. 

Edward (or Everard) Hance, a priest, is executed for 
denying the queen's supremacy, July 31. 

Campion is racked in the Tower, and reveals the 
names of the persons who had sheltered him ; many of 
them are in consequence fined and imprisoned. 

Six Protestant divines" are sent on different days 
to dispute with him ; he is afterwards questioned as to 
the pope's deposing power. His answers being deemed 
unsatisfactory, he is again racked, with greater severity ; 
and at length is tried for high treason, and condemned, 
Nov. 26. He is executed, with two other ecclesiastics, 
Dec. I *. 

• Nowell and Day, deans of St. Paul's and Windsor, Drs. Fulkc, Goad* 
and Walker, and Mr. Charke. 

' Six other priests and a lavman were convicted with him, and five more 

on the foUowine day. The charge against them was, that they had vowed 

allegiance to the pope, who had in various ways compassed and imagined 

the death of the queen. The lives of three (Bosgrave a Jesuit, Rishton 

M secuJar priest, and Orton the layman), who formaOly renounced the pope's 
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A.D.1582. The States of the Netherlands choose the 
duke of Anjou for their governor, February. He takes 
the field against the Spaniards, but excites jealousy by 
placing French garrisons in the towns. 

The earl of Gowrie (Alexander Ruthven) and several 
other nobles, seize James of Scotland, and oblige him 
to dismiss his favourites, Arran and Lenox ". This affair 
is known as the Raid of Ruthven. 

A.D. 1583. The duke of Anjou attempts to seize Antwerp 
by treachery, Jan. 7. He is foiled by the citizens *, and 
is soon obliged to retire to France, being strongly with- 
stood by the English and Scottish troops in the pay of 
the States. 

James of Scotland regains his authority, and exiles 
the parties to the Raid of Ruthven. Gowrie, however, 
is pardoned, on his submission, and the others soon 
return. 

Elias Thacker and John Coping are hanged, June 4 
and 6, for dispersing books (termed "seditious libels") 
written by Robert Browne ^ against the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

deposing power, were spared ; the rest were executed at different periods : 
Campion, Sherwin, and Briant, Dec. i, 1581 ; Ford, Johnson, and Short, 
May 28 ; and Cottam, Filby, Kirby, and Richardson, May 30, 1582. Parsons 
escaped from England, revisited it at the time of Babington's conspiracy, and, 
after living several years as a political writer and plotter in the service of 
Spain, retired to Rome, where he died in 1610. 

» Lenox retired to France, and shortly after died there ; Arran regained 
his influence for awhile, but ultimately died in poverty, 

* Upwards of 1,500 of the French were killed, and 2,000 taken prisoners. 
The people defended themselves with equal skill and courage; the:^ drew 
chains across the streets, and fired from the windows and housetops. "When 
they wanted bullets," says Stow, "they very advisedly and readily melted 
their pewter dishes and platters to msuce shot; and some, for more speed, 
took money out of their purses, and bent it with their teeth, and sent it sing- 
ing out of their muskets and calivers." 

y Browne was a kinsman of the minister Cecil, and had been chaplain to 
the duke of Norfolk. He quarrelled alike with the discipline of the Estab- 
lished Church and with that of the Puritans, was censured by the Court of 
High Commission, and withdrew to Holland, where he wrote a book 
advocating the principles of self-government in each congregation, since 
known as Independency. At length he returned, and though he gave only 
a feigned conformity, (he never preached.) received the living of Achurch, in 
NorUiamptonshire. He was of a quarrelsome, imperious disposition, suffered 
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Archbishop Grindal dies, July 6. He is succeeded 
by John Whitgift % bishop of Worcester. 

John Lewis, who denied the Divinity of our Lord, 
is burnt at Norwich, Sept. 17. 

The earl of Desmond is surprised and killed*, 
Nov. II. 

Edward Arden, a Warwickshire gentleman, is exe- 
cuted, Dec. 20, on a charge of having conspired with 
John Somerville and others to assassinate the queen ^ 

A.D. 1684. Sir John Perrott is appointed lord deputy of 
Ireland ^j Jan. 7. 

William Carter, a printer, is executed for reprinting 

numerous imprisonments in consequence, and he died at last in Northampton 
gaol, about the year 1631, at a very advanced age, being confined there, 
not for any alleged reUgious or political principle, but for an assault on 
a constable. 

* He was bom at Grimsby, about 1530, was educated at Cambridge under 
John Bradford, resided in the university for many years, and shewed him- 
self a strenuous opponent of the Puritans ; he answered their *' Admonition 
to the Parliament," and in his capacity of vice-chancellor expelled Cart- 
wright, who was esteemed their most able preacher, from his fellowship. In 
1577 ^c became bishop of Worcester ; and being associated with Sir Henry 
Sydney in the government of the Marches of Wales, he shewed much apti- 
tude for secular business. In his administration of the primacy Archbishop 
Whitgift acted with vigour and determination ; he maintained the authority 
of the ecclesiastical courts, procured the imposition of severe restrictions on 
the press, which had fallen extensively under Puritan influence, and in all 
his proceedings with that party dealt with a high hand. His dOTorts were, 
however, but indifferently seconded by the government, and he was often 
thwarted in his designs. He attended,* with other prelates, at the confer- 
ences held at Hampton Court, in the presence of James I., when the great 
bulk of the Puritan objections were dismissed as unfoimded, but died very 
soon after, Feb. 29, 1604. 

■ He had already been attainted, and his vast estates, estimated at near 
600,000 acres, were partitioned among the English soldiers and adventurers. 
Sir Walter Ralegh and the poet Spenser being in the number. 

•> Somerville, who was the son-in-law of Arden, was a madman. Some of 
his incoherent expressions were detailed by Hall, a Romish priest^ who 
declared that Arden, his wife and daughter, approved of them ; this was 
sufficient to procure Arden's condemnation, though it was generally be- 
lieved that his real offence was, that he was personally obnoxious to Leicester, 
whose retainer he had refused to become, and who obtained the grant of his 
estate for one of his followers. Somerville was condemned, but committed 
suicide ; the priest and the females were pardoned. 

« He is said to have been a natural son of Henry VIII., and to have borne 
great resemblance to him both in person and in his imperious nature. We 
see, by the Council book of Queen Mary, that he was committed to the Fleet, 
Jan. 18, 1554, with Lord Ormond and Lord Garrett, for violently assaulting 
the servants of the earl of Worcester, but he was released two days after. 
His government of Ireland was displeasing to the queen, and he was re- 
moved in 1387 
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a " Treatise on Schism," in which the murder of the queen 
was thought to be recommended**, Jan. 10. 

John Fen and four other seminary priests executed 
at Tyburn % Feb. 12. 

The earl of Gowrie is executed, and the other parties 
to the Raid of Ruthven again banished. 

Francis Throckmorton is executed on charges of 
treasonable correspondence with the Spanish ambassador 
and others ', July 10. 

Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit, is captured at sea, in 
September. He endeavours to destroy a paper which 
proves to be the heads of a plan for a Spanish invasion, 
and the deposition or death of the queen, to which 
Mary of Scotland was said to have consented. 

The parliament meets, November 23, and sits till 
March 29, 1585. Its first act was one "for provision to 
be made for the surety of the queen's most royal person, 
and the continuance of the realm in peace," [27 Eliz. c. i]. 
This act legalized an Association which had been formed 
shortly before to protect the queen from assassination, 
or to revenge her death. The subscribers (headed by 
Leicester) promised to punish with death any attempt 
on her life, and also to exclude from the throne all who 

' The book was written by Gregory Martin, a Jesuit, and was first printed 
at Douay in 1578. The passage objected to, wmch exhorted " our Catholic 
gentlewomen to destroy Holofemes, the master heretic," Carter endeavoured 
to explain as an allegory, but the judges overruled this, and he was executed 
as a traitor. 

• The government thought it necessary to publish a justification of these 
proceedings, which, together with the usage of prisoners in the Tower, were 
severely commented upon in foreien countries. There accordingly appeared 
"A Declaration of tne Favourable Dealings of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners," in which the use of the rack was defended ; and a " Declaration of 
the Traitorous Affection borne against her Majesty by Edmund Campion, 
Jesuit, and other condemned Pnests." Allen repued by a book '* On the 
English Persecution ; " the government then brought forward another, en- 
titled, •* The Execution of Justice in England not for Religion, but for Trea- 
son," which was also published in Italian; Allen agam replied, in his 
** British Justice," and there the controversy ceased. 

f He confessed, on the rack, that a plan was in agitation for the invasion 
of England by the Spaniards. The Spanish ambassador, when taxed with 
this, retorted with charges of piracy, and of interference in the Netherlands, 
but soon after withdrew to Paris. 
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should authorize such an attempt or be meant to profit 
by it BT. 

Another act was " Against Jesuits, seminary priests, 
and other such-like disobedient persons," [c. 2]. Jesuits 
and seminary priests were to leave the kingdom within 
forty days, under the penalty of treason ; to aid or re- 
ceive them was made felony ; all students in the semi- 
naries were to return within six months and take the 
oath of supremacy, or be considered as traitors, and if 
they returned they were not to come within twelve miles 
of the court for ten years. Persons sending children to 
the seminaries were to forfeit £100, and to incur the 
penalties of praemunire if they sent money to any already 
there ; the parties sent were rendered incapable of in- 
heriting from the sender \ This bill was vehemently op- 
posed by Dr. William Parry, member for Queenborough ; 
he was placed in arrest, by the House of Commons, 
Dec. 17, but released by order of the queen the next 
day^ 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, founded by Sir 
Walter Mildmay \ 

A settlement founded in America, and named, in 
honour of the queen, Virginia \ 

9 Tlus clause was evidently directed against Mary of Scotland, yet she 
offered her own signature, but it was declined. 

^ The Romanists presented a petition to the queen, protesting their loyalty, 
and praying her not to consent to this bill. Its only effect was to cause the 
imprisonment for life of the gentleman who offered it to her (Richard Shelley, 
of Michael Grove, in Sussex). 

' Parry, who had been bred a lawyer, had but recently returned to Eng- 
land, having been employed for some years on the continent by the English 
government as a spjr. He was a man civile character, and had treacherously 
discussed the question of assassinating the queen with several priests and 
others on purpose to betray them. He was admitted to interviews with the 
queen, but not being rewarded as he expected, he resumed his practices, 
was informed against by one of his intended victims (Edmund Neville, the 
heir of the last earl of Westmoreland), condemned, and executed. 

^ He was for many years Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was a firm 
supporter of the Puritans. His college was speedily filled with them, and it 
was commonly known among the party as ** tne house of pure Emmanuel." 

* Its chief promoter was Walter Ralegh, one of the most distinguished 
men of his time. He was bom in Devonshire in 1552, came early to court, 
where he soon became a fiavourite, and was a formidable rival to Essex. His 
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A.I).1585. Twenty Romish priests and one layman 
are banished by virtue of the recent act [27 Eliz. c. 2], 
Jan. 15". 

Dr. Parry is apprehended, and sent to the Tower, 
Feb. 8. He is tried at Westminster, Feb. 25, and pleads 
guilty to the charge of conspiring with Edmund Neville 
to kill the queen. He is executed, March 2. 

The earl of Arundel (Philip Howard) is sent to the 
Tower, on a charge of attempting to leave the realm 
clandestinely ", April 14. 

great passion, however, was for arms and maritime discovery, and he even- 
tually lost his life in the pursuit. Ralegh served with signal bravery, both 
by sea and land, and he received the grant of large estates in Ireland ; 
but he sought for still greater fortune from the discovery of gold mines in 
America. His schemes failed, and he became a ruined man, though still 
holding high appointments. As the queen's reign drew to a close, he, like 
so many of her courtiers, attempted to pay his court to James of Scotland, 
but in this he was forestalled by Cecil, who inspired the king with a deep 
distrust of him. Soon atter James' accession Ralegh was charged, x)erhaps 
unjustly, Mnth treasonable designs ; he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to death. His life was spared, and after thirteen years' imprisonment he 
was released, and fitted out an expedition for the occupation of Guiana, 
where he asserted that mines richer than those of Mexico or Peru were to 
be found. He was imable to effect his object, but he had given mortal offence 
to Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, who possessed unbounded influence 
with the king, and had also engaged in piracy. On his return he was, for 
a reason that has only of late years come to light (see Part IV., a.d. 1618), 
executed on his former sentence, dying with fimmess and resignation, 
Oct. 29, 1618. 

■" A commission was issued on this day empowering any six of certain 
commissioners to banish so many as to them should seem fitting of Jesuits, 
seminary priests, and lay persons, who were seducers of the queen's loving 
subjects. This party, which was landed in Normandy, comprised three 
priests and one layman who had been attainted, ten who had been indicted, 
and seven who were suspected of treason. In the following September 
thirty-two more, collected from the Tower, the Marshalsea, and other prisons, 
were banished, but being attacked at sea by a Dutch pirate, they were, at 
their own request, set on shore at Boulogne. 

■> He was the son of Thomas, duke of Norfolk, executed in 1572. In 1584 
he was imprisoned on suspicion of corresponding with Mary of Scotland, 
but was soon released ; in the same year, according to the indictment after- 
wards found against him, he received two seminary^ priests (Weston and 
Bridges), was reconciled to Rome, and offered his services to Cardinal Allen 
and Uie other refugees. Soon after his committal to the Tower he was fined 
;Cio,ooo by the Starchamber, and sentenced to imprisonment during the 
queen's pleasure. He was at length, after a four years' imprisonment, brought 
to trial before his peers, April 14, 1589, and found guilty of treason, one charge 
being that he had procured a mass to be said by one William Bennet, and 
had nimself written a prayer, for the success of the Armada. For some 
unknown reason Arundel was not executed, but he lived in daily expectation 
of the scaffold, until his death, Oct. 19, 1595. Several interesting memorials 
remain of him on the walls of the Beauchamp tower ; one consists of four lines 
of Latin expressive of faith and hope, signed "arundbll, june aa, 1587.*' 
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The banished lords return to Scotland, and procure 
the degradation of Arran °. 

The earl of Northumberland (Henry Percy) is found 
dead in the Tower p, June 21. 

The queen accepts the protection of the Netherlands, 
in July. She agreed to supply them with 1000 horse and 
5000 foot, for which they were to pay at the end of the 
war, and they were to put in her hands Flushing, Briel, 
and Rammekins, in the isle of Walcheren, as seciurity. 
She was to name a governor -general, who, with two 
English councillors, was to be admitted to a share of 
their government. Neither party was to make peace 
without the consent of the other, and a fleet was to be 
furnished by both parties in equal numbers, but to be 
commanded by an English admiral. 

A seminary priest and a layman hanged for dispers- 
ing slanderous books, July 6. 

Drake is despatched against the Spaniards in the 
West Indies, and does them vast damage. He takes 
the cities St. Domingo and Carthagena, ravages the coast 
of Florida, and returns with a large amount of treasure 
and 240 pieces of cannon *•, 

The earl of Leicester is sent to the Netherlands, as 
commander of the English forces. He lands at Flush- 
ing, Dec. 10. 

The western part of Ireland is reduced to subjection 
by Sir Richard Bingham. 

A.D.1586. Two seminary priests (Barber and Devereux) 
executed, Jan. 19 and 21 ; and two more (Thomson and 
Lea) April 20. 

° He was proclaimed a public enemy, reduced to his original name of 
James Stuart, and suffered to die in obscurity. 

p He was brother of the earl beheaded in 1572, and was imprisoned on 
suspicion of being in confederacy with Throckmorton (see a.d. 1584). Whe- 
ther he committed suicide, or was murdered, as is sometimes affirmed, is 
uncertain. 

1 In passing the American coast he came to Ralegh's settlement, Virginia 
(see A.D. 1584). The colonists were in such distress that they solicited 
Prake to bring them to England, which he did. These men brought the 
use oi tobacco to this country. 
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William Shelly is convicted of conspiring to slay 
the queen, and deliver the queen of Scots, Feb. 12 ; he 
is executed. 

The Netherlanders grant "the highest and supreme 
commandment, and absolute authority,'' to " His Excel- 
lency" the earl of Leicester, Feb. 6 ; at which the queen 
is greatly displeased. 

Leicester takes the field in April. He is at first 
successful, through the courage and conduct of Sir John 
N orris. Sir Francis Vere, and others of his lieutenants, 
but fails in an attempt on Zutphen '. 

A " league of stricter amity," entered into with James 
of Scotland, providing for mutual assistance in case of 
invasion by any of "the neighbour princes, who will 
needs be called Catholics," July i. 

Five English merchant vessels beat off thirteen galleys 
of Spain and Malta, at Pantellaria, July 13. 

John Savage, a soldier of Philip's forces, forms a 
design to kill the queen. His intention is approved by 
William Gifford, a priest at Reims, and also by John 
Ballard, a missionary priest in England. Anthony Ba- 
byngton, and several other gentlemen of fortune ■, are 
induced to join the scheme. They are betrayed by a spy 
(Pooley), and brought to trial, Sept. 13, 14, when Ba- 
byngton, Ballard, Savage, and four others plead guilty ; 
seven more are convicted, Sept. 15. The whole fourteen 
are executed, Sept. 20, 21. 

» In a skirmish before this town, on Sept. 22, his nephew, Sir Philip Sydney, 
was mortally wounded. 

• Their names are thus given in their indictment : — Edward Abyngton, of 
Henlip, co. Worcester ; Anthony Babyngton, of Dethycke, co. Derby ; 
Robert Bamewell, of London ; Jerome Bellamy, of London ; John Charnock, 
of I^ndon ; Henry Dunne, of London ; Robert Gage, of London ; Edward 

iones^ of Cadogan, co. Denbigh ; Thomas Salysburye, of Llewenny, co. 
)enbigh ; John Traves, of Prescot, co. Lancaster ; Chidiock Tychbome, of 
Porchester, co. Hants ; Charles Tylney, of London. Sir Thomas Gerrard, 
and Elizabeth and Katherine Bellamy, had also indictments found against 
them, but do not appear to have been brought to trial ; Gerrard, however, 
was a prisoner in the Tower July 24, 1588, as we learn from the record of the 
trial of the earl of Arundel. Edward Wyndsore, brother of the baron of that 
title, was also one of the party, but he made his escape. 
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The indictment against these parties charged them 
not only with intending to kill the queen, but also to 
rise in arms to favour an invasion from Spain, and to 
release the queen of Scots ; this last was probably the 
chief object with most of them, but the project ter- 
minated as fatally for her as for themselves. Babyngton 
had been recently in France, and had brought letters 
for Mary, and in return she is stated in his indictment 
to have written letters to him, "in which she not only 
signified that she allowed and approved of such intended 
treasons, but therein also urged and solicited Babyngton 
and his confederates, by promises of great reward, to 
fulfil the same." The truth of this assertion, at least 
as far as regards any design on the life of Elizabeth, 
is very doubtful, but it answered the purpose of the 
framers of the Association*, and it was forthwith re- 
solved to proceed to the judicial murder of the unhappy 
prisoner. Her secretaries (Nau and Curie) and her 
papers were seized, and both subjected to rigid exami- 
nation, and Mary was removed to Fotheringhay Castle 
preparatory to her so-called trial. 

Three Romish priests are hanged at Tyburn, Oct. 8. 

A majority of a board of forty-seven commissioners 
assembles at Fotheringhay, Sir Thomas Bromley, lord 
chancellor, and the earls of Kent (Henry Grey) and 
Shrewsbury (George Talbot) being the leading members, 
for the trial of Mary, Oct. 12. She at first refuses to 
plead, then acknowledges negotiating with foreign powers 
to obtain her freedom, but earnestly disclaims any in- 
tention against the life of Elizabeth. She also charges 
Walsingham with forging letters (which he denies), and 
desires to be confronted with her secretaries, one of 
whom (Nau) she accuses of treachery. Her demand 
is refused, and the commissioners adjourn, Oct. 1 5. 

The commissioners re-assemble in the Starchamber, 

* See A.D. 1584. 
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Oct. 25, and pronounce a sentence, "that Babyngton's 
conspiracy was with the privity (cum scientia) of Mary ; " 
as also " that she had herself compassed and imagined 
within this realm of England divers matters tending 
to the hurt, death, and destruction of the royal person 
of our sovereign lady the queen." 

The parliament meets, Oct. 28, and sits till Decem- 
ber 2. Their principal business was the attainder of 
Babyngton and his associates, and applications to the 
queen to consent to the execution of Mary. She desired 
them to re-consider their request ; they again urged it, 
and then she dismissed them with an ambiguous speech, 
which she herself termed " an answer without an answer." 

The sentence against Mary is confirmed by the 
queen and her council at Richmond, Dec. 4. It is pub- 
lished in London", Dec. 6, and shortly after communi- 
cated to the prisoner, 

Mary writes to Elizabeth, Dec. 19. She prays that 
she may not be privately put to death; that she may 
be buried in France, as the Scottish sepulchres have 
been profaned ; and that her servants may be allowed 
to go free, and enjoy her legacies. 

The Netherlanders complain loudly of the exactions 
and mismanagement of Leicester, and he returns to Eng- 
land in December. 

A J). 1687. James of Scotland and Henry III. of France 
intercede for Mary's life * ; the queen gives ambiguous 
answers. At length she signs the warrant for execution, 
Feb. I, and gives it into the care of William Davison, 
the secretary, who, by direction of the council, despatches 
it to Fotheringhay 5". 

** The proclamation was made in seven different places, " to the great 
and wonderful rejoicing of the people of all sorts," says Stow, *' as mani- 
festly appeared by ringing of bells, making of bonfires, and singing of 
psalms in every one of the streets and lanes of the city." 

> The Scottish ambassador is said to have abused his trust, and urged 
Mary's execution; and the French ambassador's representations were not 
attended to, as his master's sincerity was doubted. 

1 Elizabeth either felt or affected extreme reluctance to take the life* 
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The earls of Kent and Shrewsbury wait on Mary, 
Feb. 7, and warn her for death. 

On the following day (Feb. 8) the queen was brought 
into the great hall of the castle of Fotheringhay, several 
of the commissioners, the sheriff of the county (Thomas 
Andrews), and a few spectators, being present, beside 
her own servants. The sentence was read, and, says 
Camden, " she heard it attentively, yet as if her thoughts 
were taken up with somewhat else." Fletcher, dean of 
Peterborough, offered his services, but she declined them, 
and prayed in Latin with her servants (from the Office 
of the Blessed Virgin) ; she also prayed in English for 
the Church, for her son, and for Queen Elizabeth, and 
forgave the executioner ; then, having kissed her women 
and signed the men with the sign of the cross, she pre- 
pared for death, and had sufficient command of herself 
to comfort her weeping attendants. "Having covered 
her face with a linen handkerchief, and laying herself 
down to the block, she recited that psalm, *In Thee, 
O Lord, do I trust, let me never be confounded.' Then 
stretching forth her body, arid repeating many times, 
* Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit,' her 
head was stricken off at two strokes, the dean [Fletcher] 
crying out, ' So let Queen Elizabeth's enemies perish I' 
the earl of Kent answering, *Amen,' and the multitude 
sighing and sorrowing *." 

of Mary, but her courtiers (according to Camden) argued " that the life 
of one Scottish and titular queen ought not to weigh down the safety of 
all England;" and "some preachers more tartly than was fit, and some 
of the vulgar sort more saucily than became them, either out of hope or 
fear," held the same language ; and there can be no doubt that her coun- 
cil conceived they were carrying her wishes into effect by acting on the 
warrant. Yet they had the meanness and cruelty to sacrifice their tool, 
Davison, who was tried in the Starchamber, sentenced to a fine of ;^io,ooo, 
nd imprisoned for years. 

* Camden. The character drawn by this able historian of the unhappy 
queen has all the appearance of truth: — "She was a lady, fixed and con- 
stant in her religion, of singular piety towards God, invincible magnanimity 
of mind, wisdom above her sex, and admirable beauty ; a lady to be 
reckoned in the list of those princesses who have changed their felicity 
for misery and calamity By Murray, her base brother, and other 
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Sir Christopher Hatton, captain of the queen's guard, 
b made lord chancellor •, April 29. 

Sir Francis Drake is sent with a fleet against the 
Spaniards. He bums or captures many ships of war 
in the harbour of Cadiz, April 19, and in the summer 
takes above 100 merchant ships, beside destroying much 
of the naval stores collected for the invasion of England. 

Leicester goes again to the Netherlands, in June, 
but soon returns \ 

Sir William Stanley gives up his post at Deventer, 
and joins the Spaniards, with 1300 of his men®. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

About the time that Pope Gregory XIII. sent Campion 
and others into England * preparations were begun by 
Philip II. of Spain, in concert with the Guises (the actual 
rulers of France), for the conquest of the country. The 
work, however, proceeded but slowly •, owing, in part, 

her ungrateful .and ambitious subjects,^ she was much tossed and disq^uieted, 
deposed from her throne, and driven into England. By some Enghshmen 
wIk) were careful for preserving their religion, and providing for the queen's 
safety, she was, as indifferent censurers have thought, circumvented ; and 
by others, that were desirous to restore the Romish religion, thrust forward 
to dangerous undertakings; and overborne by the testimonies of her 
secretaries, who seemed to be bribed and corrupted with money." Her 
body was buried at Peterborough, but removed by her son James to 
Henry VI I. 's chapel, in Westminster Abbey. 

• He succeeded Sir Thomas Bromley, who died April 26, 1587, and held 
the seals until his own death, Nov. 21, 1591, discharging the duties of his 
office more satisfactorily than could have been expected. 

b He had conceived the idea of acc^uiring the sovereignty of the provinces, 
but this was distasteful alike to Elizabeth and to the Netherlanders, and 
he was obliged to abandon it He had, however, by presents and pro- 
mises, gained a strong party, which gave much trouble to his successor, 
Prince Maurice. 

• He was a Romanist, and a connexion of Babyngton ; fear of being, ia 
consequence, charged as an accomplice in his plot, induced his desertion, 
which greatly alarmed and irritated the Netherlanders. 

• See A.D. 1580. 

• Vessels were built, and naval stores and seamen procured for Philip, 
even from the Hanse towns and Denmark, but Elizabeth's ministers more 
than once damaged his credit with the Venetians and Genoese, the great 
money-lenders of the age. Walsingham, through Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the founder of the Royal Exchange, once brought his armament to a stand- 
still by shewing them the danger his treasiure-ships ran of capture, when 
they refused to advance money, as they had long been accustomed to do. 

N 
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to the magnitude of the armament that was thought 
necessary ; and, although every step was closely watched 
by Walsingham and others, it was not until 1586 that 
any serious apprehension was felt that the threatened 
attack would be made. Energetic steps were then taken 
to meet the danger, and were heartily responded to by 
the great body of the people ; even the Romanists bore 
their part in them', but the Puritans are accused of 
a suspicious lukewarmness ; and it is certain that no 
sense of common danger could induce them to desist 
from their virulent attacks on the Church 8^. 

In 1587 it was ascertained that the expedition would 
sail in the following year. Accordingly, early in the 
spring of 1588, a fleet of about 140 ships ^ was got to- 
gether, of which a large proportion was stationed on 
the western coast ; and the Netherlanders prepared a 
succour of 60 vessels. Three armies were formed ; one 
of 30,000 was in attendance on the queen, and to move 
with her as occasion might require ; another of 20,000 
was distributed along the southern coast; and a third, 
of about the same strength, was placed at Tilbury, 
where a camp * was formed, and a bridge of boats es- 

' When the Armada approached, however, it was thought prudent to 
imprison many of their number, and it is certain that the Spaniards ex- 
pected their co-operation. This, perhaps, occasioned the large number of 
executions of Romanists this year (thu-ty-six) ; one was a gentlewoman 
(Margaret Ward), who had conveyed a rope to a priest in Bndewell, and 
thus enabled him to escape. 

K The "scandalous books," as Camden justly terms them, which com- 
monly go by the name of the Mar-Prelate Tracts, were printed about this 
very period. Their abuse of the hierarchy was so gross that Cartwright 
and other Puritans of note publicly disclaimed any concern in their pro- 
duction ; it is believed that^ many of them were written by Henry Penry, 
who was executed in 1593. 

*» Less than twenty of these belonged to the royal navy ; the rest were 
furnished by the cities of London, Bristol, and other seaports, by the mer- 
chant adventurers and private individuals : the vessels were very much 
smaller than those of the Spaniards, and the crews less than 15,000 in 
number; Charles Lord Howard of Effingham was the admiral, and he 
had Ralegh, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher under him. A squadron of 
about twenty ships, under Lord Henry Seymour, in conjunction with the 
Netherlanders, watched the coast of Flanders. 

* To this camp, where her favourite Leicester commanded, the queen 
paid a visit, when she made a speech to her troops. " I am come among 
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tablished, both as a means of communication, and also, 
if necessary, to block up the river. 

Meanwhile Philip's fleet had rendezvoused at Lisbon. 
It was a mighty force of at least 130 ships of war*', many 
of them of unusual bulk, and far exceeding in size any 
of the English vessels ; it was manned by 1 1,000 seamen 
and galley-slaves, carried above 3000 pieces of cannon, 
and had on board 22,000 troops officered from the first 
families in Spain, and accompanied by many noble 
volunteers, and 180 priests and monks. Philip visited 
the fleet at Lisbon in May, and thought himself justified 
in styling it "the Invincible Armada^;" a consecrated 
banner and his benediction were received from the pope 
(Sixtus v.), and the fleet sailed on the ist of June, under 
the command of Alfonso Perez, duke of Medina Sidonia, 
a man unused to the sea, but assisted by Don Martinez 
de Ricaldi, a Biscayan mariner of great experience. The 
duke was directed to make his way as soon as possible 
to France and Flanders, without attacking the English 
fleet, the design being to commence the war by landing 
three different bodies of troops in England. A force, 
which the duke of Guise had collected in Normandy, 
was to be thrown on the western coast ; the great body 
of the duke of Parma's veteran forces in the Nether- 
lands, consisting of 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, was to 

you," she said, '* not as for my recreation and sport, but as being resolved, 
in the middle and heat of the battle, to live or die among you all ; to 
lay down, for my God and my people, my honour and my blood, even 
in the dust. I know that I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman, 
but I have the heart of a king, and a king of England too.'' 

^ There was, beside, a large fleet of transports^ laden with many thousand 
stand of arms for those who were expected to join them ; horses, mules, in- 
trenching tools ; and, lastly, fetters, whips, thumb-screws, and other instru- 
ments of torture. Some of these vessels were taken by the English in their 
first day's skirmish, and the sight of such a cargo raised their courage al- 
most to madness. 

• He had a pompous account of his "most happy Armada "printed in 
Latin and several other languag^es ; and Cardinal Allen wrote, in English, 
an "Admonition to the Nobility and People of England aiid Ireland," , 
exhorting them to rise in aid of the Spaniards, and denouncing the queen 
as the most infamous of human beings. On the foilure of the expedition, 
every effort was made to suppress this pamphlet. 
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be landed in Kent or Essex, in order to march on 
London; and a part was to be disembarked in York- 
shire ", where it was expected that the Romanists would 
join them. 

These plans were, however, all confounded by a storm 
which arose shortly after the Armada left Lisbon, and 
compelled the fleet to take shelter at the Groyne (near 
Ferrol), in so disordered a state that a report was at 
once spread that the expedition was abandoned for that 
year. In consequence, the duke of Guise withdrew his 
troops, Parma relaxed his preparations, and the English 
fleet, which had been cruising between Ushant and the 
Scilly Isles, retired to Plymouth. The English admiral, 
however, prudently retained some ships that he had 
been ordered to dismiss, and, putting to sea with a few 
vessels, visited the coast of Spain ; he found the damage 
not so great as had been reported, and returning to port 
(July 12), re-victualled his fleet, which amounted to about 
sixty sail, and received on board many noble volunteers. 
On the 19th July he was warned that the Armada was . 
off the Cornish coast " ; in spite of contrary winds he 
got to sea, hung on their rear in their passage up the 
Channel, and captured three large and many smaller 
vessels ; and being daily joined by ships from the vari- 
ous English ports, had 140 vessels under his command, 
when the Spaniards anchored in the Calais-roads, on 
the 27th July. 

Though the Spaniards had shewn themselves very 
deficient in seamanship °, and had seemed to retreat 
from their adversaries, when they were anchored in 
a solid body they presented too formidable an appear- 



_ ■» These were Sir William Stanley and his band, whose traitorous deser- 
tion has been already noticed. See a.d. 1587. 

» It had left the Groyne, July xi, so that the admiral had a narrow 
escape from capture. 

» Three of their lar|^e vessels were captured mainly in consequence of 
bein^ disabled by runnmg foul of some of their own fleet. 
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ance for the admiral to hope to engage them with 
success; but a stratagem enabled him to ruin them. 
On the night of July 28, he converted eight old vessels 
into fire-ships, and, favoured by wind and tide, sent 
them among them. Though none of the Spanish ves- 
sels appear to have been burnt, a panic seized their 
commanders ; they cut their cables, and endeavour.ed 
to make for the Flemish coast ; several, however, went 
ashore, some close to Calais, others on the sand-banks, 
and many surrendered almost without resistance to the 
English. The great body steered in disorder for Grave- 
lines and Dunkirk, but they were so perpetually harassed 
by the Netherlanders, as well as the English, that the 
duke of Parma refused to embark his troops, and the 
enterprise was abandoned, early in August. 

The duke of Medina Sidonia's fleet was still greatly 
superior in strength to that of the English, but his men 
had little inclination to fight their way through their 
enemies ; heavy westerly winds also made the passage 
of the Straits of Dover difficult, if not impossible ; and 
it was resolved to return to Spain by passing round 
the north of Scotland. The English pursued their flight 
as far as the Orkneys, making many captures every 
dayP, but were then obliged to withdraw for want of 
ammunition. The Spaniards held on their course, but 
suffered many further losses in the stormy and, by fhem, 
little -known seas around Scotland and Ireland 1, and 

P Of the prisonen taken, some were ransomed by the duke of Parma ; 
the rest, after a brief confinement m various g^ols, were sent on board 
hulk-«hips at the Nore, it not being considered safe to leave them on shore, 
in consequence of the popular hatred. Some who had been landed in Com- 
ix^ it was found had been sold for slaves to the Moors, and others were in 
danger of being starved to death. 

« Upwards of thirty ships were driven on the western coast of Ireland 
in a storm, September 2, and most of the crews who escaped drowning 
were murdered on shore. Those who were driven amon^ the Hebrides 
fared the same, but others who were wrecked on the mainland of Scot- 
land were humanely succoured and sent to Spain, a circumstance which 
fadlitated the conclusion of a peace when James ascended the throne 
of England. 
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not more than one-third of the original armament ever 
reached Spain '. 

Great rejoicings very naturally followed this overthrow 
of England's most potent enemy. Many of the Spanish 
flags and other spoils were displayed at Paul's-cross and 
elsewhere at sermons, and the queen attended a solemn 
thanksgiving at the cathedral, Nov. 24. 



AJ).1588. Nine priests and nine other Romanists are 
executed in and near London, Aug. 28, 30, Sept. 23, and 
Oct. 5. 

Francis Kett, a heretic, is burnt at Norwich, Nov. 
or Dec. 

A.I).1589. The parliament meets, Feb. 4, and sits till 
March 29. 

An act passed against building cottages, [31 Eliz. 
c. 7]. By this statute, framed in the same spirit as the 
proclamation against buildings in London*, no cottages 
were to be erected unless four acres of land were per- 
petually annexed thereto ; and but one family was to in- 
habit the same. The act, however, was not to apply to 
towns, nor to places near the sea-shore, nor to hinder the 
erection of cottages for workmen in mines, and for keep- 
ers in parks, woods, and chases. 

Drake and N orris sail in April to destroy the new 
Armada, and to attempt to place Dom Antonio on the 
throne of Portugal*. N orris lands at Peniche, and 

* Eighty large vessels, and at least 20,000 men, perished in the course 
of the four months (June to September) occupied in this disastrous expe- 
dition. Philip is related to have borne the loss with much apparent 
equanimity ; and he certainly at once set about preparing a new fleet. 

* See A.D. 1580. 

* To this expedition the queen contributed six ships and ;^6o,ooo ; private 
individuals supplied the rest of the ships, and much of the money was raised 
by collections in churches. The troops marched some distance inland, fought 
successfully against superior numbers, and did a great deal of damage to 
the Spaniards. They besieged the Groyne for some time, destroyed a vast 
quantity of naval stores, and burnt Vigo. Thev also gained much plunder, 
but this was so unfairly dealt with when brought to England, that tne com- 
mon men received but 5^. each, and they had no wages. Dom Antonio ac- 
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marches to Lisbon, but not being assisted by the fleet is 
obliged to retire. The generals return in July, accusing 
each other; the soldiers and sailors being left without 
pay, some go into other services, others take to robbery, 
and several are hanged in and near London. 

The earl of Cumberland (George Clifford) and Sir 
William Monson ravage the Spanish coasts, but their 
crews suffer much from sickness. 

Henry III. of France is mortally wounded " by Jaques 
Clement, a monk, Aug. 9. He dies the next day, and 
is succeeded by Henry of Navarre, as Henry IV. 

Lord Willoughby is sent with 6000 men to the assist- 
ance of the new king. 

AJ). 1690. Christopher Bales, a priest, and two laymen 
who had concealed him, executed, March 4. 

Hawkins and Frobisher are despatched to intercept 
the Spanish treasure-fleet; it is detained in America, 
by order from Philip. 

A.I).1691. Sir John Norris is sent with 3000 men to 
the aid of Henry IV., April. A larger body, under the 
EARL OF Essex*, is sent in July. 

companied the expedition, but the Portuguese shewed no wish to receive 
him, and he retired to France, where he died. 

"^ He had, in the December of the preceding year, caused the duke of 
Guise and ms brother the cardinal to be assassinated. Clement, who was 
cut down by the king's guard, was looked on by the Leaguers as a martyr. 

* Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, was the son of Walter, the first earl of 
that family, and was bom in 1567, He was educated at Cambridge under 
Whitgift, served in the Netherlands with the earl of Leicester (his step- 
fathei), and though still very young, was appointed general of the horse, oa 
the approach of the Spanish Armada. Leicester died soon after, and Essex 
succeeded to his place in the favour of Elizabeth. He, however, did not 
remain at court ; he went on several expeditions to France, to Portugal, and 
to Spain, in one of which he captured Cadiz, and rendered himself exceed- 
ingly popular for his gallantry ; he was also created earl marshal. He had 
many rivals, and more than once fell into disgrace with the queen. At 
length he was sent into Ireland, against O'Nesu, but conducted himself in 
a manner which caused doubts of either his courage or his fidelity. He 
suddenlv returned to Eng^land, and, irritated at his reception by the queen, 
at length attempted to raise an insurrection in London. He was tried and 
found guilty of treason, and was beheaded Feb. 25, 1601. Essex married 
the widow of Sir Philip Sydney (Frances, daughter of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham), and left, beside several other children, a son, also named Robert, who 
was restored in blood in 16x3, and who commanded the parliamentary army 
against Charles I. 
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William Racket, a madman, who styled himself the 
Messiah, is hanged as a traitor y, July 28. 

Commissioners appointed to put the laws more 
strictly in force against Romanists, Oct. 

Sir Bryan O'Rurke executed at Tyburn for treason '» 
Nov. 3. 

Three priests, and four laymen who had relieved 
them, executed, Dec. 10. 

Trinity College, Dublin, founded '. 
A.D. 1592. Thomas Pormorte, a priest, executed^, 
Feb. 20. 

A further aid of 2000 soldiers sent to the French 
king, under Sir Edmund York, February. 

Sir John Perrott, late lord-deputy of Ireland, is 
convicted of treasonable correspondence with Spaing 
April 27. 

A.D. 1698. The parliament meets February 19, and sits 
till April 12. 

An act passed "to restrain the queen's subjects in 

7 His treason consisted in defacing the royal arms and a portrait of the 
queen. Two vehement Puritans (Coppinger and Arthington) had associated 
with him, and styled themselves the prophets of Mercy and of Judgment. 
They were both imprisoned, when Coppinger starved himself to death ; but 
Arthington was released after a time, on makine his submission. 

■ He had lone been in arms in Ireland, and had recruited his forces from 
the Spaniards shipwrecked on his lands in 1588. At leneth he was defeated, 
and ned to Scotland, but was given up on the demand of the English mi- 
nisters. When brought to the bar he refused to plead, and was in con- 
sequence condemned without triaL 

* Attempts had been made in the time of Edward II. and Edward IV. 
to establisn universities for Ireland at Dublin and Drogheda, but they 
failed. ^ A suppressed monastery (Allhallows), which had been granted to 
the citi2ens of Dubliut was by them appropriated to the foundation of 
Trinity College. 

*> He had reconciled one John Barwys, a haberdasher, who was also con- 
demned, but his life seems to have been spared. 

His indictment states that he had had correspondence with Romish 
refugees as early as 1584 for an invasion of Ireland by the Spaniards ; that 
he was in confederacy with Sir Bryan O'Rurke ; and that Sir William 
Stanley (see a.d. 1587) was his agent with the duke of Parma. These 
charges are believed to have been unfounded ; but his impetuosity of temper 
led him into some offensive remarks about the queen's interference with his 
government of Ireland, which were reported to her, and highly resented, 
though his life was spared. He did not receive sentence of death until 
June 16, and it was not executed; be died in the Tower Nov. 3 following. 
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obedience," [35 Eliz. c. i.], directed against the Puritans. 
Persons disputing the queen's ecclesiastical authority, 
abstaining from church, or attending "any assemblies, 
conventicles, or meetings, under colour or pretence of 
any exercise of religion," were to be imprisoned until they 
conformed ; if they did not do so in three months, they 
were to abjure the realm; if they refused to do so, or 
returned after abjuration, they were to be hanged. 

Another act, of similar severity, was passed against 
"popish recusants," [c. 2]. Such were to repair to their 
own homes, and not to travel five miles therefrom; if 
they had not goods to satisfy the monthly fine of ;^2o 
for non-attendance at church, they were to abjure the 
realm ; and if they refused to do so, to suffer as felons. 
Both Puritans and Romanists, however, might relieve 
themselves from the penalties of these acts, by reading 
a formal submission in the open church **. 

An act passed for the relief of sick and wounded 
soldiers, [c. 4]. A weekly collection was to be made in 
every parish, to furnish quarterly pensions to persons 
"hurt, or maimed, or grievously sick;" but such re- 
cipients were forbidden to beg, on pain of forfeiting their 
pensions. 

Henry Barrow, a lawyer, and John Greenwood, a 

d The Nonconformists' submission was to be thus worded: " I, A.B., do 
humbly confess and acknowledge that I have grievously offended God in 
contemning her Majesty's godly and lawful government and authority, by 
absenting myself from church, and from hearing divine service, contrar>r to 
the godfy laws and statutes of this realm, and in using and frequentine 
disordered and unlawful conventicles and assemblies, under pretence and 
colour of exercise of religion ; and I am heartily sorry for the same, and do ac- 
knowledge and testify in my conscience, that no other person hath, or ought 
to have, any power or authority over her Majesty ; and I do promise and 
protest, without any dissimulation, or any colour or means of any dispensa- 
tion, that from henceforth I will, from time to time, obey and perform her 
Majesty's laws and statutes, in repairing to the church and hearing divine 
service, and do my uttermost endeavour to maintain and defend the same." 
The Romanists' submission was the same, except omitting the mention of 
"tmlawful conventicles and assemblies," and substituting for *'no other 
person," " the bishop or see of Rome hath not, nor ought to have, any power 
or authority over her Miyesty, or within any her Majesty's realms or 
dominions.' 
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clergyman, are convicted of writing "sundry seditious 
books, tending to the slander of the queen and state," 
March 23 *. They are carried to Tyburn, but reprieved, 
March 31 ; they are executed, April 6. 

Henry Penry, another Brownist, is tried for " sedi- 
tious words and rumours against the queen," [23 Eliz. c. 
2 — see p. 166], May 25. He is executed, under circum- 
stances of great haste and cruelty ^, May 29. 

Henry IV. formally abjures Protestantism 8^, July 25. 

The isles of Scilly fortified \ 
A.D.1594. Harrington, a seminary priest, executed*, 
Feb. 18. 

Roger Loppez^, physician to the queen, is convicted 
of conspiring with the Count de Fuentes and other mi- 
nisters of King Philip to poison her, Feb. 28. Two of 
his confederates (Stephen Ferrara da Gama and Ema- 



* They belonged to the class of ultra-Puritans called Brownists (afterwards 
Barrowists). Their books contained attacks on the Liturgy, and this, accord- 
ing to the judges of that day was to deny the royal supremacy, and conse- 
quently treason. Two of their party had already suffered for this offence, 
(see A.D. 1583). Three of their associates, who had dispersed the books, 
were also convicted, of whom one was banished, and the other two died 
in prison. 

* He was suddenly hurried from dinner to an unusual place of execution, 
(St. Thomas of Waterings, in the Kent-road,) and put to death without 
being allowed the ordinary time for declaration of his faith, or his allegiance 
to the queen, although he earnestly desired it. This unfortunate young 
man (he was but 34, and left a widow and young family) was a native of 
Wales, and had studied at both universities; he was the presumed chief 
author of the Mar-Prelate tracts, and had evinced extreme bitterness against 
both the rulers and the endowments of the Church, describing both as limbs 
of Antichrist. Penry led a wandering life for years, preaching in woods and 
fields, particularly in Wales, but was seized at Stepney, near London, and 
was convicted, not for his published writings, but for some loose memo- 
randums found on him, the heads of a petition to the queen. 

s Elizabeth herself wrote him a letter, severely reproving his unfaith- 
fulness, and threatening to withdraw all assistance from him. She after- 
wards changed her mind, and continued his ally, until he made peace with 
the Spaniards in 1598. 

■» This was rendered necessary by a design of the Spaniards to seize on 
them bein^ discovered. The Spanurds were at this tune in possession of 
part of Bntanny, and their galleys paid plundering visits to Cornwall and 
Devon. 

^ Stow records that "he was cut down alive, and struggled with the hang- 
man, but was bowelled and quartered." 

i His name is thus spelt in his indictment} which b preserved in the Baga 
^ Secretis, in the Public Record Office. 
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nud Louis Tynoco, Portuguese refugees) are convicted, 
March 14. 

Loppez was a Portuguese Jew, who had been cap- 
tured in one of the ships of the Armada ; his presumed 
skill in medicine had reconmiended him to the queen. 
According to his indictment, he entered into corre- 
spondence with the ministers of Philip as a spy in May, 
1590; and in November, 1591, he received a jewel of 
gold and gems wprth ;^ioo for his services. In Sep- 
tember, 1593, he made an offer to poison the queen for 
the sum of 50,000 crowns, to which Fuentes consented, 
and urged Loppez to hasten the matter, "that the king 
may have a merry Easter." Some of the letters are pre- 
served in the indictments, and are most enigmatically 
worded. The payment for poisoning of the queen is 
spoken of as "the price of pearls" which Loppez has 
to sell ; and the sum for procuring the burning of the 
fleet, which he had undertaken, is called "your deter- 
mination about a little musk and amber which I am 
determined to buy." 

Patrick O'CoUun, a fencing-master, is convicted of 
having received a bribe of ;^30 to kill the queen, March i. 
He is executed. 

Loppez and his associates are executed ^, June 7. 

The citizens of London provide six ships and two 
pinnaces, and 450 foot-soldiers, for the queen's service \ 

^ Their execution had been thus lone delayed, in the hope of full information 
as to the desiens of the Spaniards. Ihey disappointed the expectation, and 
were, probably in consequence, treated even more cruelly than usual, as the 
whole summer's day was occupied with their execution. They were brought 
from the Tower to London-bndge, apparently on foot, then taken by water 
to Westminster, where, though called on to say what they could for them- 
selves, they were soon silenced. Then they were delivered to the marshal 
of the queen's bench, who took them by water to Southwark-stairs, and 
thence to the Marshalsea ; at London-bridge foot he gave them over to the 
sheri£fs of London, who laid them on hurdles, and conveyed them over the 
bridge to Leadenhall (where Loppez had resided), and thence to Tyburn ; 
and "there," says Stow, "they were hanged, cut down alive, holden down 
by strength of men, dismembered, bowelied, headed, and quartered, and 
their quarters set on the gates of the city." 

^ This was done in consequence of a precept from the queen, and was an 
open violation of the privileges of the citizens ; but no objection seems to 
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The earl of Tyrone" assumes the title of O'Neal, 
and foils various attempts made to reduce him to sub- 
mission. 

Brest is taken from the Spaniards by the troops of 
Henry IV., assisted by English ships, conmianded by 
Sir Martin Frobisher, who is mortally wounded, in 
November. 

A.D.1595. Robert Southwell, a Jesuit", is executed, 
Feb. 21. 

Some apprentices, and other unruly youths, raise 
a tumult on Tower-hill, Sunday evening, June 29. A 
proclamation is issued against such assemblies, July 4, 
and a provost-marshal (Sir Thomas Wilford) appointed 
for the city, with powers to punish by martial law •*. 

have been made. It afforded one of several precedents for the writ of ship- 
money in the time of Charles I. 

» He was the illegitimate grandson of the first earl (see a.d. 1^43), and 
received a royal charter of confirmation, May 10, 1587. He had gained this 
by his services against the last earl of Desmond. 

■* He was of a gentleman's family in Norfolk, and was bom about 1560 ; 
was educated at Douay, and came to England as a missionary in 158^. He 
was residing in the house of the countess of Arundel, when he was seized in 
Mavi 1592, was thrown into a dungeon in the Tower, and several times put 
to the torture. After three years' imprisonment, he was, on his own applica- 
tion, brought to trial, and was executed the next day. Lord Burghley, whom 
he had addressed, brutally remarking, that " if he was in such haste to be 
hanged, he should have his desire." Southwell was a writer of considerable 
powers, and has left several pieces, both in prose and verse, that deserve to be 
better known than they are. Two stanzas, from a poem written during his 
imprisonment, ** Upon the Picture of Death," are subjoined : — 

** Before my face the picture hangs. 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs 

That shortly I am like to find : 
But vet, alas I full little I 

Do think thereon, that I must die. 

m * * * * 

If none can 'scape Death's dreadful dart, 

If rich and poor his beck obey, 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart. 

Then I to 'scape shall have no way. 
Oh I grant me grace, O God, that I 
My life may mend, sith I must die." 

• The whole affair was a mere street broil between the youth and the 

warders of the Tower ; but as a discharged soldier had mixed in the fray, 

founding a trumpet, it was treated as "levying war against the queen's 
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Penzance burnt by the Spaniards, July. 
Drake and Hawkins sent against the Spanish settle- 
ments in the West Indies. The expedition fails, and 
both commanders die of disease. 

The queen demands repayment of her expenses 
from, the Hollanders ; they pay a small part only. 

The Lambeth Articles, which teach ultra-Calvinism, 
attempted to be imposed on the Church by Archbishop 
Whitgift, but withdrawn on the manifestation of the 
queen's displeasure p. 

AJ).1596. Calais is taken from the French by the 
Spaniards, April. While the siege was going on, offers 
of relief were sent from England, but declined *». 

A large English and Dutch fleet sails from Plymouth 
early in June, captures Cadiz, ravages the coast of Spain, 
and returns with a vast booty in August '. 

Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge, founded by Lady 
Frances Sydney, widow of Thomas Ratcliif, earl of 
Sussex. 

The London merchants despatch three ships to open 
a trade with the East Indies and China. 

A.D. 1597. A fleet sails in May, under the earl of Essex 
and Sir Walter Ralegh, against the Azores ; they fail to 
capture them ■. 

highness;" and five apprentices were executed as traitors on Tower-hill, 
July 24. 

P They were brought forward at the Hampton Court conferences in 1604, 
and rejected, but were adopted by the Irish Church in 1615. 

9 On Good-Friday and Easter-day (April o, 11) men were pressed in the 
churches, and sent towards Dover to embark, out were shortly set at 
liberty. 

' llie chief commanders were Lord Howard of Effingham (created earl of 
Nottingham soon after) and the earl of Essex. The mischief done to the 
Spaniards was very great, but would probably have been much greater if the 
proposal of Essex to remain in Cadiz with the land forces had been adopted. 
He had set at liberty some Moorish galley-slaves, and through them had 
opened a communication with the revolted Moors of the south of Spain, 
who were as grievously oppressed by the bigoted Philip on account of 
their religion as the Netherlanders had been, and were ready to join the 
invaders. 

* They ravaged some of the islands, but missed the Indian fleet. Disputes 
arose between the commanders, and they were enemies ever after. 
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The parliament meets October 24, and sits till Feb. 
9, 1598. 

An act passed for the punishment of *' rogues, vaga- 
bonds and sturdy beggars '," [40 Eliz. c. 4]. 

The queen's general pardon granted [c. 28], from 
which are excepted "all offences committed or done 
against the ecclesiastical estate or government estab- 
lished in this realm, or any heresy or schism in religion 
whatsoever *." 

A.D.1598. Henry IV. grants toleration to the Protes- 
tants, by the Edict of Nantes, which is declared "per- 
petual and irrevocable," April. He shortly after makes 
peace with the Spaniards. 

Jones, or Buckley, a seminary priest, executed, 
July 12. 

The earl of Cumberland (George Clifford) fits out 
an expedition to the West Indies, and plunders Porto 
Rico. 

Philip II. of Spain dies, Sept. 13. 

Edward Squyer*, convicted of attempting to poison 
the queen, is executed, Nov. 13. 

The queen's declining health gives rise to specu- 
lations as to her successor. The secretary Cecils en- 

t These appellations are given in the statute to all able-bodied persons 
who refuse to work for ordinary wages : any such was to be whipped and 
passed on to his native place, " there to put himself to labour as a true sub- 
ject ou^ht to do." In connexion with the subject of vagrancy and pau- 
Eerism it may be mentioned that overseers of the poor were appointed 
y statute in 1601, [43 Eli2. c. i]. 

" This pardon, as was usual, was to be " construed most benefidally for 
the subjects," but the list of matters excepted is so long as hardly to leave 
any offender to profit by it. 

* He was a soldier on board Essex's fleet against the Azores in the pre- 
ceding year, and being taken prisoner, was, according to his indictment, 
induced to undertake the task of killing the queen, by the persuasion of 
one Walpole, an English priest, in the service of Philip of Spain. Walpole 
is recorded to have admmistered the Eucharist to him, and assured nim 
that if he succeeded " he should be a glorious saint in heaven." Then he 
embraced him, "throwing his left arm about his neck, and making the 
sign of a cross on his head, saying, ' God bless thee, and give thee strength, 
iny son, and be of good courage ; I will pawn my soul for thine, and thou 
shah have my prayers both dead and alive, and full pardon of all thy sins." 
^ Robert Cecil, a younger son of the minister Burghley, was bom about 
'S^Sj and though weakly and deformed, yet sexvfedm xJaa ftsftt against the 
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deavours to come to an understanding with James of 
Scotland ; others bring forward the pretensions of Ara- 
bella Stuart •. 

A.D.1599. Great preparations made against a threat- 
ened invasion from Spain; the earl of Nottingham is 
made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, as well by sea 
as land. 

O'Neal having foiled various commanders' sent 
against him, the earl of Essex is, at his own request, 
appointed lord -lieutenant of Ireland, March 12. He 
lands at Dublin April 15. 

Essex wastes his army with fruitless marches, but 
without fighting ; holds a suspicious secret conference 
with O'Neal, and then suddenly leaves Ireland, Sept. 24. 
He abruptly presents himself before the queen at Non- 
such, Sept. 28. 

The earl is committed to the custody of the lord 
keeper (Sir Thomas Egerton), October 2 ; and Lord 
Mountjoy (Charles Blount) is sent as his successor into 
Ireland. 

A.D. 1600. Sixteen priests and four Romish laymen re- 
moved from the prisons about London to Wisbech castle. 

Negotiations for peace with Spain entered into at 
Boulogne, in May, but without success. 

The earl of Essex is examined before the council, 
and ordered to keep himself to his own house, June 5. 

Spanish Annada. He kept about the court, and on the death of Walsing- 
ham (1590) succeeded to his office. On the arrival of James in England, 
Cecil became his chief adviser, was made earl of Salisbury in 1605, and 
died May 24, 1612. The younger Cecil is usually esteemed more subtle 
and more implacable than his father; and the ruin of both Essex and 
Ralegh is generally ascribed to him. 

* She was cousin to James, and was believed to incline to Romanism. 
Ralegh, who was governor of Jersey, supported her claim, as did lord 
Cobmim, warden of the Cinque Ports, and the majority of the Romanists. 

• Sir John Norris, famous for his services in Flanders, France, Portugal, 
and elsewhere, was censured for ill success a^inst him, and died of vexa- 
tion soon after, and Sir Henry Bagnal received a total defeat at Black- 
water, Aug. 14, 1598. Poj^e Clement VIII. sent O'Neal a consecrated 
plume (said to be of phcenix feathers), and declared his followers to be 
entitled to all the indulgences granted to the ancient crusaders. 
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Five priests and two laymen executed in London, 
Durham, and Lincoln, June and July ; one layman for 
being reconciled, the other for relieving a priest, who 
was hanged with him. 

Ambassadors received from the king of Barbary, 
who profess to desire a commercial treaty, but are looked 
on as spies. 

James of Scotland is seized by Lord Gowrie and 
his brother Alexander Ruthven^, Tuesday, Aug. 5, but 
rescued by his attendants. 

Essex makes attempts to regain the queen's favour, 
and being repulsed, enters into negotiations with James 
of Scotland. He also leagues with Romanists as well 
as Puritans, and at length concerts a scheme for driving 
Cecil, Ralegh, and other opponents from the court. 

A charter for exclusive trade to the East Indies 
and China is granted to certain merchants of London '^, 
Dec. 31. 

A.D. 1601. The earl of Essex imprisons the councillors ** 
sent to him to warn him to desist from an alleged at- 
tempt to seize the queen's person, Sunday, Feb. 8. He 
then marches into the city, accompanied by the earls of 
Rutland and Southampton (Roger Manners and Henry 
Wriothesley) and William, lord Sandys, and "a multi- 

*» They were the sons of the earl of Gowrie executed in 1584 (see p. 169). 
According to the king's own account, he was decoded wnile hunting to 
their castle, when an armed man threatened him with a dagger, hut his 
^ards forced their way in, and the Ruthvens were killed. The transac- 
tion, usually called the Gowrie plot, is one of the most obscure in Scottish 
history. Tames, in remembrance of his deliverance, went to church every 
Tuesday during the rest of his life ; and an annual thanksgiving was held 
in Scotland, as was also done in England after his accession. 

« This was the origin of the English East India Company. They de- 
spatched five ships in the following year, under the command of James 
Lancaster ; a very profitable trade was the result, and the vessels, after 
visiting Sumatra andjava, reached the Downs in safety, Sept. 11, 1603. 

«* They were Sir Thomas Egerton, Henry Somerset earl of Worcester, 
Sir'William KnoUys, and Sir ^hn Popham. When he went into the city 
he left them in the care of Sir John Davyes, Francis Tresham and Owen 
Salysburye, *' many of the rebels then assembled, crying aloud. Kill them I 
kill them I "^ but diey were released after a confinement of a few hours, 
and before his return. 
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tude of armed men," but not being joined by the citizens, 
returns by water to Essex house, and at ten at night 
surrenders to the earl of Nottingham. He is tried (Lord 
Buckhurst being lord steward) on a charge, among other 
things, of endeavouring to "raise himself to the royal 
dignity,** Feb. 19, and is found guilty. He is executed 
Feb. 25 •. 

John Pybush, a seminarist, is executed, after seven 
years' imprisonment, Feb. 18. Two others, and a 
widow lady who had assisted a priest, are executed 
Feb. 27. 

Cecil enters into a correspondence in cipher with 
James of Scotland, March 10'. 

A body of Spaniards land in Ireland, and fortify 
Kinsale, Sept. 

The parliament meets October 27, and sits till 
Dec. 19. 

Payment of black mail (stated to be common in the 
northern parts) forbidden [43 Eliz. c. 13]. 

A.D.1602. Sir Richard Levison and Sir Richard Mon- 
son are sent with a fleet against the Spaniards. They 
fail in capturing the Indian ships, but burn a fleet of 
galleys at Coimbra. 

Sir Robert Mansel destroys a squadron of Spanish 
galleys in the English ChanneL 

A proclamation issued for pulling down newly-built 

* The earl of Southampton was tried with him and was found guilty, but 
his life was spared. Indictments were also found against William lord 
Sandys, and Edward lord Cromwell, Sir Edmund Bayneham, and 30 other 
knights and gentlemen, among whose names appear those of several who 
afterwards jomed in the Gunpowder plot, as Catesby, Tresham, and Chris- 
topher and John Wright, but comparatively few of them were brought to 
trial ; they were instead imprisoned, and paid heavy fines. On Feb. 28, 
a young man, named Woodcock, was han^^ed for speaking in condenma- 
tion of the arrest of Essex. On Feb. 20, Sir Edmund Bayneham and two 
others were found guilty, and on March <, Sir Christopher Blunt and four 
others were condemned, of whom Sir Gelly Merrick and Henry CufTe were 
executed March 13, and Sir Christopher Blunt and Sir Charles Danvers, 
March 18. 

' This is the date of the first letter now known to exist : the prior com- 
munications had apparently been verbal, through trusted messengers. 
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houses in and within three miles of London and West- 
minster"^. 

The Spaniards in Kinsale are obliged to capitulate, 
June. Tyrone soon after makes his submission, and is 
pardoned. -• 

A.D.1603. Anderson, a seminary priest, is executed, 
Feb. 17. 

The queen dies at Richmond, Thursday, March 24, 
at two in the morning. She is buried in the chapel of 
Henry VII. at Westminster, April 28. 



Events in General History. 

The religious wars in France commence 

Si^e of Malta by the Turks .... 

The Netherlanders take up arms against Spain 

Rebellion of the Moors in Spain . 

The Turks defeated at the battle of Lepanto 

The St Bartholomew massacres in France 

The Catholic League formed . 

The Union of Utrecht . 

Portugal annexed to Spain . 

The Spanish Armada defeated 

Henry IV. of France abjures Protestantism 

The Dutch b^n their trade with India 

The Edict of Nantes .... 



A.D. 
I56I 

1565 
1566 

1568 

I57I 
1572 
1576 

1579 
1580 

1588 

1593 

1595 
1598 



* "Little was done/' says Stow, "and small effect followed, more than 
of other the like proclamations beforetime made, and even an act of par- 
liament to that purpose*' [35 Eliz. c. 6, "against new buildings^" passed in 
Z593]-. In spite of legislation, he complains, " these cities are still mcreased 
in building of cottages and pestered with inmates, to the great infection 
and other annoyances of them both." The law, however, was not suffered 
entirely to remain a dead letter, commissions of inquiry being frequently 
issued, particularly in the time of Charles I., which raised large sums by 
composition with the offenders; and this practice was revived imder the 
Commonwealth. 
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Abel, Thomas, 74. 

Abyngton, Edward^ 173. 

Admonition to Parliament, 159. 

Adrian VI., pope, 44. 

A Lasco, John, 09. 

Albany, Alexander, duke of^ 13. 

John, as. 

Alcock, John, bishop of Ely, 18. 
Alengon, Francis, duke of, 136 : see 

Anjou. 
Alexander VI., pope, 21. 
Allen, John, archbishop of Dublin, 

58. 

William, 132, 152, 164, 179. 

a Jesuit, 164, 165. 

Alphonso, a Spanish friar, Z23. 
Alva, Ferdinand, duke of, 153, 159, 

160. 
Amboise, pacification of, i48«, 
Anabaptists burnt, 71, 73, xoo, x6x. 
Anderson, a seminary priest, 1914. 
Andrew's, St., Alexander, archbishop 

of, 34. 
Andrews, Thomas, a sheriff, 176. 
Angus, Archibald Douglas, earl of^ 

35» 
Anjou, Francis, duke of, 136, Z64, 

167. 
Anne (Boleyn), queen of Henry 

VIII., 29, 52, 62, 63. 
—— of Cleves, queen of Henry 

VIII., »8, 73, 110. 
— — of Britanny, 12. 
Ansly, Latimer s servant, zia. 
Antonio, Don, Z64, 182. 
Antwerp, defence of, 167. 
Apprentices, London, 188. 
Arden, Edward, 168. 
Armada, the Spanish, 177. 
Arnold, Sir Nicholas, 114. 
Arran, James Hamilton, earl of, 76, 

79- 
■ James Stuart, earl o^ 164, 

x6j, 172. 
Arthington, a Puritan, 184. 
Arthur, son of Henry VII., 7, 18, 21. 
Articles of Religion, the Forty-two, 

zoo. 



Articles of Rdigion, the Thirty-nine, 

148, 159. 
Arundel, Henry Fitzalan, earl of, 

IIO. 

Philip Howard, 171. 

— -— ^— Humphrey, an insurgent. 



95- 



Sir Thomas, xoi. 



Ashley, Katherine, 94. 

Aske, Robert, 65, 66. 

Askew, Anne, 81. 

Association for the protection of Eli- 
zabeth, 169. 

Attainder without trial, 14, 71, 73, 94. 

; forbidden, 121. 

Aubin, St., battle of, 13. 

Audley, James, lord, 19. 

Sir Thomas, lord keeper, 51. 

Augmentations, court of, 62. 

Aylmer, Sir Lawrence, 25. 

Azores, fruitless expedition to the, 
Z89. 

Babyngton's conspiracy, X73. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 163. 

Bagnal, Sir Henry, 191. 

Bale, John, bishop of Ossory, 99, xi2. 

Bales, Christopher, a priest, Z83. 

Ballard, John, 173. 

Barker, a priest, 172. 

Barlow, William, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 1x8, X4S. 

Bame, George, lord mayor, xzi. 

Barnes, Robert, 54, 74. 

Bamewell, Robert, X73. 

Barrow, Henry, 185. 

Barry, lord, x6, 37. 

Bartholomew, massacre of St.f 159. 

Barton, Elizabeth, 60. 

Bartons, the, Scottish naval adven- 
turers, 23, 3a. 

Barwys, John, X84. 

Bayneham, Sir Edmund, X93. 

Beaton, Cardinal, 76, 79, 8z. 

Beauchanu) Tower, die, 83. 

Beaulieu Abbey, 19, 72. 

Beche, Tohn, abbot of Colchester, 73. 

Bedford, John Russell, earl of, 95. 
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Bedingfield, Sir Heniy, 119, 129. 
Beggars, statutes against, 91, Z90. 
BeU, Dr., 40. 
Bellamy, Elizabeth, Jerome, Kathe- 

rine, 173. 
Bellingham, Sir Edward, 98. 
Benevolences, 14, 17, 22, 44, 8a 
Berkeley, Sir Maurice, 1x6. 
Berminp^ham, William, 68, 75. 
Bible, m English, set up in each 

church, 70 ; the Geneva, 147 ; new 

translation, Z47; translated into 

Welsh, 148. 
Biengi 68. 

Bigot, Sir Francis, ^. 
Bingham, Sir Richard, 173. 
Birchall, Thomas, 119. 
Birde, John, bishop of Chester, xz8. 
Bishoprics, foundation of six new, 

.56. 
Bishops' Book, the, 57. 
Blackheath, battle of, 19. 
Black mail, 193. 
Black men. Black immey. Black 

rent, 68, 69. 
Blackwater, oattle of, 19X. 
Blunt, Sir Christopher, X93. 
Bocher, Joan, 99. 
Boleyn, Anne, 47, 51, 52. 

Sir Thomas, 47. 

Bonner, Edmund, bishop of London, 

SO* 91* 93f 96, 106, III, 1X2, X13, 

X26, isx. 
Bora, Catherine, 43. 
Bosgrave, a Jesuit, 166. 
Bothwell, James Hepburn, earl of, 

iSi» 152. 

- J[°^ Ramsay, lord, X4. 

• Fatrick Hepburn, earl of, X4. 

Boulogne, 79, 8x, 96. 
Bourbon, Charles, duke of, 44. 
Bourn, Bonner's chaplain, xxx. 
Bowes, Sir George, X54. 
■ Sir Robert, 76. 

Bradford, an insurgent, X26. 

- John, a martyr, xxx, X23. 
Brandon, Charles, duke of Suffolk, 

„ 34.44- 
Brehon law, 67. 
Brereton, William, 62. 
Brett, Alexander, XX5. 
Brian, Sir Edward, 51. 
Bristol, see of, founded, 56. 
Bromley, Sir Thomas, lord chan- 
cellor, X74. 
Bronholme, a priest, 74. 
Brooks, James, bishop qf Gloucester, 
zaj. 
Browne, George, archbishop of Dub- 



Browne, Robert, a sectary, 167. 

— Lady, 160. 

Brownists, or Barrowists, x86. 
Bucer, Martin, 93, 100, 125. 
Buckhurst, Thomas Sackville, lord, 

193- 
Buckingham College, Cambridge, 

foundation of, 41. 
Edward Stafford, duke 

of. 41, 42. 
Buckley, a pnest, 190. 
Buhner, Sir John, 66. 
Burchet, Peter, x6o. 
Burghley, William Cecil, lord, 130, 

158, 1S8. 
Burgundy, Philip, duke of, x8, 20, 

22. 
Burke, Ulick, 75. 
Bury, an insurgent, 96. 
Bushbridge, John, 74. 
Bushe, Paul, bishop of Bristol, xi8. 
Butler, Sir Pierce, 4X. 

Lady Eleanor, X2. 

Byerahe, 68. 

Cadiz, capture of, X89. 

Cadwalader, 2. 

Cajetan, Cardinal, 43. 

Calais, capture of, 127. 

Cambray, peace of, 47 ; conferences 
at, X28. 

Campegius, Cardinal, 40, 46, 47, 52. 

Campion, Edward, 126, X32, X64, X65, 
x66. 

Canne, 67. 

Capel, Sir William, 23. 

Caractacus, x. 

Cardinal College, Oxford, 82. 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, 7X, 73. 

Sir Peter, 1x4, xxs. 

Lady, xxs. 

Carter, William, a printer, x68. 

Carthusians, execution of, 6x. 

Cartwright, Thomas, xs6. 

Catesby, Robert, 193. 

Cautionary towns, the, X73. 

Cavendish, Thomas, 138. 

Cecil, Sir William, xoi, 130. 

Robert, X3, X90, 191, 192. 

Ceremonies, prombition of accus- 
tomed, 93. 

Chamberlam (or Constable), William, 
X24. 

Sir Ralph, 144. 

Chamberleyn, Sir Robert, 14. 

Chambres, John, 135. 

Chancellor, Richard, X2i, 126. 

Charke, a Puritan, 160, x66. 

C\iai\esV.,the emperor, 40, 43 — ^47, 
70, 1^, ^ ^^, %S» ^<»S» «^- 
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Charles IX., of Fnuoe, 147. 
Chamock, John, 173. 
Cheke, Sir John, 89. 
Chester, see of, founded, 56. 
China, attempts to open txade with, 

189, 192. 
Christ Churdi College, Qzibtd, 

founded, 83. 
Christ's CoIl^e,Canibridge, founded, 

33. 
Church goods, in ve n t o ries ol^ ^5. 
in Irdand, its state m the 

time of Henry VIII., 38. 
Clement VII., pope, 46, 53. 
VIII., 191. 

Ja<iues, 183. 

Qere, Sir John, 137. 
Cleves, Anne o^ 38, 73, xxo. 
CUffoid, Sir Robert, 16. 
Clinton, Edward, lord, 98, 138. 
Cobham, Georee Brooke, lord, xx8. 
Cock, John, a herald, 87. 
Cody^ or cosher, 69. 
CoiK and livery^ ^8, 68. 
Coligny, the admiral, 159. 
Colleges, chantries, free chapels, and 

hospitals granted to the crown, 

80, 93. 
Colhns, a priest, 71. 
Cond^, prince of, 147. 
Congregation of the Lord, 77. 
' lords of the, 146. 

Constable, Sir Robert, 66. 
Cook, Laurence, prior of Doncas- 

ter, 74. 
Coping, John, x6j. 
Coppinger, a Puntan, 184. 
Cornish insurrections, 19, 95. 
Council of the North established, 

66. 

■ the Marches of Wales, 78. 
Coiutenay, Edward, earl of Devoni 

xxo, X18, xio. 
Coverdale, Miles, 54, xoo, X4S. 
Cox, Dr., ^3, 97. 
Cranmer, Thomas, 47, 49 ; archbishop 

of Canterbury, sx, 53, 87, 93, 93, 

95, I03, IDS, XO9, 1X3, XX3, X14, 

1x8, xxo, X23» 124. 

Creagh, Richard, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, 59. 

Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit, X69. 

Croft, Elizabeth, an impostor, XX4. 

Crofts, Sir James, xx4, xx5, XX7, 133. 

■ a pnest, 7X. 
Cromwell, Edwardi lord, X93. 
Thomas, 30, 48, 57, 6x, 70, 

Cune, Henrv, X93. 
Culpeper, Thomas, 75. 



Cumberland, George Clifford, earl 

of X83, X9a 
Curie, a secretary, 174. 
Curwen, Bennet, 50. 
Hugh, 55. 

Dacre, Leonard, 155. 

William, lord, 6a 

of the Soiith, Thomas Fiennes, 

k»rd,74. 
Danvers, Sir Charies, X93. 
Darcv, Thomas, lord, 65, 66. 
Damley, Henry Stuart, lord, x5o» 

151. 
Daubeny, Giles, lord, X9. 

William, x6. 

Davison, a secretary, \^$. 

Day, George, bishop of Chichester, 

XOX, XX3. 

Deago, Katherine, 163. 

Dealcastle built, 56. 

Dean, Henry, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 35. 

Debenham, Sir Giles, x6. 

De la Pole, Edmund, x8. 

Richard, 3x, 33, 44, 45. 

William, 3x. 

Delvin, Richard Nugent, lord, 43. 

Dereham^ Francis, 75. 

Dering, Edward, a Puritan, x6o. 

Desmond, Maurice Fit^erald, earl 
of, x6 ; another, 44. 

Gerald Fiti^erald, X50, x68. 

Devereux, a priest, X73. 

Devon, Edward Coiutenay, earl of, 
xxo, xx8, XX9. 

Devonshire, insurrections in, X9, 95. 

Digby, Sir Simon, 20. 

Dighton, an alleged murderer, X5. 

Dorset, Thomas Grey, marquis of, 
xj. x3, 35, 33. 

Henry Grey, xoi. 

Douay, semmary at, founded, X33, 
XS3 ; its protomartyr, 163. 

Douglas, lady Margaret, 64, 79. 

Dowdall, George, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, XX3. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 138, X63, X73, 



X77, X78, x83, X89. 
Dreux, battle of, X47. 



Drury, Sir Drew, 155. 

Dudley, Edmund, 6, 7, 3x, 33, 31, 

33, 33- 

Sir Ambrose, 84, xxo, XX3. 

Sir Andrew, 90, iti, i33. 

lord Guilford, 84, iio, X13. 

Henry, 8^, no, 113, 125- 

John, earl of Warwick, 84, 



xxo, IIX 



Sir Robert, 1x4. 
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Dunne, Henry, 173. 
Durham, see of* suppressed, xos ; re- 
established, 119. 

East India Company, origin of the, 
193. 

Edgecombe, Sir Richard, xi, 13. 

Edinburgh, capture of, 79, 91. 

treaty of, 146. 

Edmund, son of Henry VII., 7. 

Edwrard VI., reign of, 86 — 103. 

Effingham : see Howard of Effing- 
ham. 

Egerton, Sir Thomas, 191, 192. 

Egremont, Sir John, 13. 

Egyptians (Gipsies), 50, 163. 

EUzabeth, widow of Edward IV., xz. 

■■ of York, queen of Henry 

VII., 5, 7, 8, 10, ao. 

aueen, reign of, za9^x94. 
aughter of Henry VI L, 7. 
daughter of I^enry VIII., 



«9, 94, no, 118. 1x9. 
Emmanuel CoU^^ Cambridge, 

founded, xto. 
Empson, Richard, 6, 7, 3^, 31, 33. 
English great captaias in Ireland, 

36- 
^^— Pale, the, ^ 

Eric, king of Sweden, X36. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, eail of, X83, 

189, 191, 19a, 193. 
Exeter, sieges xAy 19, 95. 
— — — Henry Courteney, marquis 

of. 71. 
Exmew, a Carthusian, 6x. 

Fagius, Paul, 93, xas. 

Family of Lore, 161. 

Fane, Sir Ralph, xox. 

Fedcenham(or HowmanX John, ab- 
bot of Westminster, xas. 

Fdton, John, x^ 

Fen, John, a seminaxy priest, x€9. 

FeringdoQ, Hugh, abtnt of Read- 
ing. 7x. 

Feron, a monk, 61. 

Fcnar, Robert, bishopof St. David'Ss, 
118, ia3. 

Feth«rstooe« Dr^ 74, zo8. 

Field, a tliYine, 159. 

F^xstoCraits awi tenths 6ok xai, 14*. 

FSsber, John, bishop of Ro<£ester, 

- «6,6q.6x. 

Fk^tenU, Sir 




xo: their &II, 59. 




Fitzwalter, John RatclifT, lord, x6, 

18, 153. 
Flammock, Thomas, 19. 
Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, X76. 
Flodden, battle of, 34. 
Flower, William, 123. 
Forbes, Alexander, lord, 13. 
Foreign congregations in England, 

99, 112, 1x8. 
Forest, a friar, 70. 
Forrest, an alleged murderer, 15. 
Fotheringhay Castle, 1x9, 174, 175, 

176. 
Fox, Richard, bishop of Winchester, 

X9, 32. 
Foxe, John, the Martyrologist, 158, 

161. 
Foy andpa]f^ 69. 
France, notices of the afiiadrs of, X45, 

Francis I. of France, 35, 40, 4a — 47, 
70, 80, 90. 

II., 14s, 147. 
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II., duke of Britanny, xa, X3. 
French Protestants, X34, 145. 
Frobisher, Martin, X38, X78, 183, 

x88. 
Fuentes, count de, x86, X87. 

Gabriel, Rowland, 162. 
Gage, Sir John, xx6. 

Rohm, 173. 

Galloglasses, 37. 
Gama, Stephen Ferrara da, 186. 
Gardiner,Stephen,bishopofWindies- 
ter, 50^ 90, 91, 93, 100, 105, X06, 

XXO, XX2, XX3, X16, XX^ X2I, X24. 

Gate, Sir Henry and Sir John, xxx. 

G«Dson, ^ David, 74. 

Gerard, Thomas, 74. 

Gorard, & Thomas, X73. 

Ghinucd, Jexomi^ bishop of Wor- 
cester, 52. 

Gipsies, 50, 163. 

GkNioester, see oi^ founded, 56 ; sop- 
pcessed, xoa« 

Goodxidi, Thomas, bbhop of Ely, 93. 

Gotdoa, lady Katheriae, 17. 

Gowxie, Alexander RuthTen, cail o<. 
X67, X69. 

^— ^ plot, Vjfk. 

GraTelines, battle of, xa& 

Greenwood, John, X85. 

Gxcgory XIU., pope, xs9. »«3. «^ 

Gxesham, Sir Tliomas, X4X, xyy. 
Grey, kitd Leonaxd. 58, », 66, 74. 

lord Thomas, 1x4, xxj. 

lady Jaac, ?• 3S» «% "^ "«>» 
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Gt«7t lady Katherinc, 14a 

— ^ladyilaiy, 140. 

— ^ ci Wihon, WiUiain» kml, 127, 

X46. 
GfimatoD, Edwmrd, 144. 
Grindal, Edmund, xza, 141, 243; 

archbishop of Canterbuiy, x6xi 

Grovne, 8i^;e of the, i8a. 
Gioubrd, lady, 160. 
Gabe, the inmily of» 145. 177. 
-^— Frmncis, duke or, 137, X45, 

— ^ — Henry, 179, 180. 
Guisnes, capture of, 127. 

Hacket, IK^iam, 184. 
Hale, a monk, 6z. 
Hales, Christopher, 48. 
Hall, a priest, 168. 
Hamond, Matthew, 164. 
Hance, Edward, 166. 
HariesCon, John, 144. 

- Sir Richard, 16. 
Harley, Jchn, bishop of Hereford, 

zx8. 
Harper Sir George,^ xas. 

- mlliam, a priest, 94. 
Harrington, a priest, 186. 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, 160, 177. 
Hawes, Christopher, an alderman, 

33. 

Hawkins, Sir John, X38, x6o, X78, 
X83, x8o. 

Hayes, John, 14. 

Heath, Nicholas, bishop of Worces- 
ter, 98, xoz, 1x2 ; archbishop of 
York and lord chancellor, 124 

Henry VII., rei^ of, 4 — 23. 

• VIII., reign of, 24—83. 

■ II,, of France, 90, X3X. 

III., 136, 17s, 183. 

IV., 18^, 184, 186, 190. 

— ^ son of Henry VII., 7, 21. 

■ natural son of Henry VIII., 
29. 

Hericky 67. 

Hertford, Edward Seymour, earl of, 
79, 80, 89 ; another, 140. 

Heyron, John, 16. 

High Commission, court of, 141. 

Hodgkins, suffragan bishop of Bed- 
ford, 145. 

Holgate, Robert, archbishop of York, 

93, 113. xx8- . 
Holland, a manner, 71. 
Holmes, Thomas, an insurgent, 96. 
Holstock, William, x6o. 
Holyman, John, bishop of Bristol, 

X23. 



Homilies, Book of, set forth, 90. 

Hooker, Richard, 137. 

Hooper, John, bishop of Worcester, 

96, ^, X03, XT2, 118, X22. 

Hopkins, Nicholas, a Carthusian, 

4a- 

Hops, John, abbot of Wobum, diS. 

Home, a lay brother of the Charter- 
house, 74. 

Robert, X12 ; bishop of Win- 
chester, X51. 

Horsey, Dr., 54. 

Houghton, a Carthusian prior, 61. 

Howard, Sir Edward, 32, 33, 34. 

Sir Thomas, 32, 34. 

Lord Thomas, 64. 

Lord William, 75, xi6. 

of Effingham, Cliiarles, lord* 

178, 189. 

Humphrey, dean of Winchester, 1494 

Hunne, Richard, 54. 

Hunsdon, Henry Carey, lord, 155. 

Hussey, John, lord, 66. 

Innocent VIII., pope, 53. 

Ireland, notices of the adSairs of, zOf 

3S» 41, sSt 66, 75, 98, 112. 
Insh chief captains, 36. 

chieftains made peers, 75. 

names adopted by the English, 

37- 
Irishman, Cornelius, a priest, 156. 

James III. of Scotland, 13. 

IV., X4, 17, 18, 19, so, 21, 33, 



34. 



v., 61, 76. 

VI., X52, 160, 164, X67, 173, 



17s, 181, 191, 192, 19^ 
Jane, queen of Henry VIII., 29, 63, 

66. 
** Jasper, Perkin's tailor," 20. 

{enkinson, Anthony, Z2z. 
erome, William, 74. 
esus College, Cambridge, founded, 
18 ; Oxford, 158. 
Jewel, John, bishop of Salisbury, 137. 
John's, St., College, Cambridge, 

founded, 33 ; Oxford, 126. 
Jones, a priest, 19a 
— — — Edward, 173. 
Joseph, Michael, a rebel, 19. 

Katherine of Aragon, ax ; queen <^ 
Henry VIII., 29, 32, 40, 45, 46, 47, 
52, 6x. 

(Howard), queen of Henry 

VIII., 29, 74. 75. r „ _ 
(Parr), queen of Henry 



VIII., 29, 78, 81, 94- 
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Katherine, daughter of Henry VI I. , 7. 
-^— — — de Medicis, queen-mother 

of France, 147. 
Kent, Henry Grey, earl of, 174, 176. 
Kernes, Irish, 37. 
Ket (or Knight), Norfolk msurgents, 

96. 
Keting, James, prior of Kilmainham, 

16. 
Kett, Francis, 182. 
Keyes, Thomas, 141. 
Kildare, Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of, 

10, 41. 
— ^-^— Gerald, son of the above, 

41, 58 ; his son, " Silken Thomas,'' 

58 ; his grandson, Gerald, 59. 
Kmg Henry's College, 82. 
King of Ireland, the title asstmied, 

75- 
Kmg's Book, the^ 57. 

Kingston, Sir Anthony, 124. 

— ^ Sir William, 49. 

Kinsale, 193, 194. 

Kitchin, Anthony, bishop of Llandaff, 

144. 
Knesworth, Sir Thomas, 23. 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 

73> 127. 
Knollys, Sir William, 192. 
Knox, John, 77, 78. 
Kyntroiskf 69. 

Lambert, John, 71. 

Lambeth Articles, the, 189. 

Lancaster, James, a navigator, X02. 

Thomas, bishop of Kil- 
dare, X12. 

Landois, minister of the duke of 
Britanny, 5. 

Langsidc, battle of, 152, 

Latimer, John Nevill, lord, 65, 79. 

' Hugh, bishop of Worcester, 

56, 70, 72, U2, u8, 123. 

Lawrens, a Carthusian prior, 6z. 

Lea, a priest, 172. 

Lee, Edward, archbishop of York, 65. 

Rowland, bishop of Lichfield, 51. 

Le^er, St., Sir Anthony, 66, 98. 

Leicester, Hobert Dudley, earl of, 

133. 149. 158, 172, i73i 175, i77> 
178. 

Lenox, John Stuart, earl of, 13. 

Matthew Stuart, 79, 155, 158. 

Esme Stuart, duke of, 164, 

167. 
LeoX., pope, 33, 40. 
Leslie, Norman, 81. 
Leverous, Thomas, bishop of Kildare, 

i^vison. Sir Richard, 193. 



Lewis, John, z68. 

Lincoln, John de la Pole, earl of, zz, 

Z2. t 

John, a rioter, 4a 

Lincolnshire, insurrection in, 64. 
Lisle, John Dudley, viscount, 79, 80, 

90. 
Liturgy, the new, introduced into 

IreSmd, 98. 
Loppez, Roeer, z86. 
Lorraine, Charles, cardinal of, 145. 
Louis XI I. of France, 34, 35. 
Louisa of Savoy, queen-mother of 

France, 44.^ 
Lovel, Francis, lord, 9, xo, Z2. 
Lumley, John, lord, 65. 
Luther, Martin, 43. 

Mackerell, Matthew, abbot of Bar- 
lings, 66. 

MacMorough, an Irish chieftain, 36, 
38. 

Malcolm IV. of Scotland, 18. 

Mallet, Dr., a chaplain, zoo. 

Mansel, Sir Robert, Z9Z. 

Mar, John Erskine, earl of, Z58. 

Margaret, duchess of Burgimdy, Z3, 

cotmtess of Richmond, 4, 

22. 33- 

daughter of Henry VII., 

7, 2z ; queen of Scotland, 35, 40. 

Marian persecution, the, 122. 

Mar Prelate tracts, the, 186. 

Marriner, William, zz8. 

Martin, Gregory, 169. 

Martyr, Peter, 93, 113. 

Mary I., reign of, 104 — Z28. 

of Guise, queen-mother of Scot- 
land, 76, 77, 79, Z46. 

queen of Scots, 76, 93, Z3Z, Z4S, 

Z46, Z50, Z5Z, Z52, Z69, Z74, Z7S, 
Z76. 

daughter of Henry VII., 7, 34, 

40. 

daughter of Henry VIII., 29, 

63, 9z, 95, 99, zoo, zzo. 

Maximilian, the emperor, 33, 40. 

Mayne, Cuthbert, a seminary priest, 
Z63. 

Medina Sidonia, Alfonso Perez, duke 
of, T79. 

Mendham, Robert, zzo. 

Merrick, Sir Gelly, X93. 

Mertyegkty 69. 

Michael's Mount, St., zo. 

Middle class, rise of the, in Eng- 
land, 2. 

Middlemore, a Carthusian, 6z. 

Mildmayt S\t V/akcx, iio. 
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Monasteries, suppression of the, 55, 
72 ; some few re-founded, X09, 125 ; 
again suppressed, X09, 143. 

Monastics, treatment <x the expelled, 

26, 92. 

Monson, Sir Richard, 193. 

Sir William, 183. 

Montacute, Anthony Browne, lord, 

X2i2. 

Henry Pole, 25, 71. 

Montfort, Sir Simon, 16. 

More, Sir Thomas, 27,44, 48,51,60,61. 

Morley, Lady, x6o. 

Morton, James Douglas, earl of, 160, 
164, x66. 

John, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 6, 15, sj. 

Nicholas, X53. 

Mountjoy, Charles Blotmt, lord, xqx. 

Murray, James Stuart, earl o^ 152, 

155- 
MusironSy 69. 

Nanian, Sir John, 25. 
Nau, a secretary, X74. 
Nelson, John, X63. 
Netherlands, protection of the, ac- 
cepted by Elizabeth, X72. 
Neville, Bu- Edward, 7X. 

Edmund, 170, 171. 

Sir George, X5. 

Sir Henry, X56. 

Newdigate, a Carthusian, 61. 
Nicholas, Henry, x6x. 
Nicholson (or Lambert), John, 7X. 
Norfolk, insurrection in, 96. 
— ^— Thomas Howard, duke of, 

27, 65, 66, 73, 76, 8x, 82, no, XXX, 

lomas, his grandson, X53, 



113, 1x5. 
The 



X56, X58. 
Norres, Henry, 56. 
Norris, Sir Joim, X73, 182, X83, X9x. 

Henry, 6x, 62. 

North, insurrections in the, 13, 65, 

Councilof the, 66. 

Northampton, William Parr, marquis 

of, 78, 98, III, 118, 144. 
Northumberland,HenryPercy,fourth 

earl of, 13. 
Henry, sixth earlof, 

49. 



of, X72. 



Henry, eighth earl 

Thomas, seventh 
earl of, 154, i57» i59* „ 

John Dudley, duke 



X92. 



of, 86, 90, 96, 97, 98, xoo— X03, los, 

IIO, III. 



Norton, Richard, 154. 
Nottingham, Cluuics Howard, earl 
of, 189. 

O'Brien, Donough and Morough, 75. 
O'CoUun, Patrick, 187. 
Oglethorpe, Owen, bishqp of Carlisle, 

141. 143- 
Old Hall Green, 132. 
O'Neal, Con and Matthew, 75. 

Hugh, 188, x^, 192. 

Orange, WilUam I., prince of, 

O'Rurke, Sir Brvan, 184. 

Osep Napea, a Russian ambassador, 

126. 
Oylegeag, 67. 
Oxford, see of, founded, 56. 

Pale, the Exiglish, 36. 

Palmer, Sir Thomas, xxx. 

Papal power, the, set aside, 52 ; re« 
stored, 121 ; again superseded, 
x^x. 

Parker, Matthew, archbishop of Can- 
terbiny, 137, 142, 144, x6x. 

Parma, Hercules Famese, duke of, 
X79, x8o, i8x. 

Parr, George van, xoo. 

Pafty, William, 170, 17X. 

Parsons, Robert, 164. 

Partridge, Sir Miles, xox. 

Paslew, John, abbot of Whailey, 66. 

Paul III., pope, 7a 

IV., 123, 130, 146. 

Peacock, Reginald, bishop of Chi- 
chester, 53. 

Pechy, lohn, 17. 

Pembroke, William Herbert, earl 

of, 5- 

j3&per Tudor, 4, 11. 

William Herbert, loi. 

Pendleton, Dr., XX9. 
Penredd, Timothy, 139. 
Penry, Henry, x86. 
Penzance burnt, 189. 
Percy, lord Henry, 47, 49. 

Sir Thomas, 65, 66. 

Perrott, Sir Tohn, x68, 184. 
Peterborougn, see of^ founded, 56. 
Peto, William or Peter, a Franciscan, 

55; 

Phihp 11. of Spain, X07, 1x4, 119, 126, 
X27, 130, X64, X77, X79, X83, X87, 
xoo. 

Philip the archduke, x8, 20, 22. 

Pickering, Sir William, 114. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, the, 65. 

Pinkie, little of, 91. 

Pirates, 6x, 94, x6o. 

Pius v., pope, 134, X53, 155. 
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Poer, lady Katherine, 68. 
P<n$onerSjpuni9hment of, 5a 
Pole, Sir Geoffrey, 71. 
— — - Reginald, carainal, 64, 71, 1x4, 

X30. X3X, x^, xas, xaS. 
-^— Ursula, 43. 
»-'— Arthur and Edmund, X49. 
— — - Edmund de la, x8. 
—— Richard de la, ax, 93, 44, 45. 
— ~ William de la, ax. 
Pooley, a gpy, 173. 
Pope, Sir Thomas, 135, xsg. 
Popham, Sir John, 193. 
Pormorte, Thomas, X84. 
Portion canon, 70. 
Po3rnet, John, bishop of Winchester, 

xoo. 
Poynings, Sir Edward, x6, 34. 
Prerogative tmder Elisibeth, X39. 
Proctor, an insurgent, xa6. 
Promoters, false witnesses so called, 

ax, 33. 
Prophesyings, puritanical meetings, 

forbidden, X63. 
Protestants, French, X34, X45; Ger- 

man, 70, 93, 99, xxs, xx8. 
Puritans, the, X33, X34, X3S, XS7, X58, 

159, 163, X78, X85. 
Pybush, John, 193. 

Quentin, St., battle of, X36. 

Raddiff, Egremond, X54. 

Robert, x6. 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, 135, X70, X78, 
x8^ X91, X93. 

Ratdifi, Sir John, x6. 

« Sir Thomas, 113. 

Rawson, Sir John, 73. 

Read, ELichard, 8a ^ 

Reformation, the, in England, 53 ; 
in Scotland, 76 ; in Irelsmd, s^ 

Registers, parish, 7a 

Reynolds, a monk, 6x. 

Rioddi, Don Martinez de, X70. 

Richard, alleged duke of Voric, 15 — 
ao. 

Richmond, Henry, duke of, 39. 

Mary, duchess of, 39. 

' Margaret, countess of, 4, 

33, 33. 

Ridley, Nicholas, bishop of Roches- 
ter, 90, 94 ; of London, 98, 99, xos, 
no,- 118, X19, xa3. 

RIdolfi, a Florentine, 153. 

Riot act, the, 97. 

Risby, John, a Lollard, 76. 

Rishton, a priest, 166. 

Hiyers, Ricnard Woodville, earl, X3. 
Jiizzio, David, 150. 



Rochester, Sir Robert, xoo. 
Rochford, George Boleyn, lord, 63, 

63- 
Lady, 75. 

Rogers, John, a martyr, xix, X33. 

Rolston, Francb, X58. 

Rome, capture of, 46. 

Romi&h priests, banidunent of, X7X. 

Rosse, Richard. 50. 

Rothe, John, 58. 

Royal household, expenses of the, x8. 

Russell, Sir John, 48, 95. 

Russia company incorporated, xzx. 

Ruthven, raid of. X67. 

Alexander, X93. 

Rutland, Roger Manners, earl of, 
X93. 

Salisbury, Margaret Pole, countess 
of, 71, 74, XOf. 

Salmon, William, 17. 

Salysburye, Owen, X93. 

Thomas, 173. 

Sampson and Humphrey, noncon- 
formists, X06, X4p, x58.^ 

Sanctuary, the right of, limited, 3X. 

Sandys, £dwin, X05, xxo, X43. 

M^lijun, lord, 193, X03, 

Saunders^ a papal legate, X04, x65< 

Savage, Sir H., x6. 

John, a conspirator, X73. 

Scarborough Castle, seizure of, X36. 

Scilly Isles, the, 04, x86. 

Scory, John, bishop of Chichester^ 
X18, 1A5. 

Scotland, notices of the afiBurs of, X3^ 

6x, 75, 93Ci I45. 
Scott, Cuthbert, bi^op of Chester, 

X36. 

Scroop^ John, lord, 65. 

Sebastian, king of Portugal, X64. 

Sedbar (or Sedlar), Adsmi, abbot of 
Jnvaux, 66. 

Seminary priests executed, X63, 169, 
X7a, X90, X93, 194. 

Seymour, Lord Henry, X78. 

Thomas, lord, 94, 95. 

Shaxton, Nicholas, bishop of Salis- 
bury, 73. 

Shelley, Richard, 170. 

William, 173. 

Sherlles, Tohn, 136. 

Sherwood, Thomas, 163. 

Shrewsbury, George Talbot, earl of, 
158, 174, X76. 

"Silken Thomas,'* 58, 59. 

Simnel, Lambert, xx, 13. 

Simon, Richard, a priest, 11, la. 

Sinclair, Oliver, 76. 

Six Articles, statute of the, 73, 95. 
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Skemngtoo, Sir Williajn, 43, 58, 59. 

Smeaton, Ifark, 62. 

Smerwick, the Spaniards at, 264, 

165. 
Somerset, Edward Seymour, duke 

of, 62, 86, 90, pi, 94--98, lox. 
Somersetshire, msurrections in, 65, 

96. 
Somerville, Jc^^ z68. 
Southamptoo, Thomas Wriothesley, 

earl of, 89, go* 96. 
Henry Wriothesley, 19a, 

193. 
Southwell, Robert, x88. 
Spanish Armada, die, 177. 
Squyer, Edward, 190. 
SraAe, 69. 

Stafford, Henry, lord, 43. 
^— — ^ Sir Henry, 4. 

Humphrey, la 

Thomas, 10 ; another, 136. 

Stalworth, John, 3a. 

Standish, Dr., 5^ 

Stanhope, Sir Michael, zoz. 

Stanley, Thomas, lord, 4, z6. 

■ ■■• Thomas, bishop of Sodor 

and Man, 144. 

Sir William, z6, z8; an- 



other, 177, 180. 
Staples, £dward, Inshop of Meath, 



Z12. 



Starchamber, court of, zz. 
Stillington, Robert, bishop of Bath 

and Wells, la. 
Story, Dr. John, za4, Z57. 
Stowell, an insurgent, za6. 
Stuart, Arabella, iqz. 
Stubbe, John, his "Gaping Gulf," 

136. 

Stukeley, Thomas, an adventurer, 
163. 

Submission of the clergy, 49. 

■ form of, tor noncon- 

formists and for recusants, 185. 

Succession to the throne regulated 
by parliament, 50, 63, 79. 

Suffolk, Edmund de la Pole, earl of, 
z8, 31, 32, 34. 

• Charles Brandon, duke of, 

34. 44* 
Henry Grey, loz, no, 114, 



117. 

Suffragan bishops, 60. 
Suntrrur oats, 68. 
Supremacy, oaUi of, 6z, 141. 
executions for denying 

the royal, 61, 70, 73, 74, 163. 
Supreme Head of the Church, the 

title of, 79. 



Surrey, Thomas Howard, earl of, 13, 
1^4, 19, 34; another, 4X, 44: see 

Henry Howard, aS, 8x, 8a. 

Sussex, Thomas Ratdm, ourl of, 153. 
Sutton, Sir Edward, 3a. 
Sydney, Sir Houy, xzi. 

Sir PhilipL 153, 173, 

Sydney Sussex CoU^e, Cambrtdge, 
founded, 189. 

Talboys, Lady, xxs. 

Taylor, John, btsh<^ of Lincoln, xi8. 

Tenths and first-fruits, 60, za4, 148. 

Terouanne, %f, 41. 

Ter Voort, Hendrick, z6z, 

Tetzel, a Dominican, 43. 

Thadcer, Elias, 167. 

Thirlby, Thomas, bishop of Ely, xaa. 

Thomas, William, ZZ4. 

Thomson, a priest, 173. 

Thriske, Wuliam, abbot of Foun- 
tains, 66. 

Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas) 114, 
ZZ7, zaa. 

Francis, 169. 

JohU) ia5 ; another, 

zs6. 

Tilbury, camp at, Z78. 

Tindal, William, 54, zoo. 

Todd, Sir Thomas, Z4. 

Torture, bjr sanction of prerogative) 

Toumay, 34, 4z. 

Trafford, William, abbot of Sawley, 

66. 
Travers, Robert, bishop of LeighliU) 

iza. 
Traves, John, 173. 
Treason, horrible penalties of, 139. 
Treasons, new-made, 59, 60, 64, 791 

9». 97. "3. "I. 14a. IS7. 158. «6i, 

Z65, Z70, 1%A. 
Trent, Council of, 8z, 149* 
Tresham, Francis, Z93, 193. 

Sir Thomas. za7. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, founded, 

8a : Dublin. 184 ; Oxford, Z35. 

House, the, established, 33. 

Trippett, Alice, 50. 

Tudor, Owen, x, 4. 

Tudors, the, i — 194. 

Tunstall, Cuthbert, bishop of Dar- 

ham, zoi, 112. ^ 
Tychbome, Chidiock, 173. 
Tylney, Charles, X73. ^^ ^ ^ 
Tynedale annexed to Northumber' 

land, 17. 
Tynoco, Emanuel Louis, 187. 
Tyrell, Sur James, 15, ai. 
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Tyrone, Hugh O'Neal, earl of, i88, 
'X91, 192. 

Uniformity, Acts off 94, loz. 
Uvedale, Richard, 225. 

Vaughan, Edward, 9a 
Vere, Sir Francis, 173. 
Veysey, John, bi^op of Exeter, 100, 

Viigmia, settlement of, fotmded, 170. 

Wales, notices of the affairs of, 78. 
Walpple, a priest, xoo. 
Walsingham, Sir Francis, 131, 154, 

174. 177- 
Wandsworth, Puritan presbytery at, 

I59. 
Warbeck, Perkin : see Richard. 
Ward, Margaret, 178. 
Warham, lliomas, archbishop of 

Canterbury, 32, 48, 51. 
Warwick, Edward, earl of, 9, xx, 20. 
John Dudley : see North- 

^mberfandy John Dudley , duke of. 

Ambrose Dudley, X46, X47. 

Robert, 32. 



Water, John, 15, 16. 
Webster, a Carthusian prior, 61. 
Welsh, the Bible translated into, 148. 
Wentworth, Thomas, lord, 127, 144. 
Westminster, see of, 56. 
Westmoreland, Charles Neville, earl 

of, 154. 157; 
Weston, Sir Francis, 62. 



Sir William, 73. 
Dr., 113, 117. 



White, John, bi^op of Lincoln, X23 ; 
of Wmchester, 128, 143. 



White, Richard, 141. 

Sir Thomas, 113, 126. 

Whitgift, John, 138, 159 ; archbishop 
of Canterbury, i^, 189. 

Whiting, Ricluuti, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, 73. 

Wielmacher^ John, x6x. 

Wilcox, a divme, 159. 

Wilford, Sir Thomas, 188. 

Williams, John, lord, zxo. 

Willoughby, Peregrine Bertie, lord, 
183. 

Wiltshire, Thomas Boleyn, earl of, 

47- 
Wmchester, William Paulet, mar- 

guis of, xox. 
Windsor, Andrew, lord, 56. 
Winter, William, an admiral, 146. 
Wishart, Geoi^ge, 76. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 25, 32, 34, 35, 40 

—49, 82. 
Wood, prior of Bridlington, 66. 
Woodhouse, Thomas, 160. 
Worcester, William Somerset, earl 

of, 1 6a 

Henry Somerset, 192. 

Wright, Christopher and John, 193. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, X14 — 117. 
Wynchelade, Thomas, an insurgent, 

Wyndsore, Edward, X73. 

Yates, Sir John, 99. 
York, conferences at, 152. 
<— — Sir Edmund, 184. 

Zutphen, battle of, 273. 
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Cloth. 
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3 
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GREEK PROSE WRITERS. 




^schines in Ctesiphontem^ et 
Demosthenes de Corona 


... 


2 
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2 
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6 
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LATIN POETS. 


Cloth. 
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Horatius 
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Juvenalis et Persius . . . . 


1 6 


Lucanus 
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2 6 


Lucretius . 
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Phaedrus . 
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1 4 
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2 6 
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CsBsaris Gommentarii, cum Supplementis Auli Hirtii 
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Commentarii de Bello Gallico 
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Cicero de Officiis, de Senectute, et de Amicitia 
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■ Orationes Selectae 
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ThQlLmghi^ {Text and Notes) 
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Acharnians „ 


1 


The Birds „ . . . 


1 6 


HOMBRUS. 




Dias, Lib. i.— vi. {Text and Notes) 
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DEMOSTHENES. 

De Corona {Text and Notes) 
Olynthiac Orations 
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2 
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.<ESCHINES. 

In Gtesiphontem {Text and Notes) 
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XENOPHON. 

Memorabilia Socratis {Text and Notes) 

ARISTOTLE. 

De Arte Poetica— Vahlen's Telt {with Notes) 
J>e Be PabUca, lib. i— iii. {Text and Noiez) 



2 6 



1 6 
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The Notes only, in one vol., cloth, 2s. 
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FabulsB {Text and Notes) . . . 
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Pro Lege Manilla, and Pro Archia 

In Catilinam 

Pro Plancio 

Pro Milone 

Orationes Philippic® 
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EBASMI OOLLOQIJIA SELEOTA : Arranged for Trans- 
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have began the Latin Syntax. By Edwasd C. Lowe, D.D. 
Fcap. 8vo., strong binding, 3s. 

POBTA LATINA: A Selection from Latin Anthors, 

for Translation and Re-translation ; arranged in a Progressive 
Coarse, as an Introduction to the Latin Tongae. By Edwabd 
C. Lowe, D.D. Fcap. 8vo., strongly boond, 8s. 

SILLABVa OF LATIN FBONIJNOIATIOir. Drawn 
«^ ^« ivgnest of Head Masters o{8c'b.w>\%. %<iOn%^ 



JEDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



MADVIffS LATDf GEAMMAE.— A Latin Grammar 

for the Use of Schools. By PROFESSOR MADVIQ, with 
Additions by the Author. Translated by the Rev. G. WOODS, 
MA. A New Edition, with an Index of Authors. 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 

JELF'S GSEEE GEAMMAE.— A Grammar of the Greek 

Language, chiefly from the text of Raphael Eiihner. By 
WM. EDW. JELF, B.D., late Student and Censor of Ch. Ch. 
Fourth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols., 
8vo., cloth, £1 10s. 

POETAEUM BOENIOOEUM GE2B00EUM, aischyU, 

Sophoclis, Euripidis, et Aristophanis, Fabulsa, Superstites, 
et Perditarum Fragmenta. Ex recognitione GUIL. DIN- 
DORFII. Editio quinta. One Vol., Royal 8vo., cl., £1 Is. 

THITOTDIDES, with Notes, chiefly Historical and Geo- 
graphical. By the late T. ARNOLD, D.D. With Indices 
by the Rev. R. P. G. TIDDEMAN. Seventh Edition. 3 vols., 
8vo., cloth lettered, £1 16s. 

H KAINH AIAOHKH. The Greek Testament with 

English Notes. By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 
Sixth Edition, with Index. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

A GEAMMATIOAL ANALYSIS OP THE HEBEEW 

PSALTER; being an Explanatory Interpretation of Every 
Word contained in the Book of Psalms, intended chiefly for 
the Use of Beginners in the Study of Hebrew. By Joana 
Julia Gbbswell. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

EUOLID, BOOK V. PEOVED ALGEBEAIOALLT so 

far as it relates to Commensurable Magnitudes. To which 
is prefixed a Summary of all the necessary Algebraical Opera- 
tions. By Chables L. Dodgson, M.A., Mathematical Lec- 
turer of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 



8 :educational womks. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE LIBEART EDITIOIT OF THE ANNALS OF 

ENGLAND : ^n Epitome of English History, from Contem- 
porary Writers, the Bolls of Parliament, and other Pablic 
Records. Revised and Enlarged, with Additional (194) Illus- 
trations — Together with A List of Writers on English His- 
tory, and the Editions of their Works, or where they may be 
found — A detailed Account of the Historical Works Printed 
at the Public Expense — ^The Collections Issued by' Private 
Societies — A Synopsis of the Contents of the English aod 
Foreign Historical Collections relating to England — The 
Public Records — The Record Commission and Report, and 
Catalogues of MSS., &c. — A Table of the exact Date of each 
Reign since the Conquest — An Index of Statutes — The 
Hierarchy of the Reformation — The Civil War, and the 
Expelled Scottish Hierarchy — and an Lidex to about 4,000 
Heads. Demy 8vo., half-bound, 12s. 

In preparation (to supersede the original three-volume edition). 

THE SCHOOL EDITION OE THE ANNALS OF ENG- 
LAND. Revised according to the Library Edition. To be 
issued in Five Parts, as follows ; each Parb, in cloth, 28. 6d. 

Past 
I. B.C. 56 — A.D. 1154. Feom the Roman Subjugation to 

THE CLOSE OP THE NOBMAN EBA. 

II. A.D. 1164— 1485. Feom the Accession op Heney II. 
TO THE Death op Richabd III. 
IIL A.D. 1486 — 1603. Fbom the Accession op Henby VII. 

TO THE Death op Elizabeth. 
lY. A.D. 1603 — 1660. Fbom the Accession op James I. to 
the close op the Commonwealth. 
V. A.D. 1660 — 1714. Fbom Ithe Restoration to the Death 
OP Queen Anne. 

Each Part vnll he complete in itself, vnth sepa/raite 
Introduction, Tables, Indices, Sfc, 

Also, in preparation. 

A CONTINUATION OF *'THE ANNALS OF ENG- 
LAND." From the Accession of George I. to the Present 
Time. Library Edition. 

THE NEW SOHOOL-HISTOET OP ENGLAND. By 

the Author of ''The Annals of England." Sixth Thousand. 
Crown Svo., with Four Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 

— — ~ with Coloured Maps, half roan, Ss. 
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